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HARİKALAR DİYARI 
By Tahribad-ı İsyan 


Kapımıza dayandılar 

Mahallemizi yıkmaya geldiler 
Bugün Sulukule, yarın Balat. 
Okmeydanı, Tarlabaşı, Gezi Parkı. 
Vakit daraldı 

Fakirden alıp, zengine verir oldular. 
Gecekondu yıkıp rezidans yaptılar. 
Sanat ve müzik silahınız ola 
Tahribad-ı İsyan durdurun bu yıkımı 
Hadi ulan! 


WONDERLAND 


They pounded at our door; 

They came to tear down our ‘hood’; 

Today Sulukule, tomorrow Balat 

Okmeydanı, Tarlabaşı, Gezi Park. 

Time is running out; 

They’ve been taking from the poor and giving to the rich; 
They tore down the slums, turned them into condos. 

Let art and music be your weapons; 

Rebellion against havoc; stop the destruction; 

Hey, come on! 


Translation by Nicole van Os 
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Foreword 


Fariba Zarinebaf 


This is a timely volume of interdisciplinary essays on the ethno- 
musical history and geography of Istanbul, a modern mega-city of 
more than twenty million inhabitants that bridges Asia and Europe, 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Approaching the history of 
Istanbul through its musical landscapes, as well as urban geography, 
is a fascinating way of understanding its rich cultural heritage that 
continues to this date. The essays are edited and written by a group 
of Greek and Turkish scholars who engage in different disciplinary 
analyses. The volume traces Istanbul's ethno-religious diversity, 
urban transformation, social relations, and resistance to hegemonic 
state and neoliberal urban projects through the musics of nostalgia 
(Rembetika, Âşık, Alevi) and resistance (hip-hop). It covers the 19th 
century all the way to the Gezi Park protests of 2013. 

Musical production, both classical and popular/folk, was an 
important dimension of urban life in Istanbul. In addition, migrants 
brought in their own musical traditions from their places of origin, 
such as the Iberian Peninsula, the Balkans, Anatolia, the Arab lands 
and North Africa. The fusion of different genres and traditions also 
took place in Istanbul, where the Palace, Sufi lodges, churches, salons 
of Ottoman princesses, taverns and coffee houses became centers of 
performance as well as patronage. Musical troupes and performers 
also included women and members of Istanbul’s minorities. The 
Greeks and Jews played an important role in the entertainment 
sector of Istanbul, which was centered in Galata. Galata’s diverse 
population included Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Muslims, as well 
as Italian and Western European trading communities. It was the 
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most diverse port of the Ottoman Empire (Zarinebaf, 2010: 18—21, 
24-28). 

In volume one of his ten volumes travelogue called Seyahatname, 
Evliya Çelebi (1611-83), the notable Ottoman traveler, described the 
ethno-religious make-up of Istanbul's many neighborhoods, the 
urban character of each and the social habits of the inhabitants. 
He noted that Galata was the entertainment center of the city as 
well as its red light district. He described the row of taverns along 
the harbor that were owned by Greeks, where a variety of local 
wines were available to both Muslim and non-Muslim clients. He 
described the pleasure-seeking inhabitants of Galata dominated 
by sea captains and sailors as ‘impertinent lovers.’ In the taverns, 
music was an important part of the entertainment (Dankoff et al, 
2011: 19-21). 

In his description of the parade of guilds, Evliya also devoted 
several pages to the guild of musicians, singers, performers, minstrels, 
dancers, comedians, acrobats, actors, and storytellers who came from 
a variety of backgrounds, including Roma. Musicians and performers 
were divided into several guilds, each divided into several branches 
according to the musical instrument they played and skills they 
possessed (such as dancing and singing). They entertained the Sultan 
and his family, as well as the public, in royal weddings, circumci- 
sions, and victory festivals, in formal settings as well as taverns 
and coffeehouses. They also performed for Istanbul's residents in 
weddings (female entertainers) and circumcisions (Kahraman et al, 
2003: 173-86). The Mevlevi lodge in Galata also offered Sufi music 
set to the poetry of Rumi in Persian, which was an important part 
of its ritual. Roma who lived in their own neighborhoods by the city 
walls were an important part of the musical landscape of Istanbul 
since the Roman times. 

While royal festivals were documented in imperial Festival 
Books (surname), the popular performances survived through oral 
traditions and folk songs in different languages that also expressed 
the histories and aspirations of Istanbul's rich ethnic communities. 


Foreword 


The diverse and multi-faceted music landscape of Istanbul was 
embedded in its rich urban geography, folk traditions, as well as its 
ethnic composition. The Rembetika expressed the social and spatial 
marginalization of the Greek community and provided inclusivity 
and solace to an otherwise invisible minority population. According 
to Alex Papadopoulos, it is also the music of transition from the 
Empire to the Republic. It survived in two nation-states, Greece 
and Turkey, albeit in different forms, as nostalgia in the former and 
erasure in thelatter. Thus the Rembetika is the music of nostalgia for 
a cosmopolitan past that no longer exists. 

The Âşıks were poet-minstrels who endured since the nomadic 
past of the Empire in the thirteenth century and were incorporated 
more recently into other genres like the arabesk and Alevi musics. It 
retold epic stories and ones of romance, as well as commented-in- 
song upon the injustices of rulers, officials, and rich urban dwellers. 
It was like the Blues music that developed in the black ghettos in 
America. In that same manner, hip-hop is the modern version of 
the music of marginalized youth in the urban ghettos of Istanbul. 
Hip-hop expressed the resistance of local communities on the verge 
of extinction by advanced finance capitalism and globalization. 

All these musical genres, in one form or other, express the 
identity construction of marginal groups, their stories of inclu- 
sion versus exclusion and erasure in the transition from empire to 
nation-state, and articulate Istanbul’s topography and landscapes in 
a triangulation of “music-politics-geography.” This is a fascinating 
and timely study that sheds important light on the soundscapes of 
Istanbul's rich musical past and present. Importantly, it marks the 
steady erasure of its historically significant cosmopolitan life by the 
forces of globalization and the resulting resistance to them. The 
editors have done a great job in assembling a wonderful volume that 
is theoretically sophisticated, interdisciplinary, and both historical 
and up to date in its coverage of past and recent events related to 
urban change in Istanbul. 
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Music, Urban Contestation, 
and the Politics of Place in Istanbul 


Alex G. Papadopoulos 


As this edited collection goes to press, Donald | Trump is completing 
his first month as President of the United States. Even those who 
are dissecting every angle, moment, movement, and policy of this 
controversial personage may miss the connection between that 
important event and our own conversation on music, exclusion, and 
inclusion in Istanbul. For music and high politics are not commonly 
subjects of the same conversation. 


So, how do music, power politics, and social justice intersect around 
mid-January 2017? As the days and hours ticked on until Donald 
Trump’s January 20th inauguration as the 45th President of the 
United States, the events planned for that day became stages for 
political contestation: Hopeful liberals wondered if the inauguration 
would take place at all. Others questioned who might not attend it. 
Others asked how many Democratic and Republican Party digni- 
taries might refuse to attend. And who would, ultimately, agree to 
perform in the pre-inauguration celebration at the Lincoln Memorial 
planned for the evening of the 19th, or be showcased on the big day? 
In the weeks between Election Day — November 8, 2016 — and Inau- 
guration Day, it became clear that, unlike prior inaugurations, no 
notable American voice would be raised in song to celebrate the 45th 
President. Indeed, none did — on either the eve of the Inauguration 
or on the big day. The music repertory performed on January 20th 
would politically construct both the national capital and the office 
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of Chief Executive in a manner exemplary of the social and political 
divisions that have defined US politics at least since the beginning 
of the first Obama Presidency and the rise of the anti-establishment 
Right. So would the star-studded music events surrounding the 
massive Women's March that took place on January 21, 2017. 

Adam Gopnik reflects on the significance of the American music 
world's rejection of Trump: “There is an abyss", he writes “between 
the man about to assume power and the best shared traditions of 
the country he represents." The operative term here is "shared": 
The allusion is not to elite musical tastes — what at one time was 
called "serious music" — or the Boston-Washington corridor's 
cultural traditions. Gopnik hallmark's the musics that were born 
out of conflict, difference, and disparity at times when the world 
was “a-changin”, as Bob Dylan once put it. He refers to the shared 
musical traditions that have implicated stories about race (think of 
New Orleans and Chicago blues), class (think of Bruce Springsteen's 
hymnal of blue collar life), war (think ofthe song book that emerged 
out of the carnage of Vietnam), and ethnicity (from Irish songs in 
Boston pubs to Greek Rembetika in New York's Astoria neighbor- 
hood). Gopnik notes that “[t]his music was often made in protest, 
and frequently made best by the most oppressed among us. And so 
politics and our political life have always wrapped and unwrapped 
around that music, left and right and in between." He continues 
that Trump's and his entourage's inability to recruit any musicians 
of note — regardless of whether they come from the worlds of rock, 
or country, or blues, or Broadway - to perform in Washington, DC, 
considered by many to be one of the most important places in the 
world, and certainly constructed as such by American politics every 
four years, is paradigmatic of the yawning gap between musics of 
the establishment (military bands and the "for-tourists-only" Rock- 


1 | Adam Gopnik, "The Music Donald Trump Can't Hear", The New Yorker, 
January 13, 2017. http://www.newyorker.com/news/daily-comment/the- 
music-donald-trump-cant-hear 
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ettes) and musics that build inclusion or express opposition to (even 
rage against) exclusion.? 


The factors and circumstances that precipitated the rise of a populist 
and reactionary, if not authoritarian, New Right? in the United 
States remain unclear. There is an emerging consensus, none- 
theless, that liberal ideals crystalized in the 1960s and 1970s of a 
emerging urban-based feminist, multicultural, and environment- 
caring America, and neoliberal, post-fordist, globalization-construc- 
tive strategies rolled out at a relentless pace since 1980, provided the 
basis for an oppositional, socially and culturally conservative world- 
view in the US rural/economic periphery. That worldview appears to 
have produced an effective electoral politics and landed an extraor- 
dinarily unlikely star of reality television in the White House. That 
the Escatawpa, Mississippi-based Three Doors Down rock group, 
country-western star Toby Keith, Tony Orlando, and the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir (McIntyre, 2017: online) were among the best- 
known performers on the Inauguration playlist may be interpreted 
as both illustrative and symptomatic of the New Right’s politics of 
contempt for liberalism, cosmopolitanism, and globalization. That 
there is a geography to the musicians’ fan base that articulates 


2 | It would not be an unreasonable critique to claim that Bruce Springs- 
teen and Lady Gaga, among others, who vehemently opposed the Trump 
candidacy and later dismissed any forthcoming invitation to perform in the 
inauguration are themselves elites, and creatures of the corporate music 
establishment. That said, there is little doubt that their vastly popular 
musics, alongside bluegrass, jazz, Delta blues, and George Gershwin, to 
name a few, capture the dreams, anxieties, and horrors of America in the 
throws of rapid social transformation. 

3 | The New Right has absorbed many of the Tea Party movement adher- 
ents, elements of the so-called “alt-right”, which appears to be the home 
of a number of extremist rightist, racist, and openly neo-nazi elements, and 
generally disaffected working class whites, some of who used to be long- 
time Democratic voters. 
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with the Republican victory map, is conseguential, for it reveals the 
coherence of geographic, social-, political-, and cultural positionali- 
ties with the dilemmas, competing logics, cleavages, and deepening 
unevenness in the new century. 


The suggestion that music, landscape, and social contestation can 
be usefully triangulated to reveal the contours of a cultural politics 
of place forms the genesis of this book. This association is power- 
fully represented by the cultural experiences of Istanbul that are 
analyzed here across a century and a half of musical practice. First 
as Ottoman imperial capital, later as the primate city of a repub- 
lican Turkey, and since the mid-1980s, as an emerging global city, 
Istanbul exemplifies polarities, oppositions, and dialectics associ- 
ated with the transformative agency of modernity. Martin Stokes 
points out in his discussion of Istanbul’s culture industries in the 
era of globalization that “sound ... provides a manipulatable but 
politically loaded fount of symbolic difference (“the West,” “the 
East,” “the Turkish,” etc.) ... [Music’s] political power lies in the fact 
that the movement of music in public space is so difficult to police 
and control, a fact intimately connected to the mobility of musical 
technology and predominantly collective means of musical produc- 
tion” (Stokes, 1999: 124). 

If that holds true in the era of ubiquitous electronic communi- 
cation and instantaneous access to globally-available musics, early 
vestiges of that equation can be traced back to the 19th century 
and the old ala-turka versus ala-franca debate — the terms refer- 
ring, respectively, to Western versus Ottoman/Turkish cultural 
modes, and especially musical genres. That division was also about 
globalization, albeit at its infant stage, when change, writ-large, in 
the Empire was scripted in terms of the “encounter,” interdigitation 
of, and competition between, East and West, alongside of the emer- 
gence of European nationalisms, the advent of industrialization that 
annihilated agrarian states and empires, and the conjuring of ‘the 
modern’ as both material and psychosocial structural and ontolog- 
ical manifestations. “Music”, as Stokes remarks, “provides means 
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by which people position themselves, and can be positioned in 
temporal and spatial schemes ... Global forces may thus encourage 
or inhibit a local industry, encourage or inhibit state intervention, 
and encourage or inhibit music making outside the domain of mass 
media” (Ibid: 122). 

At the onset of modernity in Istanbul, the mid-ıgth century 
Tanzimat reforms (1839-1976) triggered the incipient “global forces" 
that created means by which people would (re) position themselves 
moving both upwardly and downwardly, in a world of new oppor- 
tunities and perils. They represented a spectrum of regulatory, 
structural reforms rolled out by the imperial state over five decades, 
which incubated capitalist entrepreneurialism catalyzed from 
abroad (mostly European Great Powers and the Ottoman successor 
states in the Balkans), and technological transformation associated 
with the industrial and transportation revolutions of that century. 

In the current era “global forces” in the world of music take 
the shape of international recording and media conglomerates, 
or at least their national or regional outposts. Their strategies and 
market priorities construct ephemeral systems of music stardom, 
selectively elevating or bringing down (and thus silencing) different 
musics. The seemingly liberatory technologies of the Internet and 
social media allow musical polyphony as long as the technology is 
financially accessible to both producers and consumers, and the 
national telecommunications provider is not prone to filtering or 
outright censoring disapproved cultural expression. 


Thus starting in the mid-ıgth century, musics that were largely, 
products of locality or of established circuits of musicians’ mobility, 
would be transformed by the geographical dilation of the Ottoman 
world under the auspices of industrial capitalism and European 
cosmopolitanism. Interaction with other sites of cultural production 
(mostly in the West but also in the Arab world) began to increase 
exponentially, eventually producing a wide range of musical sub- 
genres that bespeak such spatial articulations. Rembetika — the 
music of marginalized Istanbul Greeks — is a good example of such 
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transformation-as-Hellenization of both its musical and İyrical 
content following its transplantation to Greece in the 1920s. 

A later example was arabesk, a popular, though government- 
disapproved musical genre that drew heavily from scores of Egyptian 
film and bore strong associations with migrant people and margin- 
ality. Writing about its ethos of social alienation and disillusionment, 
Martin Stokes notes that “[arabesk] flaunts the failure of a process of 
reform whose icons and symbols dominate every aspect of Turkish 
life ... As well as a musical form, arabesk is an entire anti-culture, 
a way of life whose influence, it is often said, can be detected as an 
aura of chaos and confusion surrounding every aspect of urban exist- 
ence, from traffic to language, from politics to kits” (Stokes, 1992: 1). 
Importantly, Stokes points to politically fraught links between arabesk 
and the sema, the (previously outlawed) liturgical Alevi music (Ibid: 
203-27). 

While Rembetika and arabesk share similarities in terms of 
their focus on life in the margins, the former was a grass roots- 
based musical genre, exemplary of organic articulation of musical 
creation and social state, while the latter was a cultural commodity 
that emerged out of Istanbul studios of the 1960s and 1970s, and 
alimented the city's musical star system. Both were highly political. 
Both together reveal the broad range and complexities of the trian- 
gulation of “place-music-politics.” Stokes concludes that embracing 
or participating in a musical genre reflects upon the political- 
cultural positionality of Turkey and the Turks in the world — no 
simple matter, as their geopolitical semiotics are fluid and a subject 
of continuous negotiation (Stokes, 1999: 123-24). 


THE GUIDING IDEA 


This book is as much about Istanbul as a site of politicized cultural 
production as it is about exploring the geographic meaning of a 
select range of musical genres. Our main objective is to engage 
and explore the multiple histories, geographies, and cultures of 
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Istanbul music landscapes as crucial settings where identities 
are formed, performed, negotiated and transferred, resulting in 
various forms of social exclusion and inclusion. The overarching 
guestion for the chapters is What roles do musical genre, music- 
referent subcultures, and all the informal and unregistered 
everyday musical encounters and performances play in the making 
of diverse urban lives? This guestion has two political implications 
both of which are addressed by the authors: First, exposing past 
and ongoing dynamics, instances, and practices of exclusion, and 
second, discovering and bringing to life the practices, factors, and 
settings which suggest potential for inclusion and democratic polit- 
ical praxis. 


The genesis of the project was the “Visceral Landscapes of Well- 
being” panel in the States of Mind and The City: Wellbeing and 
Place International Symposium in Istanbul, in October 2014. The 
symposium was an extension of a broader research program on 
changing imaginations of Istanbul from the 19th to the 21st century, 
mainly in terms of the production of urban culture in three historical 
periods: as an “Oriental” city, a “Third World” city of “crude urban- 
ization”, and as a global city subject to the forces and currents of 
urban neoliberalism. Panelists presented work exploring historical 
and contemporary everyday practices and urban musical settings as 
influential places where identities were/are performed and social 
segregation and exclusion were/are negotiated and extended. The 
papers provided new information on how musical landscapes func- 
tioned as significant political hubs of seeding, organizing and prac- 
ticing emancipatory politics and inclusion. By providing examples 
of musical settings from historically distinct periods of urbanity in 
Istanbul, the papers also worked coherently in overviewing Istan- 
bul’s transformation in time and in relation to the past and present 
national, global, regional processes. 

Thus, landscape, per the book’s title, is not merely a metaphor 
that draws attention to the multiple histories and geographies of 
musical settings. We also deployed it as a critical relational perspec- 
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tive vital to the interpretation of musical histories and geogra- 
phies that embody social and spatial exclusion, and “othering” in 
the city. Our use of musical landscapes draws on the Lefebvrian 
idea of space (and by extension landscape) as socially produced. 
Accordingly, we employ landscape as a means of conceptualizing 
and relating to the ways in which musical practice is spatial and 
determines our understanding of urban space. So the landscapes 
of Istanbul’s historic core and Galata-Beyoğlu encapsulate and 
reproduce relationships, differences, and change in imagined and 
real places. 

The four authors who contribute to this volume address Istan- 
bul’s ‘musical landscapes’ as public or spatially hybrid (private- 
public) settings of identity-making and urban inclusion/exclusion 
and as sites of musical performance crucial to our understanding 
of the formation, organization, communication and regulation of 
identities and exclusionary urban practices. Their work illuminates 
connections between, and triangulations among music, regulation 
(including policing, censorship, disciplining) and “the urban.” They 
focus on readings of cultural aspects of everyday life as settings for 
democratic progress and reconciliation. They ultimately construct 
case studies that consider musical settings at the local, national, 
and international levels, addressing a panoply of issues related to 
inclusion/exclusion: gender, ethnic and generational difference, 
memory, mobility and migration, social, spatial and economic 
innovation, and cultural heritage. 
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Figure 1: An evening at a music salon in Beyoglu (Ara Güler, 1962) 


Magnum Photos, with permission 


This collection is not a work of musicology (or ethnomusicology). 
Nor is it a survey of musical genres that historically or contem- 
poraneously define Istanbul’s artful soundscape. This entangle- 
ment between landscapes of music and their spatial, symbolic, 
and material constitution was approached using ethnographic and 
archival methods. Our desire has been to showcase a small number 
of musical traditions that as everyday practices exemplify connec- 
tions among space, performance, and political expression and 
animation (and at times mobilization). It is based on the premise 
that place is crucial to how we think, feel, act, and relate to others, 
both as subjects and as communities. Musical settings of perfor- 
mance, listening, rehearsing and sharing are entangled with the 
histories and material and physical qualities of space and place. 
Doing music is physical and inherently spatial and embodied. Three 
of the four studies — on the Rembetika, the music of the Asiks, and 
the musical tradition of the Zakirs — involve musics that have deep 
historical roots and a significant presence in cultural expressions of 
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inclusivity and resistance to, and critigue of exclusion. They endure 
to this day, albeit, redefined in political and aesthetic terms, and the 
manner in which their music and its spatial grounding have been 
machined into globalization by capital and the pervasiveness of the 
Internet. Hip-hop, which completes the set, is a much more recent 
musical genre that embodies a critical urban musical aesthetic in a 
globalizing Istanbul. It strongly illustrates the adaptive character of 
grassroots cultural movements and their ability to speak at power 
across continents and languages. 


Inevitably, we have to address how we can usefully generalize about 
the political territoriality of musics in Istanbul over an extended 
period of almost two hundred years. Our desire is to speak critically 
about a changing Istanbul of our own contemporary experience, and 
the politically expressive ways in which musical cultures construct 
spaces and provide meaningful explanations and mechanisms for 
inclusion, community-building, and democratic praxis. And when 
these important public goods appear infeasible or seem to be threat- 
ened as a politics of exclusion sets in, we wanted to explore how 
musical performance (and listening) have historically been (and 
continue to be) constructive of spaces and landscapes of community 
succor and resistance. 

The common ground (literally) is Istanbul itself. We were 
tempted to broaden the book’s geographic scope beyond Istanbul to 
include musics defined by, and defining other Turkish cities, in an 
effort to demonstrate the spatial complexities of a music politics of 
place. The spatial linkages expressing the mobility of musical ideas, 
performers, and audiences, however, defied any notion of an Istanbul- 
exclusive basis for any of these phenomena. Further, it became clear 
that political and financial teleconnections between decisions taken 
in different places (in Ankara, in other parts of Europe, or in North 
America), and actions in the Istanbul “local,” readily reveal the 
geographic complexity of a politics of music. All four musics consid- 
ered in this volume express regional and trans-boundary mobilities: 
Asiks migrated historically into the Balkans and into cities from the 
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Anatolian hinterland; Alevi communities and Zakir song flourish in 
German cities; hip-hop, an originally underground, American, inner 
city movement, becomes transplanted to Istanbul and Ankara via 
Turkish guest-worker communities in German cities; and Rembe- 
tika was played as widely as Izmir and New York in the interwar 
period, and assumed its final musical and political form in dive bars 
and clubs in Thessaloniki, Athens, and Piraeus after the population 
exchanges of 1922. We note these important trans-boundary geog- 
raphies but remain focused on one city. Ultimately our concern was 
to devise an original way to understand better the Istanbul “urban”. 


With respect to the vast historical scope of the case studies, it 
became clear to us that temporal linkages of our chosen musics 
were as complex and significant to extracting meaning as spatial 
ones. The music of the Zakir, which is an important expressive 
element of community building and devotional practice in the 
Alevi-Bektaşi tradition, conservatively dates back to the 12th or 13th 
century (Markoff, 2013: online). Equally ancient are the roots of Asik 
culture with evidence of early works of Asik music and poetry going 
back to the 12th century (Korovinis, 2003: 17). Rembetika is vari- 
ously dated to the second half of the 19th century (Gauntlett, 2001: 
24), while hip-hop makes its appearance as an underground urban 
art movement in the early 1970s in the Bronx, NY (Thompson, 
1996: 213). Their cultural histories and geographies at times inter- 
penetrate: The Zakirs and the Asiks share more than musicological 
affinities as the work of the itinerant poet-singers has long been 
employed in Alevi ceremonies (Soileau, 2007: online). Rembetika 


4 | The first rap vinyl record produced in the Turkish language was “Bir 
Yabancinin Hayati” (The Life of a Foreigner), in 1991, by the Nuremberg- 
based group King Size Terror. Eventually an ‘Oriental hip-hop’ music 
subgenre would emerge by modulating the original American form and 
incorporating arabesk elements. Importantly, it came to serve as a mode 
of expression for a range of important local issues, especially racism and 
minority identity politics (von Dirke, 2004: 103). 
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and hip-hop grew up, separated by a century, in what Nerval called 
the “wings” of the city. In both cases, music and dance territorialize 
discontentment and resistance in a strongly embodied sense. Zakir, 
Rembetika, and hip-hop musics are still strongly present in expa- 
triate, heritage communities in Europe and North America; these 
represent migration patterns produced by the industrial and finance 
capitalisms over the last century and a half. 

Of the near-millennium-long historical trajectory of these case 
studies, we identified the period 1839-to-date as the operative histor- 
ical framing of our investigations. The 1830s signify the onset of the 
Tanzimat reforms and the setting in motion of formal efforts of west- 
ernization and modernization in the Ottoman Empire. Eighteen- 
thirty-nine is an important year for another reason germane to our 
subject: The introduction of commercial photography following 
critical improvements in metal-based daguerreotype processing 
revolutionized landscape representation and enriched, extended, and 
transformed the study of historical landscape and the ontology of 
landscape itself. The analytical coverage of the 178 years that follow is 
not continuous but rather accents sub-periods and historical circum- 
stances of significance to each study. The onset of social-economic 
reforms in the beginning of the period is important to under- 
standing patterns of regional mobility and city growth that related to 
the partial urbanizing of Âşik culture. The transition from Empire 
to Republic is, expectedly, discussed at length with respect to the 
changing character of Turkish politics and its implications for ethno- 
religious minorities and religious worship — dimensions that had 
direct implications upon Rembetika and Zakirhood, and their related 
communities. The emergence of hip-hop is nearly coincidental with 
the end of Fordism in the United States and the emergence of neolib- 
eralism and globalization. Neoliberalism arrived in Istanbul in the 
early 1980s under the auspices of the Evren military government. 
In the guise of a denouement, late modernity, in the guise of corpo- 
rate media and entertainment conglomerates and new technologies, 
served to transform the performance, production, dissemination, 
social reach, and political character of these four musics. 
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BOOK STRUCTURE 


The book includes four studies by an interdisciplinary group of 
scholars and artists who produce academic and (musical and other) 
artistic content from a variety of perspectives. The work included 
here draws together relevant theories and methodologies from geog- 
raphy, history, music studies, anthropology, cultural studies, and 
the arts. It forwards innovative and productive ways of encouraging 
comprehensive, inter-disciplinary understandings of everyday artic- 
ulations of music, place, urban politics, and inclusion/exclusion (or 
marginality), making special references to Istanbul's musical histo- 
ries, geographies, and cultures. 

Following social and urban historian Fariba Zarinebaf’s 
foreword, and this project-framing chapter, the book is divided into 
four chapters, each dedicated to a case study. The narrative draws to 
a close in the Afterword qua editorial, which highlights the trian- 
gulation of “music-politics-landscape” in an exploration of the 2013 
Gezi Park protests. 

Since our geographic focus is a select set of sites in the city, a 
chapter order that dilated out of the old urban core was not immedi- 
ately meaningful. Neither was a strict chronological ordering, since 
the selection of genres was not made with the intent of creating a 
historically cohesive and progressive narrative on music, landscape, 
and politics. Thus the ordering of chapters here highlights our 
framing themes of inclusion and exclusion. 

Papadopoulos’ Rembetika as Embodiment of Istanbul’s Margins: 
Musical landscapes in and of transition is the first case study. The 
narrative introduces the historic geopolitics of transition from Empire 
to Republic, and importantly, includes a critical landscape sketch 
of the Istanbul cosmopolis in transformation. Rembetika, as the 
musical culture of the Greek/Rum millet, articulates social-spatial 
marginalities among Istanbul’s largest ethno-religious minority, at 
the scales of the neighborhood — the mahalle — the broader city, and 
the region. Theorizing Rembetika (the musical genre and the life 
mode) through the perspective of the rembetes body schema, Papa- 
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dopoulos locates a Rembetika-brand politics of place in marginal- 
ized neighborhoods with a Greek/Rum population. Rembetika song 
and dance provide solace and inclusivity to an otherwise invisible 
and excluded, and spatially sequestered, urban minority population. 

The study of hip-hop in Sulukule by Yildirim, “Poorness is 
ghettoness”: Urban renewal and hip-hop acculturation in Sulukule, 
Istanbul,” effectively completes the chronological arc with its consid- 
erations of mediation, (re)production, and transmission of global 
culture in the context of a resisting “local”. Yildirim explores how 
young displaced former residents of the Sulukule neighborhood, 
and their peers, have acculturated hip-hop music, dance, style, and 
discourse in the aftermath of Sulukule’s destruction. He argues 
that their agency and actions have reconceptualized Sulukule as a 
hip-hop ghetto and mediated the construction of an empowering 
local identity based upon this new spatial dynamic. Resistance to the 
condominial agency of the state and finance capital in the gentrifica- 
tion of the low-rent neighborhood is internationalized through the 
dissemination of hip-hop performances on social media. 

Thomas Korovinis’ chapter on the ethnography of the Âşıks (with 
commentary by Papadopoulos), titled "The Âşıks: Poet-minstrels 
of empire, enduring voice of the margins,” draws substantially on 
Korovinis’ classic ethnographic study The Âşıks. An introduction 
and anthology of Turkish folk poetry from the 13th century to today, 
which is only available in Greek. The author takes us considerably 
back in time, drawing the contours of the Asiks’ spatial-historical 
identities and mobilities as axiomatically rural and itinerant. He 
profiles the rich intersection of poetry and song in their works; and 
highlights the themes that have historically branded these artists as 
the embodiment of folk morality and rural consciousness. Impor- 
tantly, Korovinis marks the Âşıks” intensifying connection with 
urbanity in the 19th century. The caf&-Âşık as an urban-musical 
phenomenon and landscape element that represents a new mash-up 
of rurality and urbanity, is exemplary of an Empire in convulsion/ 
transformation. Korovinis traces Âşık music into the late modern 
era, when it is ontologically transformed through its incorporation 
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into other genres (including arabesk), and as a conseguence of its 
commodification and its migration to electronic media. Deterrito- 
rialized from its historic identity of itinerancy, it is reterritorialized 
in globalization as a malleable cultural commodity. Critically, across 
its spatial and temporal iterations, it maintains its karmic identity as 
the soulful and, often resisting, voice of the people. 

The concluding chapter on Zakirs and zakirhood by Özdemir, 
“Rethinking the Institutionalization of Alevism: Itinerant Zakirs 
in the Cemevis of Istanbul,” builds on the charismatic character of 
Alevi music, which also draws on the Asik tradition. It is a signifi- 
cant oral-history project, which explains important nuances of Alevi 
institutional politics that have implications for the urban grounding 
of Alevi infrastructure. Ozdemir engages in a personal and intimate 
exploration of the mobility of Zakirs and the mechanics of music 
making and performance across a number of Istanbul cemevis at a 
time of great flux in Turkey’s cultural politics. Inclusion is manifest 
in patterns of Zakir intra-urban mobility, which bolsters new asso- 
ciations, musical partnerships, and richly emotional ties with dedes 
and cemevis. Paradoxically, perhaps, these same mobilities (a novel 
kind of itinerancy) also signal a rupture with how things used to 
be done, deepening rifts (and exclusion) between different visions 
of local-practiced and institutional Alevism. Özdemir's study raises 
further questions — not addressed by the author, but inescapable 
nonetheless — regarding exclusion and the tightening of state regula- 
tion of cemevis. The changing political climate in Turkey, Alevism’s 
increasingly precarious position, and the fluidity of the politics 
surrounding the ‘cultural’ versus ‘religious’ identity debate, make 
this study especially timely. 


We hope that the book will open up a wider conversation about the 
triangulation of music, politics, and geography, and will stimulate 
studies in the same spirit of other musical traditions and genres in 
Istanbul. Our aspiration has been to contribute four studies to the 
cultural geographic and critical social theory literatures that inter- 
rogate ways in which music and space become discursively active in 
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the making and conduct of a politics of inclusion and/or exclusion. 
In the section that follows, we contextualize these case studies and 
identify analytical themes that could animate future research on the 
music-space-politics complex. 


AN ISTANBUL TALE OF TWo GLOBALIZATIONS 


If contentious articulations of music, power politics (at all geographic 
scales), and social justice reveal “the (Istanbul) urban” in a new way, 
we first need to establish the latticework of linkages and causalities 
that catalyze them. We suggest that our musical landscapes panorama 
can be best understood in terms of two manifestations of one-world- 
making, during which Istanbul experienced urban paradigm shifts: 
One iteration of globalization in Istanbul we are currently living 
through. It is the present of Istanbul as a “global city” — a strategic 
place for (primarily) Eurasian trade and services, and a significant 
hub for global policy exchange.” The other is historic, and describes 
the one-worldliness created in the 19th century by the global deploy- 
ment of industrial capitalism through Great Power imperialism. 
Both globalizations have been instrumental in triggering new and 
intense migrations of people, reordering the priorities of national 
and local elites, animating domestic and transnational capital, and 
precipitating urban change (to the benefit, at the time, of some and 
to the detriment of, usually, multitudes, at least in the short term). 
Winners and losers of these globalizations have turned to culture — 
and to musics — to mark (and remark upon), celebrate, memorialize, 


5 | This optimistic reading is, likely, best dated to before the attempted 
coup d’état of July 15, 2016. Since that time, tourism, the convention trade, 
and foreign direct investment flows have suffered. Nonetheless, the global 
imaginary about Istanbul as a “hot” (and also “cool”) ascendant global city, 
albeit one that does not fit the mold of New York, London, or Tokyo, has 
been in the making for nearly three decades and will likely endure through 
this latest crisis. 
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lament, or vent about the circumstances of self and place. Istanbul 
music landscapes are the sounded, living, animated geographic 
tableaux where the city’s passion plays of community and margin- 
ality are performed. Irreverent Rembetika and rebellious hip-hop, 
soulful Âşik poem-songs, and spirit-filled Zakir performances 
represent different ways of being poor, down-and-out, or politically 
and socio-spatially marginalized in Istanbul. 


In the period that spans the transformation of the Ottoman World by 
industrial capitalism and Great Power geopolitics and nationalism 
to globalization and a politicized nostalgia for the Ottoman, musical 
meaning — from the perspective of both performer and audience — 
has mutated dramatically: This shift is by no means exclusive to the 
Ottoman/Turkish worlds. With respect to elite qua classical musics 
(including Ottoman classical music), between 1750 and 1850 audi- 
ences that had previously been loud and often inattentive, became 
newly engaged and grew silent. As James Johnson suggests, “[t]his 
transformation in behavior was a sign of a fundamental change in 
listening, one whose elements included everything from the physical 
features of the hall to the musical qualities of the works" (Johnson, 
1995: 1-2). Bourgeois politeness and the geometric discipline of 
the concert hall regimented the behavior and shaped the listening 
etiquette of urban and increasingly affluent audiences from Paris to 
New York, to Istanbul. 

Shifts in aesthetic responses and public behavior marked a new 
chapter in the cultural history of listening and suggested a new 
social-constructive process of musical appreciation and place-specific 
attentiveness (think Paris versus Istanbul, or at more intimate spatial 
scale, concert hall and the opera versus the Caf&-Âşık). Although 
Johnson's work focused on the French experience, his perspective is 
valuable to our exploration. In the “wings” of the city, as Théophile 
Gautier called Istanbul's poor, ruin-filled quarters, usually ruckus 


6 | Orhan Pamuk, hardly an apologist of Orientalism, would call these quarters 
parts of "a city littered with the ruins of the great fall" (Pamuk, 2004: 113) 
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audiences could just as reverently be listening to performances of 
vernacular music — like Rembetika in a mahalle tek& or Âşik music 
at the local coffee house. Such musical landscapes interrogate and, 
perhaps, subvert the relationship of elevated class and propriety in 
listening culture as essentially linked. 

The Istanbul visited by Gérard de Nerval in 1843 and Théo- 
phile Gautier nine years later, was already a site of such musical 
modernization and embourgeoisement, if not the city generally, 
then the rapidly Europeanized quarter of Péra, across the Galata 
Bridge from the old castellated imperial capital. The Europeans 
and Europeanized Ottoman elites would reproduce the European 
entertainment scene in Péra (and insulate themselves from 
vernacular musics of Istanbul) to the extent that resources and 
geography would allow. A year after de Nerval’s visit, Michel Naum 
Duhani and his brother Joseph, would renovate the Bosco Theater, 
an enterprise of Italian illusionist Bartolomeo Bosco, rename it 
Théatre de Péra and launch its inaugural season on December 29, 
1844 with Gaetano Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia. They would build 
a new theater — the Théatre Impérial — with a grant from Sultan 
Abdiilmecid I, which would perish in the Great Fire of Péra in 1870 
(Sener, 2013: online). It was also in Péra in June 1847 that Franz 
Liszt sketched out his first “Ernani” paraphrase. Fully integrated 
into the circuit of elite musical culture by the second half of the 
19th century, Istanbul social events in diplomatic circles would be 
routinely covered by the Victorian press. A particularly grand ball 
attended by the Sultan, was hosted by the Viscountess Stratford de 
Redcliffe at the British Embassy in Péra on January 31, 1856 (ILN, 
March 1, 1856: 219). A few days later, on February 4, the Sultan, his 
ministers, and chief officers of the court attended another ball at 
the French Embassy. 

The correspondent reported that “[t]he streets of Pera, through 
which the Sultan passed on his way from Tophana, were illumi- 
nated, chiefly with Chinese lanterns and variegated lamps.” During 
the ball, “as at the British Embassy, [the Sultan] seemed to look with 
great interest on the quadrilles, polkas, and waltzes, which took 
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place immediately in front of his Highness” (Ibid: 220). The descrip- 
tion of the surrounds of the French Embassy in Pera provides some 
sense of the European quarter’s landscape: 


The French Embassy is situated on the declivity of a hill, which over- 
looks the Propontis [the Sea of Marmara]. If it be not impossible, it 
is at least dangerous, to descend the avenue from the main street of 
Péra to the entrance of the Embassy. The Sultan came on horseback. 
From his palace of Tcheregaun to Tophana he passed in a caique [a 
light skiff], and from the latter place he rode to the embassy. There 
are but very few carriages in Péra, from the difficulty and even 
danger of using them in the narrow and tortuous streets, or over the 
broken ways outside the town. Ladies go out in the evening in sedan- 
chairs preceded by a link-bearer, for the streets at night time are as 
dark as they are ill-paved and dirty (Ibid: 221). 


Figure 2: Entrance of the Sultan at the French Embassy in Péra 
(Illustrated London News, 1856: 220) 


Public domain 
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Figure 3: Woman on sedan chair going on a masquerade ball in Pera, 
Istanbul (The Graphic, March 3, 1877) 


Mari 


Getty Images, with permission 


Such reports marked the social and spatial distance between two 
Istanbuls changing side-by-side at different speeds. Accordingly, 
changes to the social and aesthetic content of music bespoke social- 
political convulsions of the 19th century and found strong resonance 
in Péra. From a positive perspective, these changes appear to be a 
consequence of the strategic opening of the Ottoman Empire to 
industrializing Europe. In 1838 the Divan abandons its state monop- 
olies in accordance to the terms of the Anglo-Turkish Commer- 
cial Treaty of Balta Liman. In a first wave of industrialization, the 
focus was on munitions, weaponry, and woolen textiles for military 
uniforms, all this reflecting upon the state’s mounting geopolitical 
anxieties. A number of factories was constructed on Istanbul’s 
littoral, and outside the old Byzantine walls, providing new, albeit 
limited, sources of employment, and creating a new world of urban- 
industrial hazard. Istanbul would become increasingly visible to the 
industrializing world and structurally integrated into spaces of flows 
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of ideas and capital. The manner of that incorporation would be both 
unequal with respect to the balance of power in the international 
state system of the time, and socially unjust. Mounting inequality 
of wealth and access to the benefits of modernity would plunge 
marginalized communities into invisibility. 

A more dismal view would suggest that the decision to embrace 
significant structural/regulatory and managerial reforms on very 
short order — most notably a series of commercial concessions to the 
British Empire and other Great Powers, and the Tanzimat Reforms 
(1839-1876) — was a reflection of growing power inequalities in the 
region. As Papadopoulos describes in his chapter on the Rembe- 
tika, urban restructuring was an important dimension of Ottoman 
modernization, and impacted the way mahalles and semts (neigh- 
borhoods and urban administrative regions, respectively) responded 
to economic change. The reach of these urban reforms was both 
socially and spatially uneven, producing a patchwork of improve- 
ments accessible to specific social and economic groups. 

Models for planning and architectural inspiration were cities 
of Central and Western Europe, with Paris holding a privileged 
position as the quintessential modern European city of the 19th 
century. Sultan Abdiilhamit II desired to have key sections of the 
capital redeveloped along the lines of European modernity, as part of 
his broader modernization strategy. Accordingly, his Ambassador to 
France, Salih Miinir Corlu, commissioned architect Joseph Antoine 
Bouvard to develop a new plan for Istanbul (Celik, 1984: 342). 
Bouvard would adapt the Haussmann canon of “Clean-Isolate/ 
Reveal-Preserve-Embellish” in his urban renewal avant-projets. 
The direct transfer and application of French urban technocracy to 
a city with a vastly dissimilar urban morphology, political culture, 
and relatively scarce financial resources, would produce limited 
benefits, and highlight the limitations of a poorly ground-truthed 


7 | Joseph-Antoine Bouvard, was a beaux-arts-trained architect, and the 
Inspector-General of the Architectural Department of the City of Paris. He 
was significantly influenced by the work of Baron Eugéne Haussmann. 
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urban planning strategy. It would take thirty additional years until 
Mustafa Kemal Atatürk and his designated planner, Henri Prost, to 
relaunch the urban modernization agenda, again with a measured 
degree of success. 

By the end of the ıgth century, across the peninsular Old City, 
Galata and Pera (Beyoğlu) were rapidly mutating. Here too the urban 
morphological standard would be Western European. A domain of 
Istanbul’s foreign population and one of the most significant nodes of 
millet populations, Beyoglu saw considerable morphological change 
in the form of a partially standardized town plan and new building 
types and uses: stone and masonry mansions, arrays of townhouses 
in the main avenues reminiscent of Western European streetscapes, 
galleries, theaters — like the Theatre de Pera of the Naum brothers — 
and other commercial buildings. The foreign communities enjoyed 
limited municipal authority, which they used to reform parts of the 
municipality of Galata where commercial elites lived and held busi- 
nesses. Steven Rosenthal notes that "[t]he streets that received the 
benefits of leveling, paving, gas lighting, and sewage were almost 
exclusively in the center of the district where the municipal coun- 
cilors lived or possessed places of business ... The carriage road to 
Pera, the lighting of the Grand Rue, and the building of Karaköy 
han had little direct relevance to the poor Greeks and Armenians 
of Galata and even less to the Muslim inhabitants of the district” 
(Rosenthal, 1980: 242). Augmenting and then crystalizing patterns 
of socio-spatial inequality, early municipal reform would contrib- 
uted to exclusion. Increasing social polarization in such parts of the 
city would become a source for musics of defensive inclusion and 
discontentment. 
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Figure 4: “La grande rue de Péra a Beyoğlu” (cliché CNews) 
(Agence Rol, 1922) 


Bibliothéque National de France, with permission 
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Figure 5: A Street in “Stanbul,” (postcard, ca. 1920-30) 


— 
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The Trustees of the British Museum, with permission 


This new built fabric gradually displaced tracts of dense traditional 
Ottoman housing, mostly made of timber, and transformed stra- 
tegic, centrally located mahalles that were previously segregated 
(though not entirely or exclusively) by religion. Lest we fall into 
the Orientalist trap of assessing this “renouveau” as an entirely 
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positive development, Cerasi remarks on the architectural signifi- 
cance of the lost urban fabric: “[A] synthesis, and a brilliant one, 
came about ... The lightness of house structures, inexpensive and 
expendable, accelerated experimentation. The impressive variety of 
detail and of volume solutions would not have been possible with 
heavier and more costly techniques” (Cerasi, 1998: 149). Such would 
be the urban landscapes of the marginalized. And such landscapes 
will endure in many parts of the city into the age of neoliberalism 
and globalization. 

At the other end of our chronology, in the age of a second globali- 
zation, the cultural history of listening is increasingly defined by 
technological innovation and the asynchronous and mutually incor- 
poreal relationship of performer to listener. Rappers and break- 
dancers in gentrifying Sulukule perform for their peers and thumb 
their musical noses at power. The ubiquitous and voracious-for- 
content YouTube and Facebook have replaced the place specificity 
of musical performances of times past. So is music-spatiality made 
trans-boundary in the era of the second globalization. 

The conventional view on the twin birth of globalization and 
neoliberalism is that they manifest themselves in the mid-1970s 
and develop, within twenty years, into a global political-economic 
paradigm. They were the product of a political-ideological shift that 
identified markets as the solution to perceived public sector bloat, 
inefficiencies, and waste. Neoliberalism expressed a conservative, 
and in some senses a libertarian backlash against the great expan- 
sion of the social state that took place in the period that spans 
Franklin D Roosevelt’s New Deal and Lyndon B Johnson’s Great 
Society. In another sense, it was articulated as a technocratic means 
of rolling-back the state, at a time the material obsolescence of the 
great industrial metropolises required massive investments in 
public infrastructure. Public interest became handcuffed to private 
capital. Deregulation and privatization of swathes of the public 
sector, the increased porosity of borders, the enhanced mobility of 
capital, goods, services, and, in selected cases, labor (for example, 
in the case of the European Union’s Single Market), and the tech- 
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nological innovations that enabled firms and now-leaner-states to 
manage new (global) relations of production, would signal a turning 
point for cities — especially cities of great managerial consequence 
to the global economy and policymaking. Instead of annihilating all 
alternative economic governance, as the dystopian playbook would 
require, the rollout of neoliberal strategies would take different 
shapes with different outcomes depending on the resilience of 
national governments and the presence of alternative paths. 


Figure 6: Istanbul’s financial district in Levent (Ali Kabas) 


Getty Images, with permission 


In the case of Turkey, already in 1980 there were strong signs that 
Istanbul would emerge as a textbook showcase of globalization. 
From the standpoint of mainstream global cities scholarship, Istan- 
bul’s exquisite spatial logic as an historic intercontinental ‘hinge city’ 
presaged a bright future as a global city. Saskia Sassen is effusive in 
her discussion of the city’s promise as a global city in the making. 
She identifies three trends that point to its global ascendancy: 
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Afirst trend concerns the flows of capital: Istanbul is at the center of a geog- 
raphy of capital flows that stretches both East and West. Even though the EU 
is Turkey’s dominant trade and investment partner, current post - Cold War 
geopolitics make Asian countries increasingly important. The second trend 
concerns the in- and outflows of people, and here again we see a remark- 
able bimodality between Europe and Asia. The diversity of people migrating 
to and through Istanbul raises a question about the specific forms of knowl- 
edge that arise out of these intersections, about the contents at the heart of 
networked flows at a time of growing worldwide articulation among diverse, 
complex cultures in the world. The answer, perhaps, is reflected in a third 
trend coming out of a study of the top sixty cities in the world in terms of 
political and cultural variables (A. T. Kearney 2010). Istanbul sits in the top 
thirty, specifically as a global policy nexus, and as a city for human capital 
and talent (Sassen, 2011: 203). 


While impressive figures on domestic and foreign direct investment 
in Istanbul's infrastructure in the last twenty years should reason- 
ably support an optimistic assessment of Istanbul's urban futures, 
Sassen's assessment may not be adequately informed by Turkey's 
political complexity or grounded sufficiently on an understanding of 
the city's historical urban development trajectory. Formal and inte- 
grated urban development in the Istanbul metropolitan region has 
neither been sustained (or sustainable) across time, nor consistently 
financed at adequate levels by the state. After the implementation 
of important elements of Henri Prost's plan for Istanbul (1936—51), 
and the financial crisis of 1958 that precipitated a significant devalu- 
ation of the national currency, the state directed scarce investment 
to national industrialization instead of urbanization. Istanbul would 
continue to grow, its physical plant gradually deteriorating, bereft 
of the financial resources it would need to address infrastructure, 
social services, and strategic development needs. Informal urbanism 
inside the city and in the urban fringe would become all but inevi- 
table a response to these deficits. 

The movement of capital functions to Ankara in 1923 would 
diminish Istanbul's political centrality and vector financial resources 
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to the development of the new capital. Between that time and 1980, 
the Henri Prost plan for Istanbul would stand as the most compre- 
hensive attempt to revision the city along the lines of modern urban 
planning. Keyder remarks that the cynical military government that 
seized power in 1980 would quickly dilute the policies that kept 
Istanbul tethered to a national developmentalist paradigm, under- 
mine the national regulation of the economy, and open the door 
to a global logic of capital: “[T]he contours of the material world, 
ranging from the sites of investment to the patterns of consump- 
tion, from land development to building practices, were increasingly 
being determined by choices made by private capital” (Keyder, 1999: 
12-13). He continues, “A series of urban renewal projects that had 
remained on the drawing board for more than three decades were 
begun: large tracts of nineteenth-century inner-city neighborhoods 
were cleared, central city small manufacturing establishments were 
evicted from their centuries-old quarters. Boulevards were built 
along the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus — both massive projects 
involving large scale development” (Keyder, 1999: 17). 

Yet, the deep and comprehensive structural reforms that were 
applied in the core economies of the Global North, with their atten- 
dant political and social costs, were not fully implemented by Turkish 
governments to Istanbul, thus producing social-spatial inequalities, 
failing to roll-back informal urbanization, and causing the displace- 
ment of marginalized, politically unconnected communities. 

By the time Chief of the General Staff Kenan Evren’s military 
regime handed power to the popularly elected Torgut Ozal and his 
Motherland Party in 1983, significant structural reforms, under the 
auspices of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
were already under way. Senem Aydin-Diizgit and Yaprak Giirsoy 
point to the ties between the junta and international regulatory 
institutions: “Ozal’s presence in the military’s cabinet [he was a 
former World bank official] persuaded the IMF and World Bank 
that the Turkish Armed Forces were dedicated to the implemen- 
tation of the liberalization program. The suppression of worker 
activities during the military regime was also a positive sign that 
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the reform program could be carried out” (Aydin-Düzgit; Gürsoy, 
2008: 26). 

Under the governments that follow the return to democracy, 
Istanbul would become a site of significant national strategic invest- 
ment, and Turkey’s premier globalization site. An international 
business district — eccentric to the historic urban core — featuring 
office high rises and advanced telecommunications infrastructure — 
would emerge to address demand for globalization-grade corporate 
space. 

In a new spirit of Haussmanization (as in “renewal through 
demolition”), animated now by large amounts of finance capital 
from both national and international banks, urban renewal, and 
especially gentrification, become strategies for displacing marginal- 
ized populations from desirable terrain. Exemplary of this strategy 
is Law No. 5366 (Yıpranan Tarihi ve Kültürel Taşınmaz Varlıkların 
Yenilenerek Korunması ve Yaşatılarak Kullanılması Hakkındaki 
Kanun: Law for the Protection and Revitalization of Cultural and 
Historical Landmarks). It would give substantial latitude to the 
Istanbul Municipal Government to evict people and rezone land 
across the metropolis. Yildirim's critical study of hip-hop culture in 
Sulukule — a notable target of Law No. 5366 — reveals the connec- 
tions among displacement and marginality (as exclusion), and rap 
and hip-hop as levers for reimagining and activating globalization 
as resistance. 

The displaced population of Sulukule would not resist unaided. 
Kerem Çiftçioğlu, a human rights activist, reports on the surge 
in public campaigning by national and international civil society 
organizations, universities, and urban think-tanks, like “Sulukule 
Studio,” to name and shame those who instigated the forced 
removals. Gentrification opponents would propose an alterna- 
tive plan in August 2008 under the name Autonomous Planners 
Without Borders (STOP) (Ciftcioglu, 2011: 27). 
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Figure 7: Forced evictions from the historic urban core to suburban and 
extra-urban sites: The case of Sulukule (Çiftçioğlu, 2011: 28) 


Beyond-Istanbul.org, with permission 


As Yildirim also confirms, gains in publicity, notoriety, and good 
will notwithstanding, the expulsions would take place. The vast 
proportion of the 5,000 mostly Roma residents of Sulukule were 
relocated to a TOKI Social Housing Project, in Taşoluk, forty kilo- 
meters outside the urban core. In time “[t]hey were forced to leave 
the [TOKI] tenements because they could neither adapt to the 
living conditions there, nor afford to pay the monthly installments, 
building fees, or other costs. Most of the evictees returned to areas 
near their old neighborhood." (Ibid: 27-28). 

Urban zoning regulation is an instrument that has a political 
edge and can (and has had) implications for the permitting and 
operation of cultural and religious institutions: A ground truth of 
great consequence to the preservation and flourishing of zakirhood 
in cemevis, regardless of whether these are branded as religious or 
cultural installations. It also matters significantly in the case of the 
culture and musics of communities that are now largely absent. 
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The rembetes are long departed to Greece and Greek diasporic 
communities, and since the 1960s the Hellenic/Rum demographic 
has largely evaporated. But the built fabric of that most ancient 
(though no longer durable) community — its mahalles, its houses 
and gardens (the cosmopolitan, elite, and formally designed ones, as 
well as the modest, makeshift, and organic ones), and the Istanbul 
landscapes about which, and in which, music was made — are already 
annihilated or under threat by gentrification and global capital- 
authored projects (Beyoğlu has been especially impacted by such 
agency). The same cultural preservation challenge has impacted 
the landscapes of Asik musical culture. The neighborhoods and 
Café-Agik, as historic places of Âşik cultural production and land- 
scapes of reference, are becoming annihilated. Accordingly, now 
fully deterritorialized, Âşik voices and story telling and their socially 
critical value system are becoming silenced. 


Landscapes can be modified or erased, as a palimpsest. Urban 
spaces and populations can be made to bend to the will of an 
adamant state and of hyper-animated capital. Musics can be deterri- 
torialized from places of meaning and memory, and either silenced 
or channeled to electronic media that modulate their cultural (and 
political) character. In the pages that follow we explore the co 
construction of music and the politics of place in an Istanbul that 
has become both socio-spatially dual and divided across two eras 
of globalization.® 


8 | The comment is inspired by Keyder's statement that Istanbul is not dual 
but divided (Keyder, 1999: 25). We differ in finding it equally so - socio- 
spatially dual and divided. 
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Rembetika as Embodiment 
of Istanbul's Margins 


Musical Landscapes in and of Transition 
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The story of Rembetika is as much a story about music in great cities 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Balkans — Istanbul among 
them — as it is a story about the spatialities of states and statecraft. 
Beginning in the 1830s, the Ottoman imperial state continually 
“thickened,” its capacities expanding gradually to regulate aspects 
of everyday life, mobility, settlement, and speech. While at times the 
Ottomans claimed that this augmented the right of all to the city 
through modernization, this took place in a vastly uneven manner, 
leaving large segments of the population and urban areas outside 
of a new-normative society and prosperity. Within the Empire and 
Balkan states in the region, the “long” nineteenth century would 
produce new connections to an incipient world economy (and hence, 
opportunities for social mobility), and simultaneously, new means 
of marginalization. 

These social forces were nowhere more pronounced than in the 
imperial capital, Istanbul. The remaking of society would continue 
after the creation of the Turkish Republic in 1923, under the auspices 
of a Kemalist vision of Westernization and modernization. Rembe- 
tika as musical genre, state of mind, and practiced life, was one 
response by some marginalized subjects to such regional, statewide, 
and urban upheavals. 

I suggest that Rembetika is music in transition, in the sense 
that Maria Todorova imagines the Balkans and Balkanism as consti- 
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tuting a transitional concept — something not guite non-European 
(Todorova, 1997: 17-18). Rembetika is also music of transition, in 
the sense that it turned into songs the realities of life in the urban 
margins at a time of profound. In this chapter I explore Rembetika 
(the musical genre and the life mode) as co-constructive of Istan- 
bul’s socio-spatial margins, and as a phenomenon coterminous with 
the twilight of the Ottoman Empire, the emergence of the Turkish 
Republic, and the Greek diaspora that it triggered. Specifically, I 
focus on the scalar linkages between the body of the rembetes, 
which I consider from a Merleau-Ponty body schema perspective, 
and the scales of the mahalle (the neighborhood), the city, and the 
broader region, which encompasses Istanbul and the Asia Minor 
littoral as points of diffusion of Rembetika to Greek gateway cities, 
such as Thessaloniki, Athens, and Pireaus. Polarities define the 
Rembetika phenomenon: The neglected urban margins versus the 
rapidly changing urban core; the loss of an Empire and the gain of 
a Republic; Turkey and Greece (as origin and destination regions 
of Rembetika) co-constructed geopolitically by the Great War and 
its aftermath; and the voice (and musics) of “the Orient” versus 
those of the West. Ultimately, I claim that Rembetika was derived of 
crises of modernization, Westernization, and geopolitical happen- 
stance at the turn of the 19th century and the first half of the 2oth 
in urban places like Istanbul and Izmir. It gave voice, represented 
the embodiment of the urban margin, and provided solace and 
inclusivity to an otherwise invisible and excluded urban minority 
population. 

The consensus is that true rembetes disappeared sometime 
past the midpoint of the 2oth century along with the political- 
social circumstances that gave rise to them. One might ask what 
purpose serves today commodified Rembetika music, as it endures 
mostly in Greece and vestigially in Turkey. Is it a cultural form that 
amount to more than entertainment, perhaps becoming a contem- 
porary medium of an inclusive politics? I should think not. For all 
its extraordinary political and social charge in the genre’s forma- 
tive decades, the decoupling of urban marginality from the making 
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and performance of Rembetika since the 1960s has rendered it into 
a classical, popular musical genre as opposed to a subversive one. 
New forms of music, as Kevin Yildirim shows in his study of hip 
hop culture in Sulukule in this volume, have emerged to serve as 
commentary on, and resistance to exclusion, and as community 
connective tissue and a link between marginalized communities 
and the world. 


REMBETIKA - WHAT AND WHEN 


Those who know about the Rembetika music genre intimately — 
the musicians themselves and those who inhabited the world that 
Rembetika captured in verse, music, and movement — describe it as 
a fully immersive experience. Petropoulos writes that "[t]here is no 
rembetic way of thinking. There is a rembetic way of living" (Petro- 
poulos, 1991: 12). Stathis Gauntlett dates its beginnings to the mid-to 
late 19th century (Gauntlett, 2001: 24), while Petropoulos suggests 
that the genesis and the historical and artistic arcs of Rembetika 
originated in a creative milieu in the Ottoman Empire (later Turkey) 
and in Greece of the end of the 19th and first half of the 2oth centu- 
ries. Savvopoulos points out that “Rembetika” is used for the first 
time in a gramophone record label between 1910-13 (Savvopoulos, 
2006: 14). In any case the Rembetika culture milieu stood at a 
considerable distance from both Turkish and Greek educational 
institutions, music forms, and performance spaces where main- 
stream (including state-sanctioned) culture was produced. Further, 
Petropoulos suggests that Rembetika-as-life was a strongly sensory 
and intensely somatic experience. In both senses, it stands apart 
from the musical mainstream of a Westernizing Ottoman Empire 
and Turkish Republic. Most importantly, however, Rembetika, not 
unlike the music of the ágiks, is a musical tradition in transition, 
buffeted and shaped by modernity and nationalism (Samson, 2013: 


73-75). 
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This significant social distance, on the one hand, between 
rembetes (as musicians) and rembetes as those members of the 
general public who lived lives that reflected and inspired the Rembe- 
tika, and on the other hand, mainstream culture, begs the question 
of whether cultural marginality mapped on socio-economic margin- 
ality, and by extension, on socio-spatial marginality. And, indeed, 
this is the case. Rembetika music riffed on, lamented, mocked, 
attacked, and sung about the limitations and exclusions, injustices 
and cruel punishments (including incarceration), and anomie that 
mainstream society imposed upon the socially marginalized. And 
while there is no absence in the songs of self-blame for interper- 
sonal woes (referencing family members, lovers, pack brothers, the 
butcher and the tavern keeper), there is also no doubt that "society" 
(through its structures and their agents: the police, the state, the 
warden, the wealthy, and those generally in control) bears blame 
for the compromised position of those excluded. Absent a Marxian 
class-consciousness, these polarities are not expressed by rembetes 
in terms of a class struggle. Yet I would argue that one can neither 
call the rembetic world a reflection of the lumpen proletariat, as the 
rembetic phenomenon manifested itself geographically outside the 
European industrial capitalist core.! 


1 | Peter Manuel disagrees on this point. He writes that "[t]his music, 
called rebetika [or rembetika], was a product of the lumpen proletarian 
subculture that emerged during this dramatic urbanization process. While 
some of the migrants were dispossessed peasants from the Greek country- 
side, the majority were former inhabitants of Smyrna and Istanbul expelled 
in 1922. These latter brought with them their own Turkish-influenced urban 
musics, which eventually evolved into a commercial Greek popular music in 
conjunction with the rise of the mass media" (Manuel, 82). 
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Figure 1: Rembetes are posing for the camera in a small commercial 
street of the low-rent Karaiskaki neighborhood, which stood on an 
unincorporated swath of land between Athens and Piraeus reserved for 
refugee settlements — ca. 1937 (Petropoulos, 1991: 424) 


E— Eia) 


Kedros Editions, with permission 


The etymology and origins of the word rembetes (or rebetes) is in 
dispute. Popular imagination claims that comes from the Turkish 
term for “outlaw” (rebet), although Gauntlett, who is credited with 
the most systematic study of the term, questions it and any Turkish 
derivation of the term, suggesting a number of alternative sources 
that include Kurdish, Albanian, and Serbo-Croatian (Gauntlett 
2001: 40-43). 

Rembetes, then, can be described as mostly Greek ethnics who 
occupied the ranks of the socially marginalized in cities like Istanbul 
and Izmir, and who migrated and brought their musical culture to 
refugee camps in big Greek cities like Thessaloniki, Pireaus, and 
Athens (gateway cities for the population exchangees of the Treaty 
of Lausanne of 1922). 

As a musical genre, and following the population exchanges, 
Rembetika shed some of its Turkish modes in favor of more 
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European and harmony-oriented ones, especially under the influ- 
ence of Vassilis Tsitsanis (Manuel, 83). Rembetika as music culture, 
then, gives voice to exclusion and simultaneously “place-makes” and 
creates artistic/performance spaces for inclusion among those who 
perceive themselves as being left behind. 


THEORIZING THE REMBETES BoDY 


The life, activities, and daily paths of rembetes, as persons inhabiting 
the urban margin, are profoundly embodied. Rembetika’s fusion 
of lyrics, music, and dance render bodyspace into the elemental 
geographic scale. Bodyspace, in this case, includes the human body 
itself (which is socially-structurally excluded by normative society), 
as well as the dynamic and plastic envelope surrounding it. The 
bodies of the rembetes (adornments and accessories included) occupy 
and construct hyper-local space as an intimate bubble of inclusion 
as they lounge, move, swagger, gyrate, love/sex, agonize against, or 
produce creatively with other bodies, forming dyadic and multi-body 
spaces, most often in defiance of convention, charter institutions, 
and state power. Thus the manner in which the rembetes body is 
implicated in expressive and transgressive acts is constructive of 
inclusion and a reaction to exclusion. 

Merleau-Ponty’s concept of body schema is revealing here. He 
writes that the spatiality of the body is not positional but situational: 
it extends beyond bodily awareness as the “mere result of associa- 
tions established in the course of experience, but rather the global 
awareness of [one’s] posture in the inter-sensory world, a ‘form’ in 
Gestalt psychology’s sense of the word” (Merleau-Ponty, 2013: Kindle 
3549-3551). By extension “habit [as in habitual conduct in space] 
expresses the power we have of dilating our being-in-the-world, or 
of altering our existence through incorporating new instruments” 
(Ibid: Kindle 4402-4403). Simone de Beauvoir similarly suggests, 
that the lived body *is not a thing, it is a situation: it is [one's] grasp 
on the world" (de Beauvoir, 2010: 46). The construct is useful in 
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understanding the rembetes’ embodied life although Merlau-Ponty’s 
and de Beauvoir’s understanding of a situational body schema that 
“dilates into the world”, or alternatively “graps” (as in pulling one’s 
self forward or, at least, seizing and comprehending) the world, is 
best an description of French post-World War II subjectivity: a time 
of growth and opportunity, an environment of near-endless possi- 
bilities for the working and middle classes. 


The body schema of the Istanbul marginalized, the rembetes included, 
possessing little power, dilates into a much scaled-down world, or 
when it dilates transnationally, it is at the consequence of displace- 
ment. Machinists’ and leather workers’, porters’ and fruit peddlers’, 
carriage drivers’ and fishermen’s bodies in Ara Giiler’s totemic photo- 
graphs of Istanbul in the 1950s and 1960s are emblematic of that 
embodiment of labor. The porters of scrap metal in his 1965 photo- 
graph from Kazliçeşme — Istanbul’s iconic place of industry and stock- 
yards — are transformed-into-worker-ants, bearing outsize loads. 


Figure 2: Porters in Kazliçeşme industrial district (Ara Güler, 1965) 


Magnum Photos, with permission 
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Recalling Merlaeu-Ponty’s language, the porter in Eminönü, 
depicted in Giiler’s 1958 photograph carrying a huge barrel on his 
back, is (contorted and) transformed situationally into a mollusk- 
like hybrid. The barrel as an incorporated instrument extends the 
porter’s instrumentality, although not necessarily in a manner that 
extends his reach into the world. His is a strongly embodied life of 
highly circumscribed possibilities. Accordingly, in classic cultural 
geographic terms, we can imagine the rembetes’ laboring body impli- 
cated in a genre-de-vie (a mode of living and transforming the local) 
the contours of which are defined by the structural possibilities and 
limitations of Istanbul margins (Vidal de la Blache, 1922: 115—17).? 
The rembetes’ body schema, then, is co-constructed with the 
Ottoman-world-in-transition-to-modernity, and as such reflects and 
dilates into the changing city it inhabits, at least so far as the city’s 
socio-spatial state of marginality would allow. The more physically 


2 | Refining his regional concept of genre de vis in his Les Principes de 
Géographie humaine (1922), Paul Vidal de la Blache imagined the delimi- 
tation of regions on the basis of “modes of living/livelihood" constructed 
out of discursive action between society and nature: “... modes de groupe- 
ments sociaux, originairement sortis de la collaboration de la nature et 
des hommes, mais de plus en plus émancipés de l'influence directe des 
milieux. A l'aide de matériaux et d'éléments pris dans la nature ambiante, il 
(l'homme) a réussi, non d'un seul coup, mais par une transmission hérédi- 
taire de procédés et d'inventions, à constituer quelque chose de méthodique 
qui assure son existence et qui lui fait un milieu à son usage" (115-16). The 
takeaway here is that de la Blache, whose work was France-centered and 
substantially rural-focused, is describing a world in the throes of modern- 
ization. His genre de vie device situates action créatrice (203) and part 
d'invention (116) as essential mechanisms of, and for change, especially 
in the presence of external stressors. | suggest here that Rembetika is both 
descriptive of, and a catalyst for, the regionalization of some of Istanbul's 
margins, in the sense that its action créatrice - albeit contrarian to the 
mainstream - makes places of inclusion and systematizes resistance to 
exclusion. 
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bound to one’s corporeal (embodied) self one is, when toiling through 
a life where dirt, blood and guts (sometimes literally) are defining 
modalities, the less socially valuable one becomes to a Westernizing 
society that super-valorizes disembodied Reason. In that sense, the 
distressed rembetes body embodies the urban margins. Mechthild 
Hart notes that “[t]he further a person's class, color, national origin, 
or gender removes [him or] her from the category that symbolizes 
the pinnacle of disembodied purity [the Western, patriarchal ideal], 
the closer she gets to the merely physical or bodily” (Hart, 2013: 51). 
Explaining further the effects of mind-body dualism and polarity, 
Hart claims that “[w]hile the general social value shrinks or disap- 
pears for these bodies or body-carers, it grows for those categorically 
most removed from them” (Ibid). She is not necessarily thinking of 
“removed at a distance” in strictly geographical terms, but that is 
certainly so in this case. In extremis the undisciplined rembetes body 
may be incarcerated for violent acts, use of narcotics, or mouthing 
off at power. On an ordinary day, it circulates within eccentric- 
to-urban-renewal, low-rent neighborhoods, becoming implicated in 
minor, localized, and at times ‘outlaw’ circuits of capital. 

In the volatile decades that preceded the Great War and the end 
of empire, the lives of those in the socio-spatial margins of Istanbul 
and the Rembetika milieu, were going to be slowly drawn from 
worldlessness (as Hannah Arendt calls the muteness and anonymity 
of those who live and toil in the private realm — in our case the tradi- 
tional mahalle) (Arendt, 1958: 118) to an in-betweenness that, “defies 
the public-private” division” (Hart, 2013: 64). Living close to the 
ground, in neighborhoods that were not the target of urban civic 
or industrial modernization, the mass of socially marginal millet 
members (Greeks/Rum, Jews, and Armenians) worked in small, 
scant value-added, and strongly embodied trades and traditional 
occupations.’ That dolorous marginality or in-betweenness was the 
muse of Rembetika music and mirrored the rembetes' body schema 


3 | Itwould be incorrectto claim that anomie was the domain ofthe notorious 
among them - although, no doubt, there were rembetes who were notorious 
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in songs about love and sex, alienation and life in foreign lands, 
death and being condemned to Hades, about poverty, prison life, 
drugs, pride, the mother, and hymns to the beauty of the Orient. 


MODELING THE REMBETES Bopv 


Although Rembetika culture is closely identified with the Rembe- 
tika musical genre, Petropoulos, in his classic ethnography, claims 
the iconic rembetes in the Istanbul, Izmir, or Salonikan ‘hood is not 
by definition a café-amané singer or a musician, though he (and 
occasionally she — a rembetissa) is steeped in the music, verse, and 
dance of the genre. Thus, a rembetes may communicate his or her 
state of mind through dance — the idiosyncratic “zeybekiko” solo 
dance, the “hasapiko” (or so-called butchers’ dance) danced with 
peers, or the ‘tsifteteli”, though, in this latter case, only occasionally 
and selectively given that dance’s hyper-sensuous, feminine gyra- 
tions (Petropoulos, 1990: 7-62). 

A rembetes has not necessarily served time in prison, though 
oftentimes he has, or at the very least has associated with those who 
have been imprisoned. He is armed and inclined to use physical 
force, as he navigates the urban demimonde of Istanbul or Salonika, 
and especially the nocturnal haunts where rembetes play their music. 
He is known to appreciate the pleasures of hashish, calls it by various 
terms of endearment, and relies on it as chemical release from daily 
and long-term wretchedness. In fact, if also a musician, he holds the 
cigarette in a signature-rembetic way that accommodates playing his 
stringed instrument. 

Although, patently anti-bourgeois, a rembetes does not identify with 
the Left, and consequently has, at times, attracted the harsh critique of 
Greek leftists for this absence of discernable class-consciousness. The 
Communist Party of Greece derided Rembetika as “a weapon for the 


thieves and purveyors of protection and prostitution. As such they benefitted 
from disabilities of, and lapses in the gaze of police and the fiscal state. 
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subjugation of the masses in the hands of their oppressors [...] [a mani- 
festation of] a counterrevolutionary lumpen [...] the Turkish cultural 
fringe" (Vlisidis, 2011: 64). Only as the Greek Civil War (1946—49) 
drew to a close, would some intellectuals of the Left attempt to recon- 
cile communist ideology with the counter establishment sentiments 
of Rembetika. Writing in the Party's official newspaper O Rizospastis 
on January 28,1947, Foibos Anoyeianakis calls Rembetika “contempo- 
rary,” “popular” [referring to its social profundity rather than merely 
its entertainment appeal], *urban songs" (Anoyeianakis, 1947). Yet in 
spite of these partisan divisions, the rembetes clearly has a heightened 
sense of social justice, at least as other members of his immediate 
environment are concerned. Per the Rembetika lore, he does not 
have a steady job, instead walking a fine line between lawfulness and 
criminality. Contrary to that lore, some of the greats of Rembetika 
music, notably Tsitsanis and Vamvakaris, held blue-collar jobs. 


Figure 3: Drug paraphernalia, knives, and guns confiscated by police 


authorities (Petropoulos, 1991: 439) 


Kedros Editions, with permission 
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The rembetes is careful about his manner of dress, if only to make 
sure that the weapons are properly concealed. We cannot call him a 
dandy in the traditional sense, although his attire can be elaborate. 
That mode of dress is distinctive enough that the type is recogniz- 
able on the street. A rembetes may cut an impressive figure on the 
street in his working class mahalle or neighborhood, the same way 
a fedora- and zoot-suit wearer would have in the United States of the 
19408. 

According to Petropoulos, the relationship of a rembetes to 
family is almost always fraught. A rembetes would only rarely sing 
about his father or the father figure, but the mother is consist- 
ently held up as precious but tormented. Marital relations also fall 
outside the social conventions of the twilight of the Empire and 
the Republic that followed it. A true rembetes would never marry, 
defining himself, invariably, in opposition to bourgeois values 
and lifestyle. That was not an absolute, of course, as denizens of 
the Rembetika universe would cross the porous boundaries into 
straight society. Women featured greatly, in the Rembetika patri- 
archy, as lovers, as implicated in dramatic circumstances, being 
unattainable, unfaithful, or sexually uncontainable. A rembetes 
may also appreciate the sexual favors of younger men and boys 
without incurring the social disapproval of his peers, although the 
maintenance of masculinity is imperative. Facial hair — specifi- 
cally, moustaches — is mandatory. 

Lastly, a rembetes' speech can be exaggerated, mockingly misap- 
propriating ‘high Greek’, the archaizing idiom adopted in the 19th 
century by elites of the Modern Greek state. He would mix it with 
rembetes argot or slang, producing an encoded idiom fully compre- 
hensible only to other members of Rembetika society. 
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Figure 4: The famous rembetes Yiannis Papaioannou 


dances the Zeybekiko in an Istanbul café Aman, ca. 1950 
(Petropoulos, 1991: 483) 


Kedros Editions, with permission 


In all, to the eyes and ears of Western spectators, a rembetes would 
resemble somebody the French would call ‘mec’ or the Americans 
‘a soulful dude’. Thus, this list of rembetes attributes describes a 
person and an urban social fragment — not quite a class of people — 
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who is defined by socio-spatial marginality. The rembetes’ margin- 
ality may involve prison life, unemployment and poverty, use of 
mind-altering substances, the breaking of social conventions and 
taboos, and sequestration in some of the poorest districts in the 
city. He is a transgressor, who the marginalized masses may not 
dare to follow in his seemingly unbounded license. If they did, it 
would be in a dive bar, tavern or club, sharing hash and abstracting 
on the Rembetika zeitgeist by singing along, reserving a solo dance, 
and perhaps indulging in thoughts of taking revenge upon one's 
enemies. 

It would appear that the rembetes, their lives, and their iconog- 
raphy — obscured by the absence of official sources and accounts — 
were made for caricaturing. Much information about the early 
decades of Rembetika, before 1922, comes from Rembetika musi- 
cians, who narrated stories of their lives to music magazines and, 
occasionally, to biographers. Photographs from Rembetika haunts 
are scarce, and those, which survive, are of post-1922 Greek prov- 
enance.* Recent scholarship has put in doubt some of the claims 
made in Petropoulos' classic ethnography and have long been 
embraced as iconic of Rembetika life. Alexatos suggests that the 
iconic rembetes is, at least to some degree, the creation of the Greek 
middle classes. Both titillated and enthralled by the notoriety and 
contrarian behavior of rembetes, he claims a popular imagination 
crystallized some of rembetes’ most over-the-top characteristics 
(Alexatos, 2014: 36).° 


4 | Ilias Petropoulos has collected a considerable number of these 
surviving images in his 1991 Rembetika Songs, Athens: Kedros. 
5 | Kostas Ferris’ film Rebetiko (Silver Bear Award, Berlin International 
Festival, 1984), which was based on the life of singer Mara Ninou, trans- 
formed rembetika into an international musical sensation, while further 
reinforcing the anti-hero of the demimonde image of rembetes. 
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REMBETIKA AS TRANSGRESSION, ENEMY OF THE STATE 


The temporal and spatial settings of the Rembetika phenomenon 
allow us to triangulate ‘the urban’ with inclusion and exclusion by 
looking at Rembetika spaces, performances of Rembetika culture, 
and considering how they connected to broader society and to a 
state that was increasingly attempting to regulate behavior and 
culture. The very emergence of the rembetes, as a transgressive 
social-artistic type — be it in the last years of the Ottoman Empire, 
during the Kemalist rampage against the culture of the “Orient”, or 
the Metaxas dictatorship in Greece of the 1930s — was extraordinary. 
The phenomenon attests to the power of music to articulate resist- 
ance to political power and oppression. Petropoulos has pointed out 
that the rembetes life and cultural mode were at once a construction 
of marginality and a choice (Petropoulos, 1990: 10). Vlisidis claims 
that both aspects of Rembetika were perceived as threatening to the 
social and political order and, by extension, to Greek and Turkish 
elites. Lending voice to the oppressed, even when it was about affairs 
of the heart or the bedroom, ran counter to state cultures that relied 
heavily on the regulation of speech to protect their nationalist brand. 
During the Metaxas dictatorial regime, laws were passed in quick 
succession aimed at not just containing but annihilating what was 
described as “music that assaults the public sentiment, corrupts the 
aesthetic sensibility of the population, and adulterates and perverts 
the original spirit of Greece’s musical tradition.” The Directorate of 
Popular Enlightenment commanded the banning of all gramophone 
Rembetika records in circulation and demanded that all existing 
gramophone molds be submitted for destruction (Vlisidis, 2004: 
56-57). The legislation fell short of banning all live performances, as 
that would have required the close policing of marginalized neigh- 
borhoods — a task beyond the resources, though not the stomach, 
of what was essentially a fascist regime. Although polite Athenian 
society had long disapproved of the “Oriental” rembetiko qua amané 


» «u 


as “anachronistic”, “immoral”, and embarrassingly reminiscent of 
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Greece's Ottoman antecedents, it was the Metaxas regime, which, 
unwittingly, elevated it to political art. 

Embedded spatially in a hostile state, the performance of loud, 
rude, lewd or profane Rembetika songs in an underground club (a 
teké, so called, evoking the spiritual spaces of Sufi Islam), or their 
broadcast on the gramophone, is, I would claim, the quintessence of 
psychical self-care and wellbeing. Rembetika’s effects might appear 
improbable and fleeting, under the circumstances, lasting only until 
the smack cigarette burns out and the soulful dance ends. Impor- 
tantly, then, the true rembetes life can only happen in the socially 
polarized city, where there are vast neighborhoods of dispossessed 
refugees who would worship the rembetes and the rembetissa for 
giving voice to marginalized lives. The old rembetes composer, 
Yorgos Rovertakis, said that "[rlembetika songs were written by 
rembetes for rembetes ... The rembetes was a man who had a sorrow 
and threw it out” (Holst, 1994, 14). To wit, Rembetika are no longer 
Rembetika once extracted from the space-time that embodied it. It 
is ontologically transformed when performed on cassette, CD, or 
mainstream society club or orchestra hall, hence my earlier state- 
ment that today it has become “a classic”. 


ISTANBUL’S LANDSCAPES IN TRANSITION 
The Temporal Fix 


The earliest mentions of Rembetika date to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century (Butterworth/Schneider: 13), as noted before. Holst, 
who interviewed in the 1970s several old rembetes who remember 
the Great War and its aftermath describe the origins as follows: 
*[R]jembetika appeared toward the end of the 19th century in a number 
of urban centres where Greeks lived. About this time musical cafés 
appeared in towns like Athens and Pireaus, Larissa, Hermoupolis on 
the island of Syros, Thessalonika, still under Turkish domination, 
Smyrna, on the Turkish coast, and Constantinople [Istanbul] (Holst, 
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1994: 20). The chronological arc that defines its origins, its devel- 
opment into an important popular music genre, and its eventual 
demise through its transformation into a commodified type of music 
lasted approximately a century. The decline of Rembetika in Turkey 
and its further Hellenization would be catalyzed by the population 
exchanges of 1922. In important part, following the 1955 anti-Greek 
riots and the 1964 expulsion of most of Istanbul Greeks, the Istanbul- 
centering of that musical subculture came to an abrupt end. 

Without question, structural reforms in the second half of the 
19th century and beyond signaled a Western assault, with the reluc- 
tant complicity of the Divan, upon the cultural and social diversity 
of the Ottoman cosmopolis, along with a devalorizing of genres de vie 
and cultural production that did not cohere to the inexorable forces 
of industrial capitalism. 

One of the Tanzimat Charter’s critical objectives was the refash- 
ioning of important Ottoman cities, and especially the imperial 
capital, in accordance to the morphological sensibilities of formal 
planning, with Haussmanization adopted as the master paradigm 
by the end of the 19th century. The First Building Regulation of 1848 
(Birinci Ebniye Nizamnamesi) articulated new methods for parcel- 
lation and the widening and standardization of streets, while the 
expropriation regulations of 1856 created the legal environment for 
an urban palimpsest capable of erasing entire neighborhoods from 
the urban plan in the service of modernization (Aksoylu/Ates, 2013: 
14). To paraphrase the Communist Manifesto, a great deal of what 
was solid melted into air. And further, gradual revolutionizing of 
production (especially in Istanbul), surging disturbance of all social 
conditions, mounting uncertainty and agitation, all served to distin- 
guish the end of the 19th century from the pre-Tanzimat reform era. 
Much of the “fixed, fast-frozen relations,” with their train of ancient 
and venerable prejudices and opinions, were gradually “swept away, 


all new-formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify.” 


6 | The classic text reads as follows: “Constant revolutionizing of produc- 
tion, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncer- 
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Ottoman places and zones of urban stability, even if poor, either 
became potential targets for urban modernization, or ended up as 
destinations for those internally displaced by attempts at Hauss- 
manization.^ 

This tension (even fissure) between the stability and constancy 
of past cultural, political, and urban practices and the uncertainty 
and social convulsions produced by creeping modernity animated 
the storytelling, through song and dance, of the rembetes, whose 
stories were at times about interiority (psychic and emotive parox- 
ysms caused by yearning or loss) and at others, about exteriorizing 
resistance to a violent and indifferent society and state. Following 
María Lugones, storytelling then (or singing and dancing, in this 


tainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. 
All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable 
prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become anti- 
quated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy 
is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses his real 
conditions of life, and his relations with his kind. The need of a constantly 
expanding market for its products chases the bourgeoisie over the entire 
surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, estab- 
lish connections everywhere." (Manifesto of the Communist Party: https:// 
www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/download/pdf/Manifesto.pdf, p. 16.) 
7 | As the Haussmanization paradigm illustrated in the case of Paris, 
massive financial resources needed to be injected into urban transforma- 
tion, resources that were not available in the case of Ottoman Istanbul. As 
Celik explains, western planners, such as Joseph Antoine Bouvard, were 
invited to vision major projects that would have created a regulartown plan. 
Boulevards and squares in the French planning sensibility were meant to 
modernize the capital. The projects were geographically focused on prestig- 
ious quarters of the Old City (Hippodrome, Beyazit Square, Validé Square, 
and the Galata Bridge). The abstract character of these plans in addition to 
capital scarcity, made these ambitious plans improbable if not impossible. 
Clearly neighborhoods of lesser political and economic importance would 
have remained entirely outside the scope of such visioning. 
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case) can be “emancipatory sense-making” for those who live in the 
“in-between” of multiple worlds/selves (Lugones, 2003: 210)® 

When Edmondo De Amicis’ travel book Constantinople was 
published in 1877, the Ottoman Empire had been on the road to struc- 
tural economic reform for decades. Already in the first three decades 
of the 19th century, economic changes in the industrializing world 
were hastening a new balance of power and ordering of states that 
placed the Empire at a relative disadvantage. The substantial, if not 
massive, collateral impacts of economic change on its geopolitics, its 
social-cultural make-up and dynamics, and on the urban environ- 
ment were felt most strongly in Istanbul. By 1877 the Empire was 
burdened by enormous debt owed to European banks and incurred 
primarily during the Crimean War. Lands in the Balkans and the 
Caucasus were lost to Austro-Hungarian and Russian aggression. 
The losses were limited through British advocacy, although Britain 
leveraged its position as mediator in order to gain territorial conces- 
sions in Cyprus and Egypt. And as the territorial integrity and 
geographical extent of the Empire became increasingly destabilized 
and reduced, Istanbul — ever the hinge of the Empire — continued to 
grow demographically and become increasingly culturally complex 
and dynamic. 

New commercial linkages to successor states like Greece, Bulgaria 
and Romania, re-segmented and alimented the cultural milieu with 


8 | Mechthild Hart draws on Lugones' work which studies the tensions 
and contradictions that underwrite the lives and itineraries of Latina 
domestic workers in the Unites States, who through their embodied labor 
are "resistively moving in an in-between space that defies the public- 
private division". Not "at home", yet at the home of their employers, the 
domestic workers occupy an “in-between” space that defines conventional 
definition. This "in-betweenness" represents common experiential ground 
among domestic workers, who, once in a place where they can share their 
stories, lose their muteness, recollect, gain voice, and engage in liberatory 
action by publically acknowledging their "passion, anger, fury, but also joy 
and delight in hearing others confirm their experiences" (Hart, 2013: 64). 
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new languages and artistic expressions. Old antagonists, such as 
the Italians and the Russians, and new ones, primarily the French, 
the British and the Germans, articulated the Istanbul “local,” be it 
the port, the new industries, the cultural sites (now in the Grand 
Tour), the semt (the urban district), and even the common mahalle 
(the neighborhood), to new circuits of capital and cultural exchange. 
Yet, at the time it was unclear what Istanbul’s future would look like. 
While resting against a rail on the Galata Bridge, De Amicis mused 
about what it might look like in the 21st century: 


I see her, the Constantinople of the future, that London of the East, rising up 
in gloomy, oppressive majesty upon the ruins of the loveliest city on earth. 
The hills will be leveled, the groves cut down, the brightly painted houses 
demolished; the horizon will be closed on every side by long, rigid lines of 
apartment blocks, workers’ housing and workshops, interspersed with a 
thousand factory chimneys and clock towers with pyramid-shaped roofs. 
(De Amicis, 1878: 72). 


Indeed, for the Western European subject living in the advancing 
industrial capitalist era of the 1870s, smokestack industrialization 
and the new disciplines and cadence of industrial working life would 
have appeared inevitable. In a Marxian sense, at the time, capital did 
appear unstoppable in its drive to reproduce the landscapes of Shef- 
field, Liége and Dusseldorf all across the world. In the case of the 
Empire, industrial transformation — albeit limited — was geographi- 
cally centered in Istanbul. 
De Amicis continues imagining ... 


Long, straight, regular avenues will divide Stamboul, gridlike, into ten 
thousand enormous districts; telegraph wires will criss-cross over the roofs 
of the noisy city like a vast spider’s web; a black torrent of top hats and caps 
will flow all day long over the bridge of the Sultana Valide; the mysterious 
hill of the Seraglio will be a zoological park; the Castle of the Seven Towers a 
prison, the Hebdomon a museum of natural history: the whole will be solid, 
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geometrical, useful, grey and ugly, and a great dark, ever-present cloud will 
cover the beautiful skies of Thrace ... (Ibid). 


De Amicis' stock imagery of the European industrial town of his era 
could, of course, have as well been referring to Genoa or Milan. The 
strong conviction of his words says more about him as a creature of 
the Industrial Revolution than about the evolutionary path Istanbul 
objectively was taking at the time. Still, his description is impor- 
tant because it marked a time of extraordinary possibilities for the 
Empire and its capital. And at a later point in the book, De Amicis 
puts his journalist hat back on, giving an eyewitness report of the 
music and theater scenes at ground level. His orientalist language 
surprises and offends, but we can read through it to extract useful 
information about the urban music scene: 


At Constantinople, anyone with a strong stomach may pass the evening at 
the theater and take his choice from a host of fleapits of every kind, many 
of which have gardens and sell beer ... The Turks ... prefer to frequent the 
places where certain French actresses, painted, half naked and impudent, 
perform popular songs to the accompaniment of a tinpot orchestra. One of 
these theaters was the Alhambra, in the main street of Péra; one long room 
which was always full with a sea of red fezzes from the stage to the door. It is 
impossible to describe the kind of songs they sang and the gestures which 
accompanied them as these intrepid ladies strove to make their Turkish 
audience understand the innuendoes (De Amicis, 1878: 90-1). 


The conflation of “fez-bearer” with “Turk” is misleading as the fez 
was worn quite widely across ethnicities, religions and classes at that 
time. It further reveals De Amicis' cultural naiveté. What is useful, 
however, is the confirmation of the Péra district as an epicenter of 
“bright lights” establishments, of the presence of a broadly gualita- 
tive range of entertainment venues, some even bearing grandiose 
names like Alhambra, and of the nature of entertainment, which 
clearly appeared licentious, at least to the eyes of Western European 
Victorians. 
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Figure s: In frames 5 and 6 of the 1890-1910 multi-frame Sebah & Joaillier 
Panorama de Constantinople, pris de La Tour de Galata, we observe a 
great volume of shipping and the dense built fabric in the Golden Horn 


US Library of Congress Collection: prints and photograph 
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The operative phenomena in the 2oth century Istanbul are 
mobility and transition. Mobility is represented in terms of the trans- 
mission of Rembetika to metropolitan Greece, primarily as a corol- 
lary of the displacement of Istanbul and Izmir Greeks from Thrace 
and Asia Minor. Musical transition takes place with the geographical 
displacement of the creators and performers of the Rembetika from 
Turkey to Greece, which precipitated a progressive leaching out of 
Turkish musical elements from lyrics and music, resulting in their 
Hellenization. Taken together, mobility in the guise of forced migra- 
tion and musical transition, as the “rehoming” of Rembetika in the 
Greek world, are exemplary of exclusion and inclusion. In this case, 
geopolitics becomes destiny. 


The time frame of 1900-1955 is meaningful for both the Ottoman/ 
Turkish milieu, in which Rembetika appears to have formed, and 
for the Greek milieus of Thessaloniki, Athens, and Piraeus, to 
which the Rembetika cultural forms of music, lyrics, and dance 
were transmitted. In the case of Ottoman/Turkish geopolitics, 
the beginning of the period signals the erosion of the Ottoman 
political and social order and its transformation and replacement 
by new dynamisms of republicanism, modernization, Westerniza- 
tion, and statism. We can usefully break down these fifty-five years 
into sub-periods, as follows: From 1900 to 1909, which signals the 
establishment of the Young Turk order, from 1909 to 1923, which 
includes the defeat in the Great War, the collapse of the Empire, 
and the establishment of the Republic; from 1923 to 1945, which 
covers the maturation of the Republican regime, the roll-back of 
Ottoman cultural forms and practices, and the emergence of a new 
geopolitical order in the Eastern Mediterranean and the Balkans 
following the convulsions of the Second World War. The final 
period terminates with the Cyprus crisis of 1955 and the anti-Greek 
riots that essentially bring to a close the Hellenic demographic 
story in Istanbul. 

In the case of Greek geopolitics, the period 1900-1922/23 
describes an extraordinary arc of geopolitical expansion followed by 
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an equally dramatic collapse. The defeat of the Hellenic State by the 
newly formed Turkish Republic in 1922 stands as a catalytic moment 
for geopolitics, demography and cultural production: a large popu- 
lation and its culture was displaced and re-territorialized on the 
Hellenic mainland, with epicenters in the urban centers of Thes- 
saloniki, Athens, and the port city of Piraeus. Rembetika is one of 
these cultural complexes that follow the exchangees. 

The years that follow — roughly 1922-1934 — represent a period of 
adjustment and consolidation of the exilees qua diasporic commu- 
nities in their new territorial bases. In 1922 Hellenism’s “spores” 
of demography, culture, and property were slingshot by geopo- 
litical circumstances “back” to a fairly newly constructed Hellenic 
State — barely one hundred years old at that point in time. The key 
fact here is that for the Greeks of Istanbul, Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
the country they encountered as refugees was an alien land, even if 
they essentially spoke the same language and belonged to the same 
church. 

Finally, the years from the mid-1930s to 1955 are defined by a 
systemic — if not existential — struggle to annihilate Rembetika 
songs and life, and by extension, everything that did not ideo- 
logically and culturally conform to the reactionary definitions of 
modern Hellenism and Turkism of the period. In the 1930s Turkey 
and Greece were traveling along similar paths. Both state cultures 
defined themselves in opposition to the multiethnic, multi-vernac- 
ular, cosmopolitan, imperial, and regional cultural forms of the 
Ottoman world, and went to considerable length to contain, if not 
expunge, vestiges of Ottoman culture. A musical heritage that was 
a reflection of empire — not unlike the musical cultures of the âşıks 
and the Zeybeks — clearly, Rembetika heightened the anxieties of 
Greek and Turkish nationalisms, which aimed at purity of cultural 
idiom. 
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Figure 6: Greek-Orthodox population of Istanbul (former 
Constantinople) 1844-1997 ° 
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Savvas Tsilenis, with permission 


The Spatial Fix 


Although entirely urban in terms of its spatial fix, and flourishing 
in large centers like Istanbul and Izmir, Rembetika culture had a 
fraught relationship to modernity (at least as defined by the Tanzimat 
reforms). Here we encounter the rising importance of class among 
Ottoman religious minorities - the Rum (in the case of Istanbul, 
the Greek culture Orthodox community), the Armenians, and the 


9 | Data drawn from Kamouzis Dimitrios (2010): The Constantinopolitan 
Greeksinthe Era of SecularNationalism, Mid-19th Centuryto 1930, Doctoral 
dissertation, London: University of London, King's College, Department of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, p. 32; Darja Reuschke/Monika Salz- 
brunn/Korinna Schönhârl (2013): The Economies of Urban Diversity: Ruhr 
Area and Istanbul, New York: Palgrave Macmillan, pp. 117-122; xágpag 
Toıhevnç (accessed 2016): H pelovétnta Twv Op8660&uv Xpioriavav orig 
emíonueg OTATIOTIKEÇ TNG cüyxpovnc Toupkíag kai orov aoriKÓ Xupo, 
(Savvas Tsilenis, The Christian Orthodox Minority in Official Statistical 
Sources of Contemporary Turkey): http://www.demography-lab.prd.uth.gr/ 
DDAoG/article/cont/ergasies/tsilenis.htm 
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Jews. Millet elites substantially embraced and benefitted from the 
rollout of Westernization after 1847, while vastly greater segments 
of these same communities were not structurally incorporated in 
modernity and became increasingly marginalized. In the midst of 
a fast-transforming capital and region, socially marginal commu- 
nities were increasingly becoming exposed to, and disciplined by 
a more assertive state and social forces of Western sensibility. In 
ways that mattered to the conduct of their everyday life — putting 
food on the table, avoiding violent death, sheltering safely in a home, 
experiencing love and loss, and preserving and enriching places of 
meaning — poor communities became “in-betweens,” who faced the 
prospect of increased pressure to change and adapt, and, in extermis, 
of erasure. 


The "where" of this Rembetika musical storytelling as emancipatory sense- 
making (and placemaking) is at issue here. María Lugones offers the useful 
and adaptable construct of the "hangout" that spatializes the notion of 
public happiness, be it the construct of pleasure (of becoming visible to 
others as an equal, per Arendt) (Arendt, 1978: 36) or of fear (per Kriste- 
va's critique of Arendt's argument about the bases for political bonding) 
(Kristeva, 2000: 180-81): 


“Hangouts are highly fluid, worldly, non-sanctioned, communicative, occu- 
pations of space, contestatory retreats forthe passing of knowledge, forthe 
tactical-strategic fashioning of multivocal sense, of enigmatic vocabularies 
and gestures, forthe development of keen commentaries on structural pres- 
sures and gaps, spaces of complex and open ended recognition. Hangouts 
are spaces that cannot be kept captive by the private/public split. They are 
worldly, contestatory concrete spaces within geographies sieged by and in 
defiance of logics and structures of domination." (Lugones 2003: 221) 


As a phenomenon that did not attract the gaze of the state, there is 
very little specific information about the rembetes’ whereabouts in 
imperial Istanbul. This is what we know: The Rembetika “hangouts” 
were likely located in Istanbul mahalles where most of the Greeks 
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lived. These neighborhoods were rarely if ever culturally homoge- 
neous. Behar describes how “the traditional mahalles of Istanbul 
were generally very mixed in terms of wealth, social class, and 
status. Residential patterns usually ran along lines of ethnicity and 
religion,” although the degree of homogeneity of mahalles has been 
challenged in recent scholarship (Behar, 2003: 4-5). There were, 
however, “some mahalles where, on the whole, the inhabitants 
fared better than those of other neighborhoods ... Really ‘exclusive’ 
areas, or particularly well-off neighborhoods, or particularly desti- 
tute ones were quite exceptional” (Ibid). This is quite important in 
discerning the spatiality of Rembetika and the marginalized popu- 
lations they created music for and about. First, the excluded rhap- 
sodized by rembetes were often co-located with groups that were 
more socially integrated and upwardly mobile than themselves. 
Second, we know that Rembetika were identified with Greek urban 
communities like Fener, Galata and Péra, Tershané, Tarlabasi in 
Beyoglu, and Tatavla and the surrounds of the Kasim Pasa ship- 
yards. (Savvas, 2016: online). The departure of the Greeks from 
these communities between 1922 and 1955 would signal the eradi- 
cation of Rembetika “hangouts” as emancipatory (inclusive) spaces 
in Istanbul. 

At the mahalle scale, a bricolage of old-agents of the Empire 
carried out functions of local control: The figures of çeribaşı, vari- 
ously interpreted as descended from the demobilized sipahi/cavalry 
class, the local muscle and informal enforcer type (who Petropoulos 
calls “kapâdai”), and the gendarme, or Western-styled policeman, 
representing the state, shared the security sphere and acted upon the 
public domain from different vantage points: The gendarme walked 
the beat, while the kapadai surveyed the mahalle from his chair at 
the café. The çeribaşı backed up the gendarme with his historical 
authority (Petropoulos, 1990: 13-15). All three represented late 
Ottoman masculinity at a time the Empire is being slowly disman- 
tled by European Great Powers. Rembete masculinity, as we know, 
possesses its own distinctive performances, situated it in opposition 
to that of the local heavies. 
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Figure 7: "This map indicates the general results of investigations 
concerning the national complexion of various parts of the city. It is not 
based upon a house-to-house survey and therefore it can be regarded 
only as approximately accurate. There is more or less intermingling of 
nationalities in every section” (Goodsell, 1922) 
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As Petropoulos suggests, the balance of power between the formal 
state and such informal local enforcers was very delicate, though 
nothing of great importance to the state would take place here. 
Our paradigmatic neighborhood was socially marginal. Porterage, 
fishing (if also on the urban littoral), petty industry mostly on the 
Golden Horn side, small commerce including hole-in-the-wall cafés 
and taverns, petty crime, and “sin” industries, defined the occu- 
pational mosaic. By century's end the traditional spatial-sectarian 
segregation in the city was gradually giving way to segregation by 
class. 

The urban, and occasionally suburban, establishments where 
rembetes performed their music, ranged from hole-in-the wall cafés, 
taverns that would set up a so-called 'palko' or dais for the night's 
performance, and clubs that ranged from simple loft spaces over 
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taverns to actual storefront establishments. In the case of “suburban” 
clubs, free standing buildings — sometimes either just shacks or 
more permanent facilities — would be erected. Holst records the 
reminiscences of old rembetes who described them as “... cafés ... on 
various levels of sophistication, but the standard type was called the 
Café Aman, probably a corruption of the Turkish Mani Kahvesi, a 
café where two or three singers improvised on verse, often in the 
form of a dialogue with free rhythm and melody ... In the early 
Greek Café Amans, there would simply be a space left at one end of 
the café for musicians” (Holst, 1994: 20).'? 

In all, then, the urban is implicated in each one of these scales — 
micro-scale of bodyspace, the meso-scale of the mahalle and its 
performance places, and the macro-scale of the state-in-transforma- 
tion. The urban is neither mere stage nor context for the Rembetika 
passion play. A certain kind of state and a certain kind of city create 
and enable Rembetika by incubating marginality, and Rembetika 
operates as part entertainment, as part salve, as part resistance. 


10 | Ultimately, there is much more information about rembetika estab- 
lishments in Greece than in pre-1922 Istanbul. Over the years that follow 
the forced migration of 1922, rembetika assume more and more the char- 
acteristics of small business. Petty capitalists - almost never the rembete 
performers - would set up clubs, which in some cases would be patronized 
by urban elites not unlike the way whites patronized blues and jazz clubs 
in black neighborhoods before desegregation in the United States. Their 
association with rembetika and the social mix that produced them gave 
those communities a certain degree of notoriety: Kokkinia and Troumba in 
Piraeus, Tzitzifies and Faliro in Athens, Vardaris in Thessaloniki are closely 
associated with rembetika culture. Because of the market efficiencies 
achieved through what urban geographers would call ‘agglomeration econ- 
omies”, these same neighborhoods were low-rent bright lights districts that 
alongside fleets of bars they featured brothels and blue movie theaters. In 
another sense, such neighborhoods are materially similar to the American 
skid row but not associated with the dynamics of the central business 
district. 
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Figure 8: (Map detail) The Christian quarters appear in grey. 
Militârgeographisches Institut der österreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie aus den Jahren (1860-70): “Konstantinopel, Pera, Skutari, 
Goldenes Horn, siidlicher Bosporus, aus der Generalkarte der 


europüischen Türkei und Griechenlands.“ 


Wikimedia Commons 
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Figure 9: Petropoulos poses for the camera in August 25, 1973 with 
brothers Karolos and Nikos Milanos, the owners of the rembetes café 
“Skala” (a tongue-in-cheek reference to the Scala of Milan) in the city 
of Volos. Their father, Stefanos, opened the café in 1963 (Petropoulos, 
1991: 400) 
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REMBETIKA LANDSCAPES 
OF INCLUSION AND EXCLUSION 


Starting in the middle of the 19th century, industrial modernity and 
Great Power geopolitics impacted all social strata, from Ottoman 
elites to the Europeanized classes at the Péra, all the way down the 
social ladder to the urban poor. When Westernization, moderniza- 
tion, industrial capitalism, and European ideas of social develop- 
ment supplanted the sectarian structure of Ottoman society with 
new class dynamics, new polarities of home and work, politics, 
and identities, marginalized urban populations — especially non- 
Muslims — were further alienated and left behind. Rembetika as 
music genre and heteroclite state of the mind and life gave voice to 
marginalized Istanbul Greek minority ethnics during the twilight 
of the Ottoman Empire. Rembetika is their song of sorrow, protest, 
and resistance. The rembetes embodied life and music — coded in a 
body schema that at times negotiated and at times clashed with the 
changing city — defied social, behavioral, and artistic conventions. 
As such Rembetika is music of transition, because the externali- 
ties of change and transition served as muse. In giving voice to the 
dispossessed, Rembetika created inclusion and expressed resistance 
to exclusion, if not durably, then through ephemeral acts of defiance. 

In the city’s soundscapes, on the one hand the waltz, and on 
the other, Rembetika and amané, did not readily mix as parts of the 
city adopted western forms and modes and others did not. I do not 
suggest that Rembetika was not cosmopolitan. It reflected a Balkan 
and Eastern Mediterranean cosmos, as opposed to the dominant 
cosmos constructed in Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna, and Saint- 
Petersburg. Although musically the Rembetika originate in the East 
(in Istanbul and Izmir primarily), it was only after their transmis- 
sion to Greece, post-1922, that Rembetika would assume a form 
in which it would endure, albeit commodified, to the present day. 
Brought to the Greek mainland from Istanbul and Izmir neighbor- 
hoods, Rembetika is a musical genre in transition — a transition to a 
more profoundly Hellenized Rembetika genre catalyzed by forced 
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migration. It is accented, flavored, and emboldened by the persis- 
tence of socio-spatial marginality and censorship in the new Greek 
homeland, as much as by the trauma of lost homesteads and home- 
lands in Asia Minor. 

Until its transmutation into a commodified, popular Greek 
musical genre in the 1960s, Rembetika, when visible to the gaze 
of the state, was disapproved of, censured, banned, and threatened 
with annihilation. Rembetika was constructed by illiberal regimes 
in Turkey and Greece of the 1930 into a political (or at least politi- 
cized) art form that threatened state ideas of occidentality, Europe- 
anness, and modernity. As such, Rembetika songs about exclusion 
transformed dive clubs and shanties into empowering — and inclu- 
sive — landscapes. 


I would like to thank Elizabeth Kelly for her much needed editorial inter- 
ventions, encouragement, and. good counsel, and. the editors of Kedros 
Publishing, Athens, for kindly allowing the reproduction of several of the 
images in this chapter. 
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“Poorness is Ghettoness” 
Urban Renewal and Hip-hop Acculturation 


in Sulukule, Istanbul 


Kevin Yıldırım 


Standingon a streetin Karagümrük one dayin March 2014, ateenage 
boy named Efe explained the origins of his local hip-hop scene to me. 
“We started rapping after the neighborhood was destroyed,” he said, 
speaking with the concision and authority of someone well beyond 
his thirteen years. Although I had been visiting Karagümrük for 
more than a year at this point, to both research musical change and 
teach English as a volunteer, I had yet to hear the local fervor for 
rap explained so succinctly. Efe had articulated what others had 
only ever implied to me through either words or actions: the urban 
renewal project that had destroyed their neighborhood had also kick- 
started their interest in hip-hop. 

The “we” Efe spoke of refers to the roughly two-dozen teenagers 
and young adults who comprise his local music scene. They are 
a diverse and active network of enthusiasts, one for which differ- 
ences of gender, ethnicity, family background, and age have been 
overcome by a shared excitement for hip-hop culture and an intense 
sense of local pride. The neighborhood that unites them, however, 
is not often identified, as one might assume given my introduc 
tion above, as Karagümrük, the working-class district on Istanbul’s 
historic peninsula in which Efe and I stood that day. It is, instead, 
Sulukule, the neighborhood that in Efe’s terms had been destroyed. 
In this chapter I explore how young former residents and their peers 
have acculturated hip-hop music, dance, style, and discourse in 
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the aftermath of Sulukule’s destruction. This change, I argue, has 
amounted to both a reconceptualization of Sulukule as a hip-hop 
ghetto and an empowering local identity based upon this new spatial 
dynamic. In this context the term “ghetto” refers to two concepts 
that are separate but in constant dialogue with one another. It is first 
an identifying concept that can unite — yet further stigmatize — an 
urban minority, and second, a primary tool by which members of a 
hip-hop community can delineate their local scene from others. In 
many ways, the growing popularity of hip-hop in Sulukule amounts 
to the interweaving of these two concepts and their subsequent 
manifestation on social and cultural planes. Drawing from two and 
a half years of fieldwork on-site in Karagümrük, the physical space 
in which the spirit of Sulukule lives on, I contend that hip-hop accul- 
turation in Sulukule indicates an aestheticized turn to the local that 
is in dialogue with the design tenets of post-Fordist cities, specifi- 
cally Krims’ idea of integrated aestheticized space. By adopting this 
modern tendency of place branding, Sulukule youth participate in 
prevailing modes of accumulation even as they may assume a rebel- 
lious identity. 

Analyses of Sulukule’s new urban voice have so far been limited 
to analyzing music videos by local rap group Tahribad-ı İsyan (van 
Dobben Schoon 2014: 655-56; Yıldırım 2015: 257-65). My focus 
here is on the construction of place as it occurs outside of contained 
artistic works like “Wonderland.” I shift my attention from music 
video analysis towards the aesthetics of everyday life in Sulukule 
as displayed through speech, within personal style, and in spaces. 
Using Krims’ principle of integrated aestheticized space, I argue 
that the cultural changes occurring in Sulukule can be better under- 
stood and contextualized with recourse to the aesthetics of place- 
making in capitalist cities. As this tenet of urban design stipulates, 
negotiations of self and place in Sulukule have amounted to the 
creation of a locality that is bound to a fixed geography, aesthetically 
consolidated, and intended to add value to the neighborhood. 

Prior to its destruction in 2009, Sulukule was an established 
Romani neighborhood in the central Istanbul district of Fatih. For 
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much of the 2oth Century, the area was renowned as an entertain- 
ment quarter, famous for its Romani musicians and dancers, many 
of who had lived in the area for generations. Eğlence evleri (enter- 
tainment houses) were its primary sources of income, and regularly 
brought outside visitors and money to an otherwise stigmatized 
neighborhood located just inside of the city’s Byzantine-era walls. 
In the early 1990s, though, the local Municipality shut down the 
eğlence evleri on the grounds that they were not just sites of tradi- 
tional Romani culture but hotbeds of drugs and prostitution. But 
the decision to close the area’s principal source of livelihood only 
further impoverished Sulukule and encouraged its illicit economies. 
Deprived of a major source of income, faced with a growing drug and 
crime problem, and informally cordoned off from the surrounding 
neighborhood (Karaman and Islam 2011: 4-5), many local residents 
struggled with urban poverty and joblessness throughout the 1990s 
and early 2000s. 

With its central location, worsening socio-economic condition, 
and deteriorating physical state, Sulukule was a prime candidate 
for urban renewal. As many would know, this term refers to the 
redevelopment of inner-city buildings and neighborhoods, and in 
Istanbul it is not without its controversy. The Turkish term is kentsel 
dönüşüm, which refers to the destruction of older houses and build- 
ings in order to build new ones. The impetus for real estate devel- 
opers is to earn more money from potential returns than those 
being currently accrued — what Neil Smith referred to in the late 70s 
as “rent-gap logic” (Smith 1979: 545). But owing to a number of 21st 
century reforms that legalize the expropriation of private property 
by local administrative bodies, urban renewal projects in Istanbul 
bear the potential to impinge on the rights of local residents even 
as they can promise substantial financial returns to their private 
and public backers. The 2005 reform that the Sulukule project was 
based on, for instance, Law No. 5366, transfers administrative rights 
for protected historical districts from the Conservation Council to 
local municipalities. The law authorizes the latter to redevelop these 
historical districts if they are deemed “derelict” and “obsolescent” 
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(Angell et al. 2014: 651). Karaman and Islam conclude that because 
this reform does not “specify consent and participation of the resi- 
dents as pre-conditions for the [Sulukule] renewal project,” residents 
had no choice but to “accept the terms and conditions imposed by 
the local Municipality or else face expropriation and eviction” (2010: 
3). Without asking Sulukule residents for the permission or input, in 
other words, the Fatih Municipality demolished and rebuilt a long- 
standing neighborhood. 

The renewal project proposed that homeowners would move 
into new units on-site, once completed, and pay the difference in 
value between their old and new houses. But this was financially 
unrealistic for many in Sulukule, where many residents struggle 
with poverty and joblessness. Refusing the low expropriation prices 
offered by the Municipality, many ended up selling their deeds 
to real estate speculators and moved into the adjacent neighbor- 
hood of Karagümrük. Tenants, meanwhile, were offered prohibi- 
tively expensive units in government housing 35 kilometers away 
from Sulukule in Taşoluk. This proposal proved untenable as well, 
because it involved a complete change in lifestyle, finances, and 
proximity to key services in the city center. Faced with a lack of alter- 
native solutions, many former Sulukule residents simply resettled 
in nearby Karagümrük. Despite attracting substantial public oppo- 
sition (Karaman 2014: 11-13; Somersan and Kırca-Schroeder 2008: 
103), the project went ahead on the basis of its solid legal founda- 
tion. In partnership with the Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality, 
and the Housing Development Administration of Turkey (TOKİ), 
the district Municipality of Fatih accordingly oversaw the renewal 
project through to its ultimate completion in 2014. Though much of 
Sulukule was physically destroyed in the process, many locals still 
refer to the area around the redevelopment project as Sulukule, and 
I follow suit in this chapter. 

My account begins with a harsh reality behind hip-hop’s influ- 
ence on area youth: Sulukule’s redevelopment was especially painful 
for its younger residents. Ozlem Soysal, a child psychologist who 
works with former residents in Karagümrük, argues that the 
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lengthy and contentious nature of Sulukule's renewal caused most 
children to develop post-traumatic stress in its wake (Ö. Soysal, 
personal communication July 24, 2013). “The demolition added to 
[the children’s] lives a kind of physical violence from the state,” she 
says, “because they know that the state breaks their houses down.” 
The physical force of destruction triggered an emotional distress 
that aggravated pre-existing struggles with broken families, poor job 
prospects, crime, and drugs, resulting in a visceral and unprocessed 
pain. Many local youth resent and distrust government institutions 
as a result. “They don’t want to go to school,” adds Soysal, “because 
they see it as a state institution, and they don’t trust the school” (ibid). 
By destroying Sulukule, then, the government did not just deprive 
local youth of the institutional support found in their centuries-old 
community, but encouraged a suspicion of formal institutions on 
the outside. To explain the popularity of hip-hop in Sulukule, it is 
necessary to point out how the renewal project both weakened local 
networks of support and engendered an antipathy towards govern- 
ment bodies. Hip-hop’s emphasis on social solidarity and neighbor- 
hood loyalty appeals to Sulukule youth for this very reason. Given the 
disjuncture between the area in which they now live, Karagiimriik, 
and the neighborhood that was destroyed, Sulukule, I argue that the 
regeneration of Sulukule as a hip-hop ghetto is an (un)conscious 
effort to overcome the damage of state-inflicted urban renewal. 
Because Efe and most of his peers are young rappers who are 
still developing artistically, it is difficult to identify and analyze a 
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. So instead of referring to a purely musical 
change, I use the term hip-hop acculturation to indicate the everyday 
expressive acts that collectively refashion Sulukule as a self-styled 
hip-hop “ghetto.” My emphasis, accordingly, is not on artistic quality 
or the minutiae of genre-related characteristics, but how urban 
spaces and personal identities are produced and expressed through 


musical aesthetics and performance. I argue that an influential 


1 | An earlier paper of mine (Yildirim, 2015) did analyze one particular rap 
song from Sulukule, “Ghetto Machines” by Tahribad-ı İsyan. 
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music video by the local rap group Tahribad-ı İsyan has promoted 
Sulukule as a politically active hip-hop ghetto, and that local youth 
embody this spatial dynamic in various, interrelated spatial venues 
and scales including everyday conversation, body art, dance, fashion 
and language, social media, and in physical space. I understand the 
influence of hip-hop as extending far past musical poetics accord- 
ingly, as is suggested by the rap lyric quoted at the beginning of 
this paper, “poorness is ghettoness". The lyric was written by 
another thirteen year old rapper named Seymen. It reveals that even 
poorness itself, an abstract but constant source force in the lives of 
many Sulukule children, is now conceptualized with recourse to 
hip-hop's spatial dynamics. 


A THOROUGHGOING DESIGN OF LIFE IN THE CITY 


Of the theorists who have worked on the spatial dynamics of urban 
music cultures, Krims is often the most convincing. Recognizing 
“the intimate role that aesthetics and the arts play in urban produc- 
tion and character" (Krims 2012: 144) in capitalist cities, he created 
a framework to analyze and compare urban spaces on a global scale. 
Most relevant is his concept of "integrated aestheticized space," 
which denotes a recent strategy of capital accumulation by which 
inner-city neighborhoods are encouraged to integrate “different 
kinds of design to create a highly controlled, aestheticized, and 
isolated urban environment" (Krims 2007: xxxii). He claims that 
by remodeling streets, buildings, and public spaces in order to give 
them a unique and unified aesthetic, it is possible for city planners 
to transform stagnant urban neighborhoods into sites of tourism, 
cultural regeneration, and urban renewal. In short, the concept is 
used to spur economic and social growth on the basis ofthe aestheti- 
cized construction of place. The use of conspicuous design to create 
economic value places integrated aestheticized space within the 


2 | The original lyric in Turkish is “Fakirlik ghettoluktur." 
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tradition of design-intensity (Lash and Urry 1994: 15), which itself 
refers to a mode of production in which the careful packaging of 
symbols and information contribute more to an object’s value than 
its physical materials. Krims’ work is valuable in suggesting that 
design-intensive production affects the creation, marketing, and 
consumption of urban places just as does the manufacturing of 
consumer and industrial goods. 

But the aesthetic packaging of place has not remained the sole 
charge of city planners and private developers hoping to create 
surplus value out of underperforming real estate. To the contrary, 
it has impacted urban culture, residents, and production to a much 
wider extent. The role of aesthetics in the reinvigoration of urban 
spaces is such that an ethos of design intensity has taken root around 
the world, one that requires “a fundamental and thoroughgoing 
design and aestheticizing of life in the city” (Krims 2007: xxxiv). 
Capital accumulation in the city, then, does not just refer to, or affect 
the material necessities of production, but also encompasses a “facil- 
itating shell of economic, social, and political arrangements [and] 
cultural and artistic sensibilities” (Fisher 2011: 20). Musical practice, 
such as the appropriation of hip-hop in Sulukule, can be figured as 
part of this “facilitating shell” in order to explain the aesthetic lives 
of Istanbul teenagers. 

The potential problem in using structural frameworks to 
analyze social phenomena is assuming that global models — in this 
case, of capital accumulation and urban design — simply impose 
themselves on actors without being subjected to local negotiations. 
This is the chief argument of assemblage theorists, many of whom 
claim that political economic approaches to urban phenomena can 
overlook the dynamism, heterogeneity, and subversive capabilities 
of local subjects (McFarlane 2011: 209; McGuirk & Dowling 2009: 
176). Assemblage theorists specifically in regard to Istanbul have 
made similar claims. Angell, Hammond, and van Dobben Schoon 
have proposed an assemblage-inspired framework that focuses 
on the contingency of urban life in Istanbul, rather than how it 
might conform to more essentializing models. Such an approach 
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allows us to see how “universals like neoliberalism, risk, Islam or 
ethnicity are always produced from and within specific contexts" 
(Angell, Hammond, & van Dobben Schoon 2014: 647). In turn, they 
oppose the simple unfolding of dualisms such as global/local and 
modern/traditional because they often imply an “active” globaliza- 
tion or modernity imposing itself on a “passive” locality or tradition. 
Perpetuating these binaries risks marginalizing the capacity of indi- 
viduals to subvert, circumvent, or deconstruct analytic models. Still 
we should also bear in mind that production in cities can actually 
nurture and depend on uniquely local expressions in order to create 
relative value so long as they can compete in a design-intensive 
market. It is conceivable then that local agency — in the form of 
highly aestheticized and information-dependent identities, artistic 
production, or everyday actions — can find avenues of expression in 
the capitalist city. 

As I elaborate later on, rappers in Sulukule might actually be 
signaling their participation in an established model of production 
and mainstream society when they construct their urban localities 
along the lines of integrated aestheticized space. This chapter contrib- 
utes by detailing one highly aestheticized response to the top-down 
transformation of Istanbul that, even as it personally and politically 
empowers youth marginalized by urban renewal, exists within the 
same “particular configuration of capitalism in which place acquires 
something of a branding value" (Krims 2007: 37). Recognizing the 
role of place in the modern city does not commit Sulukule rappers 
to a structural framework that limits their personal and collective 
freedoms, but leads us to question how localities are constructed and 
received as aesthetic realms in contemporary Istanbul. To acknowl- 
edge this is to “historicize the prominence of place in our contem- 
porary musical life,” and thus avoid “the risk of mystifying, rather 
than illuminating, a phenomenon that presents itself as thoroughly 
contingent" (Krims 2007: 37). 

Perhaps more so than any other popular music, hip-hop requires 
that artists base their identities on an intimate connection to their 
local urban environment, a practice that Murray Forman traces to 
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the culture's origins in New York City ghettoes. He describes rap 
pioneers like Kool Herc and Grandmaster Flash as “alternative 
cartographers” who claimed city blocks and neighborhoods for their 
live performance practice in keeping with the spatial traditions of 
urban gang culture (Forman 2000: 67-71). The heritage of inner- 
city ‘gang turf’ led them to stage the inherently competitive natures 
of rapping, breakdancing, and graffiti within “geographic bounda- 
ries that demarcate ... territory among various crews, cliques, 
posses, extending and altering the spatial alliances that had previ- 
ously cohered under other organizational structures” (ibid: 68). 

Specific urban areas were granted value as they developed into 
hip-hop niches, informed by the unique flavor of resident artists. 
Defined by artists and their specific sounds, these urban areas 
were subject to personal and collective negotiations that eventu- 
ally amounted to their reputations as idiosyncratically local hip-hop 
scenes. Residents and outsiders alike understood these urban spaces 
as concentrated sites of social and creative importance and followed 
their progress as discerning producers and consumers of culture. 
Forman consequently asserts, “even in its infancy hip-hop cartog- 
raphy was to some extent shaped by a refined capitalist logic and 
the existence of distinct market regions” (67). Fierce competition 
between the hip-hop ghettoes of post-industrial New York was a 
natural consequence, and prompted similar place-based rivalries to 
form on regional and national scales as hip-hop grew in popularity 
throughout the 1980s, culminating in the infamous “East Coast- 
West Coast" feud in the gos. 

Out of genre and cultural conventions, in other words, hip-hop 
scenes across the United States formed around distinct urban locali- 
ties the creative output of which was recognizably of its place. From 
New York City to L.A., hip-hop ghettoes formed as well-defined 
sites of cultural production that utilized the capitalist marketing of 
place, even as rappers often rallied against establishment culture 
and economics. It is vital to note that the embrace of capitalist place- 
making did not have to be intentional, or even realized by those 
involved, for it to occur. And recognizing this now does not invalidate 
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the real grievances of politically-minded rap, but suggests that hip- 
hop's spatial dynamics — which include the creation, valuation, and 
promulgation of area-specific “ghettoes” — are not entirely divorced 
from those of the capitalist city. As hip-hop has grown in global 
popularity in the 21st Century, the genre’s foregrounding of place 
has remained so essential to hip-hop identities that representing the 
ghetto or “the hood” is now a required practice among hardcore rap 
acts (ibid: 72-73). Aspiring rappers, then, must carefully incorpo- 
rate the contingencies of their neighborhood into a conventional and 
genre-specific spatial dynamic. 

Following this convention, rappers in Istanbul tend to accen- 
tuate urban localities in their music just as readily. But Istanbul 
rappers also tend to espouse a “resistant” lyrical tone, which raises 
context-specific complications that are worth reviewing. For one, 
Solomon (2005) notes that rappers in Istanbul must confront the 
irony of expressing their localized and rebellious identity through a 
globalized music genre. 

The video for “Istanbul” by the Turkish MC Nefret exemplifies 
this paradox, because it relies on the visual conventions of hip-hop 
to critique the dehumanizing effects of globalization. But Solomon 
claims it would be too simple to interpret the video as an act of subver- 
sion alone, because Nefret is not just appropriating a global form 
to critique the globalization of his native city. Since hip-hop itself 
“globalizes” Istanbul, Nefret is complicit in the very transformations 
he condemns. Solomon accordingly argues that Nefret embodies 
and embraces “the tensions between ‘the two Istanbuls’ — the city 
of the globalized cosmopolitan and the city of the rural migrant and 
the working urban poor (62). As Nefret laments the pollution and 
violence that have wrecked the migrant’s dream of a modern and 


3 | Or the term popularly used in the United States post-1987, ‘the ‘hood’ 
(Forman 2000: 68). Forman says that ‘the hood’ replaced ‘the ghetto’ in 
American hip-hop discourses with the rise of West Coast rap in 1987-88. 
The term indicated a more localized and specific place than the ghetto, but 
are in principal coterminous. 
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prosperous Istanbul, he also invokes two imaginations of the city 
that have emerged from the city's globalization and thus “share a 
common contemporary urban culture based on synthesizing local 
tradition with modern culture” (ibid: 62). Nefret may criticize the 
alienating social effects of Istanbul's expansion and opening up 
to transnational economic flows, but the medium and form of his 
critigue is just as global. His rap identity is not entirely resistant, but 
another indication of Istanbul's globalization. 

Discussing a separate video by Istanbul rappers, “Wonderland” 
by the Sulukule group Tahribad-ı İsyan, van Dobben Schoon rein- 
forces Solomon's claim that Istanbul rap should not be reduced to 
simple narratives of localized resistance. With recourse to assem- 
blage theory, she argues that the depiction of an active and rebellious 
Romani political identity in “Wonderland” was not “merely another 
instance of resistance against a neoliberal regime” (van Dobben 
Schoon 2014: 664) and its authoritarian urban renewal policies. 
Such a straightforward interpretation, she argues, would overlook 
the fact that Sulukule’s political identity is a matter tightly contested 
by local residents, urban activist groups, and international NGOs, all 
of whom understand and promote the neighborhood with different 
and often competing agendas. There is a constant negotiation of 
what and whom Sulukule stands for as a result, one whose symbi- 
otic communication between residents and outsiders challenges a 
vision of the neighborhood as separate from or completely subject to 
“global” forces. And because “Wonderland” mobilized anti-renewal 
sentiments from Sulukule to the 2013 Istanbul Biennial, where it 
debuted to enraptured audiences, van Dobben Schoon maintains 
that Sulukule residents cannot be regarded as the passive recipi- 
ents of extralocal structures. Rather, they are active urban subjects 
capable of informing “the direction of urban politics in Istanbul” 
(ibid: 665). Even though their neighborhood has been destroyed by 
neoliberal urban renewal, van Dobben Schoon claims that Sulukule 
residents have not been marginalized to the point of silence. 

Focusing on the political message of “Wonderland,” van Dobben 
Schoon understandably does not address the video’s hip-hop aesthetic, 
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noting only that “the rappers seem to embrace the ghetto as a source 
of ‘street cred" (ibid: 664). But beyond the facts that its director Halil 
Altindere is a renowned Turkish artist and the video premiered at 
the 2013 Istanbul Biennial, there is plenty of reason to engage with 
“Wonderland” as an aesthetic work. Most notably, the eight-minute 
video is replete with symbolic images that place rappers Tahribad-1 
İsyan in their home neighborhood of Sulukule. Informed by hip-hop 
conventions, Altındere caricatures and refines the neighborhood’s 
post-renewal urban desolation in order to, ironically enough, situate 
the clip within a tradition of ghetto realism in rap videos (Ramsey 
2004: 168-69). From the low-angle camera shots, to the backdrops 
of graffiti-filled walls, and even to confrontations with local police, 
“Wonderland” integrates images of post-renewal Sulukule into an 
aestheticized dystopia in which Tahribad-ı İsyan must rely on their 
music if they are to stop the demolitions and save the neighborhood. 
In this sense the video is a parable, suggesting that urban desolation 
and oppressive authorities can be overcome if culturally-relevant art 
form such as hip-hop is used to air local grievances. 


“Now I WaNT TO BE A RAPPER" 


With the success of “Wonderland,” Tahribad-ı İsyan (Figure 1) circu- 
lated a new model of success within Sulukule, one built on musical 
talent, aggressive politics, and the aesthetic consolidation of its 
local spaces. On the back of “Wonderland,” Tahribad-ı İsyan were 
featured in the domestic and international press, signed a record 
deal, and performed in front of thousands at opposition political 
rallies, all of which made an impression on aspiring rappers back 
home. Sulukule residents have long made money playing music, 
but only with the fantastic reception of “Wonderland” did youth 
understand that their local struggles could be symbolically consoli- 
dated into a hip-hop ghetto and their neighborhood packaged into 
a potent, modern, and marketable form of artistic expression. But 
most importantly, “Wonderland” showed them that the limitations 
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that typically stood in the way of stability and success in Sulukule — 
namely poverty and oppressive external authorities — could be lever- 
aged to make the neighborhood seem like an authentic hip-hop 
ghetto. 


Figure 1: The members of Tahribad-ı İsyan (from left to right: V-Z, 
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Stephanie Paine, with permission 


The influence of Tahribad-ı İsyan on young rappers in Sulukule, 
though, is not just due to “Wonderland”. Ever since the neigh- 
borhood's renewal, the trio has assumed the role of big brothers 
for many of the young boys and girls whose houses were demol- 
ished. These relationships were nurtured in the Sulukule Çocuk 
Sanat Atölyesi (Sulukule Children's Art Atelier), a youth center in 
Karagümrük that was opened in 2010 by a group of activists called 
The Sulukule Platform. Their purpose was to combat the psycho- 
logical damage incurred by the redevelopment, and they chose an 
arts-based educational program to supplement the musical training 
many children received at home. Soon after the Atelier was estab- 
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lished, Tahribad-ı İsyan expanded the center's curriculum — which 
had initially focused on Romani music — to include freestyle rap 
workshops. In these lessons, group members V-Z, Zen-G, and Slang 
taught young children about rap, instructing them on rhyming and 
good rhythm, but also how hip-hop was founded on social solidarity 
and neighborhood loyalty. 

It was also because of these lessons that I first met Tahribad-1 
Isyan. Eager to know the group and see their neighborhood, I made 
contact with the coordinator of the Atelier, who arranged for me to 
teach English to the group. I had never been to that part of Istanbul 
before and had little idea what to expect. In our first lesson, our 
ESL books prompted a discussion of sports, and I asked Zen-G 
if he ever played tennis. I realize now what a naive question this 
was, and it was a credit to my new students’ good nature that they 
responded with laughter. Without missing a beat Zen-G replied 
with impressive English: “no man, tennis is not ghetto.” Everybody 
in the room laughed. I doubt any of them have ever played tennis, 
because the sport, as in most cities worldwide, is neither popular 
with, nor accessible to Istanbul’s poorer residents. Still, I was struck 
by how succinctly Zen-G formulated this by appealing to the ghetto 
in spoken discourse. Rejecting tennis so plainly was justified and 
funny because it was such an unviable option, both by his standards 
and the ghetto’s. 

Since the latter had been transmitted to them by way of global 
hip-hop, it was a revealing instance of transnational acculturation 
at work. By justifying his actions with appeal to a foreign concept, 
Zen-G proved that global ideas are only locally meaningful when 
they clarify, construct, or interact with experience on the ground. 
Ghetto acculturation is thus a process of negotiation in which Zen-G 
embraces “the ghetto” concept, adapts it to his own uses, and then 
self-identifies with it, which generates new connotations of what “the 
ghetto” stands for in turn. As van Dobben Schoon (2014) suggested, 
Sulukule’s new ghetto identity is not only at the mercy of external 
pressures, but redefines extralocal concepts as they are absorbed and 
retransmitted. 
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If Tahribad-ı İsyan appeals to the ghetto so readily, we should 
ask what it stands for and why. The Sulukule ghetto, like others 
around the world, is a “cultural combustion engine that melts divi- 
sions amongst the confined group and fuels its collective pride even 
as it entrenches the stigma that hovers over it” (Wacquant 2004: 7). 
Ghetto discourse in Sulukule does more than conjugate place in line 
with hip-hop’s spatial dynamics, then: it unites marginalized indi- 
viduals under a common environment and identity. “It’s said that a 
ghetto is a neighborhood where minorities and poor people live, so 
our Sulukule is no different than a ghetto” two older Atelier attend- 
ants told me (F. Dogan and E. Yilmaz, personal communication, 
September 22, 2015). 

The pluralization of “minority” in this quote is important, 
because the Sulukule hip-hop scene is not homogenous in ethnic, 
gender, or social terms. Over the course of my visits to the Atelier 
I interacted with male and female attendees who self-identified as 
Romani, Kurdish, Turkish, and Armenian; Sulukule residents and 
outsiders; those whose homes were destroyed in the renewal process, 
and those whose weren’t. Non-Romani individuals and those whose 
houses were not destroyed in the renewal project still embrace and 
represent Sulukule out of what I call ghetto appeal: the neighbor- 
hood’s capacity to embrace and unite subjugated identities against 
oppression. The social solidarity that results from Sulukule’s ghet- 
toization finds creative expression in rap and dance, which in turn 
alters the hopes and imagination of participants. A young Atelier 
attendant, Omer, once rapped a telling line in this respect: “I used 
to want to be a footballer, now I want to be a rapper.” If it is essential 
for aspiring rappers to represent the ghetto in their art and everyday 
lives, then Omer’s line reveals how hip-hop has come to anchor the 
material aspirations of Sulukule youth just as it has their musical 
lives. 
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Figure 2: Gizem, a 19 year-old dancer and instructor at the Sulukule 
Children's Art Atelier 


Stephanie Paine, with permission 


This reconfiguration of personal hope is what we might call the 
promise of hip-hop, and efforts to attain it involve an aestheticizing 
of the self in line with hip-hop standards of fashion sense, kinesics, 
and the body. Portraits of atelier attendants shot by the photographer 
Stephanie Paine, whose work I gratefully use here, reveal hip-hop’s 
influence on Sulukule youth. Her portrait of Gizem, a 19 year-old 
dancer shown in Figure 2, depicts a remarkable fluency in hip-hop 
visual expression: the skin-tight faded jeans; the protruding tongues 
of retro Adidas sneakers; urban sportswear; the horizontal victory 
hand sign; and as seen in close-up on the left, a tattoo she recently 
had done that portrays the name of her hip-hop dance troupe — 
“hu-hu” — at the base of a trail of enlarging diamonds. Above the 
largest diamond is the English word “blue.” She explained that she 
has recently been “obsessed with the color blue,” but I might’ve 
guessed from the color of her dyed hair. Gizem’s tattoo manifests 
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an embedded relationship among her body, identity as a dancer, 
aesthetic sense, and the richness — symbolic or literal — that they 
promise collectively. Her conspicuous adherence to street style 
demonstrates how hip-hop acculturation visually refigures the body, 
the central actor in the construction of place. 

Alongside these changes in personal aesthetics, the growing 
popularity of hip-hop has altered subjects’ interactions with digital 
communication. Social media provides the strongest case in point, 
because they allow visual and written communication to take 
place with unprecedented volume, frequency, and user-generated 
manipulation of content. In Sulukule as elsewhere, platforms like 
Facebook and Instagram have become principal sites of identity 
construction for youth because they offer channels for self-narration 
and encourage a transnational outlook among users. All of these 
dynamics are at play in Figure 3: a photo uploaded by Gizem onto her 
Facebook account in the summer of 2015. 

Beaming upside-down at the camera, Gizem is performing a 
break dance move called “the scorpion” in the TOKİ-constructed 
basketball courts in Sulukule. The setting, accordingly, amounts 
to one instance of “mapping” Sulukule as a hip-hop ghetto. In this 
photograph Gizem is once more wearing sneakers (Puma’s) and 
an urban themed t-shirt (representing the Bronx this time, not 
Austin). But here, the kinesics, captions, and backdrop impart more 
than her outfit. The buildings in the background situate Gizem in 
close proximity to the TOKİ renewal project, but they are almost an 
afterthought. The focus, instead, is on the exceptional movement 
of Gizem’s body; her legs are captured at an angle that is nearly- 
inhuman and explains why the move is known as “the scorpion.” 
As she swivels her leg and looks at the camera upside down, Gizem 
appears unrestricted in terms of both where she can go and how 
she can move. And like any impressive physical feat, “the scorpion” 
seems to empower Gizem, whose smile in the photograph radiates 
warmth and positivity. For a knowing audience, one aware of the 
TOKİ project’s debilitating influence on Sulukule youth, the photo- 
graph is a testament to the empowering qualities of hip-hop dance. 
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Kato's assertion that breakdancing “rehumanizes an otherwise alien- 
ating urban environment” (Kato 2007: 191) rings particularly true. 


Figure 3: A photo uploaded onto Gizem’s Facebook account in July 2015 


» matos - - Ir 


Yenii scorpionumm [emoticons of love and 
kisses] #bgirling #breakinglife 
Whiphopbabyyyyyyyyyy #happy #sweety 
#blucece #lovely #stayhigh #ghetto 
Wbabysfiree #blueaw #sexy #redlips 
#newstayle #scorpion #badgiri #summer #fun 
fdance #antremantime breaking Ifstronger 
newfreez Nbgirlll [kiss emoticons] #Puma 

i maviiii #smilee #dance tis Amy world 
#tattos #flove emoticon) #huhuu 


Printed with permission 


The manner in which Gizem has captioned the photograph is 
revealing as well, particularly because her all English “hashtags”* — 
including #hiphopbabyyyyyyyyyyy; #bgirll>; #ghetto; #stronger — 
indicate that this Facebook post is meant to circulate on interna- 
tional (ie. non-local) circuits. In consequence, we might consider 
this picture as a narrative device aimed at situating Gizem the 
#bgirlll in Sulukule the #ghetto. Her personal style, consistent 
with that in Figure 3, interacts with liberating breakdance chore- 
ography to express unrestricted personal movement in the #ghetto 
to an online audience that Gizem hopes is cosmopolitan enough to 


4 | From Wikipedia: “A hashtag is a type of label or metadata tag used on 
social network and microblogging services which makes it easier for users 
to find messages with a specific theme or content.” 

5 | “#bgirlll” (sic) refers to “bgirl,” which is a term for female break-dancers. 
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know English. Because they offer Gizem representative control of 
her neighborhood and body, social media posts like this are primary 
sites of self-contextualization in place and should be considered as 
important platforms for daily aesthetic expression. 

These interactions between Gizem, her urban environment, 
and hip-hop aesthetics do not amount to a preconfigured expressive 
structure that determines or marginalizes her agency. The contin- 
gencies of place and individuality are, to the contrary, at the heart of 
each photograph. Van Dobben Schoon (2014) is correct then to state 
that new identities can emerge as hip-hop localizes in Sulukule. 
Still, this insight should not distract us from how Gizem's Facebook 
post applies the conventions and genre-specific spatial dynamics of 
hip-hop to the locality of Sulukule. She situates herself in Sulukule 
through visual signifiers, connects herself and her neighborhood 
in hip-hop culture through her dancing and attire, and establishes 
Sulukule as a ghetto with her hashtags at the side. The photograph 
and captions on display consequently amount to a rich, controlled, 
and incorporated aesthetic expression that formulates Sulukule as 
a ghetto and Gizem as a b-girl within it. It shows that ghetto accul- 
turation is a process charged with the design-intensive (i.e. heavily 
aestheticized) construction of personal identity and place. Repre- 
senting Sulukule as a hip-hop ghetto is achieved using a mode of 
urban production that delineates neighborhoods and integrates 
them aesthetically. If Zen-G justified his low-income neighborhood 
by appealing to the ghetto, Gizem shows how this locality is crea- 
tively enacted through personal style, dance moves, and carefully- 
constructed social media posts. But Zen-G and Gizem are by no 
means the only ones appealing to ghetto standards and a hip-hop 
aesthetic in Sulukule*. I have focused on them here only for reasons 
of space. Collectively, thousands of similar outfits, Facebook posts, 
flashed gang signs, impromptu breakdance sessions, and conversa- 


6 | Many more instances of hip-hop's influence on personal style, dance, 
and the Atelier can be seen in Stephanie Paine's photography series 
"Sulukule Art Atelier." 
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tions about the ghetto constitute the construction of Sulukule as 
a unigue locus of hip-hop. Recalling Forman's claim that “repre- 
senting the ghetto ... is now a reguired practice among hardcore 
rap acts (2001, p. 72—73), these everyday acts of expression are how 
Sulukule youth ghettoize their neighborhood so that it stands, in 
dialogue with others, as an authentic hip-hop locality. 


There is in fact a separate integrated aestheticized space on display 
in the background of Gizem’s Facebook post — the TOKİ redevel- 
opment project — one which can be seen more fully in Figure 4. 
The architectural scheme of this project is worth discussing for two 
reasons. First, its use of a consolidated aesthetic attests to Krims' 
(2007) theory of design-intensive urban renewal. Second, its use of 
a symbolic aesthetic has been controversial since the redevelopment 
plan was first announced. Noting that the project’s housing units 
bore certain touches of neo-Ottoman architecture, some critics 
took offense to the (debatable) implications. A number of scholars 
(Somersan and Kırca-Schroeder: 98; Osterlund 2014: 188-89) 
contend that its aesthetic tacitly endorses the hegemonic interests 
of the AK Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi [Justice and Develop- 
ment Party]), who are in power at both the municipal and national 
levels and often communicate in neo-Ottoman terms, to invoke “the 
superior achievements of a Turkish state that accepted Islam as its 
official religion” (Özyürek 2006: 156). This line of reasoning assumes 
that the exterior wooden panels and cumba-s (bay windows) of the 
TOKİ condominiums reflect the imposition of dominant values on 
the minority residents who used to live in Sulukule. Somersan and 
Kırca-Schroeder, for instance, argue that the project’s neo-Ottoman 
style is “in the direction of reviving a mythical ‘Ottoman past’ and 
an Islamic ethos” (2008: 96), and that it was decided upon so that 
Sulukule would “acquire new, impeccable morals based on Islam 
and the tourism sector” (ibid: 103). 

With this assessment, Somersan and Kırca-Schroeder situate 
Sulukule within a wider critique of the AK Party’s urban policy 
that also surfaced during the Gezi Park protests of 2013. Similar to 
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that which unfolded in Sulukule, public opposition to Gezi Park's 
redevelopment was partially founded on the AK Party's plans to 
build a neo-Ottoman structure in its place — there, mimicking the 
Ottoman-era barracks that had occupied the site until 1940. But in 
tracking how consolidated design is being used in attempts to rein- 
vigorate city spaces in Istanbul, Somersan and Kırca-Schroeder also 
hint at a separate dynamic of the TOKİ project, one that has yet to 
be discussed. In coordinating the Sulukule redevelopment project 
to a unified aesthetic scheme, the TOKİ project is a prime instance 
of integrated aestheticized space at work in Istanbul. The redevel- 
opment's neo-Ottoman flourishes need to be understood in these 
critical terms as well as those of a rekindled imperial hegemony. This 
is not just because they disclose the presence of consolidated urban 
planning in Istanbul, but because the design-intensive aesthetics of 
the TOKİ project are being met-head on by a more populist design 
scheme next door in Karagümrük: the Sulukule hip-hop ghetto. 


Figure 4: The integrated neo-Ottoman design scheme of TOKI’s 


renewal project in Sulukule 


Stephanie Paine, with permission 
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If Solomon (2005) writes that resistant rap in Istanbul reflects the 
city’s common culture of globalization — one shared by the rich and 
the poor - then in Sulukule this mutual participation of cosmo- 
politan life takes the shape of an incorporated and heavily-symbolic 
design sense that intends to add place value to urban localities. The 
hip-hop scene is naturally nowhere near as integrated an aesthetic 
space as the capital-intensive, neoliberal redevelopment project, but 
in the areas where Sulukule youth do have control over their envi- 
ronment they have begun to concoct an urban aesthetic that is just 
as unified and expressive, and thus similarly included within the 
principles of capitalist place-making. 

Having explored how Sulukule has been reimagined as a hip-hop 
ghetto in discourse and on bodies and social media, I look in the 
last section of this chapter at how this phenomenon unfolded in the 
Sulukule Children's Art Atelier, the public local space most suscep- 
tible to youthful influence. After five years in operation in three 
locations in Karagümrük, the Atelier closed in September 2015. A 
month before, the founder of the Atelier, Funda Oral, had told me 
why this had to happen: alongside diminishing financial and social 
support, the facility's educational impetus had waned over the years; 
freestyle rap workshops and hip-hop dance lessons had effectively 
taken over the program (F. Oral, personal communication, August, 
2, 2015). Oral told me that the children *only want to do hip-hop," 
and that the Atelier hadn't been founded for those purposes alone. 
No one had supported Sulukule rap more than Funda, but operating 
a community practice studio had become unsustainable, both for 
her and her team of volunteers. As I thought guiltily about my own 
infrequent English lessons, I looked around the Atelier and realized 
that Funda was right: the kids did only want to *do hip-hop;" hip-hop 
imagery was everywhere. With free reign over its interior decora- 
tion, the young rappers and dancers had redesigned the Atelier to 
reflect their collective vision of Sulukule. 

The rising popularity of hip-hop was especially pronounced 
on the Atelier walls. Figure 5 offers just one example. The bottom 
of the image shows a banner from the Atelier's early years; in 


“Poorness is Ghettoness” 


youthful fonts and colors it announces the Sulukule Çocuk Sanat 
Atölyesi (Sulukule Children's Art Atelier) and advertises the classes 
it formerly held: percussion, dance, music notation, drama, guitar, 
violin, a reading and writing club, and English. The banner was 
professionally printed, and features the insignia of the European 
Capital of Culture and Istanbul Technical University, former bene- 
factors of the Atelier. 


Figure 5: Collage of banners of the Sulukule’s Children’s 
Art Atelier, edited together 
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Stephanie Paine, with permission 


Above it is another, newer banner, this one spray-painted on a bed 
sheet in graffiti-style characters. Most noticeable is that the word 
çocuk (child) has been left out of the newer banner — adolescents 
taking exception to themselves maybe — but also evident is a stark 
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contrast in lettering. It is true that the juvenile offset font of the 
lower banner expresses the Atelier's presence through visual style 
as well as words, but the top banner more heavily relies on the 
packaging of symbolic content to express local culture. Whereas 
the older banner uses words to communicate the Atelier's original 
educational program, the newer banner relies on aesthetics to 
express the Atelier's hip-hop orientation in later years. By institu- 
tionalizing a personal aesthetic popular among attendants, then, 
the upper banner constructs an identity for the Atelier founded 
on hip-hop style, not just the concept of “young people learning in 
a youth center.” The discrepancy between these two banners is a 
telling example of how design-intensive production — the tendency 
in advanced capitalism for products to derive value not from physical 
materials but from their packaging of symbols and information — can 
cause shifts in popular urban cultures just as it does in the produc- 
tion of goods and services. The shift to design-intensity indicates “a 
fundamental and thoroughgoing design and aestheticizing of life in 
the city” (Krims 2007: xxxiv). Similar to how the TOK] project relied 
on a neo-Ottoman design scheme to instigate urban regeneration in 
Sulukule, local youth base their new urban identity on the expres- 
sive power of aesthetics. Even as the Sulukule’s emergent and rebel- 
lious political identity challenges the TOKI project, it constructs a 
distinctive ghetto founded on hip-hop iconography and design, and 
thus depends on the same tenets of integrated aestheticized space. 


CONCLUSION 


While aggressive capitalism can and too often does oppress vulner- 
able inner-city populations, its dynamics of urban place-making 
can also trigger new cultural expressions and consolidate existing 
local values around the aestheticizing of localities. This phenom- 
enon is evident in the acculturation of hip-hop by Sulukule youth, 
particularly in their interactions with the imagined and place-based 
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concept of “the ghetto." When Forman writes on hip-hop's *refined 
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capitalist logic,” or Krims on the “design-intensive” construction of 
urban place, neither means to suggest that these spatial dynamics 
limit or restrict the free articulation of local values. Hip-hop market 
niches and integrated aestheticized spaces in fact rely on expres- 
sions that are local in origin and significance in order to create and 
market value. All to say, although the Sulukule hip-hop community 
is full of personal idiosyncrasies and subversive political intentions, 
its rebellion is not so profound as to reject the capitalist princi- 
pals of urban place. While urban renewal has destroyed much of 
their neighborhood, it has not marginalized Sulukule youth out 
of prevailing models of place construction or artistic communica- 
tion. To the contrary, it has encouraged an aestheticized turn to 
the local that celebrates the neighborhood even as it highlights its 
social dislocation and frayed urban fabric. Instead of indicating a 
wholehearted rejection of capital accumulation in Istanbul, then, 
the rebellious urban identity of young Sulukule rappers and dancers 
may well signal their cautious entrance into the formal circuits of 
urban production. 


I would like to thank all participants at the Sulukule Çocuk Sanat 
Atélyesi, Danielle van Dobben Schoon, Funda Oral, Stephanie Paine, 
and Leticia Tescaro. 
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The Âşıks 
Poet-minstrels of Empire, 


Enduring Voice of the Margins 


Thomas Korovinis 
With Commentary by Alex G. Papadopoulos 


INTRODUCTION 


Thomas Korovinis’ ethnography of the poet-musician community of 
the Asiks is the result of exhaustive personal fieldwork on its origins 
and sources of musical, lyrical, and poetic inspiration, as well as its 
history, geography, and thematic range. The community’s social 
intersectionalities with the political-cultural course of the Ottoman 
Empire and the Turkish Republic that followed it are also high- 
lighted. As the Asiks were drawn from different constituent peoples 
of the Empire, they clearly do not represent a cohesive ethno-musical 
phenomenon. For our purpose, which is to understand the histor- 
ical and geographic structure — spaces, landscapes, and places — of 
musical creation and performance as acts of inclusion and/or exclu- 
sion, Korovinis’ study of the Âşıks provides an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for capturing and analyzing the co-constructive relationship 
between a folk musical culture and a Westernizing and modern- 
izing Empire, which linked the Ottoman hinterland to big cities of 
the Empire, and especially to Istanbul. 

The story of the Âşıks lays bare many of the social-geographic 
stressors that had transformed both city and country since the 
opening of the Empire to the West in 1838 under the auspices of 
the liberal economic Anglo-Ottoman Treaty of Balta Limani. Their 
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musical and poetic creations became anchored to “the urban" in the 
form of Âşık Cafés, and in the context of their mobility that linked 
hinterland to city. Their marginal social status and the critical 
character of at least some of their work contributed to power plays 
between tradition and modernity, Empire and Republic, and a 
sharply socially polarized world — all of which shaped their call to 
social justice. For geographers, the sense of intimacy and interiority 
of the poems' content - be they about love and adoration of another, 
death and loss, or pain and defeat — stands in stark contrast to the 
expansive peripatetic culture of their creator-performers, which 
linked the most remote ends of the Empire, and ultimately the 
State, to its most cosmopolitan city — Istanbul. By the 1960s, Âşık 
culture would become one of the voices of resistance to the authori- 
tarian character of the Republic. Shuttling between marginality and 
victimization (on the one hand) and public adoration and attention 
from intellectuals (on the other), in late modernity, at least some 
Âşıks were eventually drawn into and normalized by the commodi- 
fication of their music. 

The classic Âşık Café of the 19th century, as space of inclusion 
sequestered from a modernizing *urban" and shielded from the 
gaze of the state, no longer exists. Café spaces that provide repose, 
diversion, and cultural expression to the public that still embodies 
Âşık songs are now implicated in (more) complex circuits of capital, 
regulation, advertising, and pressure from both national and inter- 
national cultural trends that have reconfigured them into enter- 
tainment spaces that cater to multiple publics and musics. Yet the 
Âşık poetic-musical folk culture remains a remarkable expression of 
imperial and post-imperial cultural production. It persists into the 
era of globalization and in some sense flourishes both in its classic, 
historic forms and as a foundation for a broad range of hybrid genres 
(some integrating Western motifs). Asik culture can still be found in 
such diverse locations as the neighborhood sidewalk, Istanbul clubs, 
the tourist circuit, rural Anatolia, and in electronic media. 

This chapter draws widely from Thomas Korovinis' important 
ethnographic study titled Ot Aotktdec. Evoayoyn kot av0oXoyiu TNG 


The Âşıks 


Figure 1: Cassette cover of compilation of original songs by 
the most important Âşıks of the day (Korovinis, 2003: 138) 
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Tovpkıknç orng romong ano Tov 13° aava expt onuepa [The Asiks. 
An Introduction and Anthology of Turkish Folk Poetry from the 13th 
Century to the Present, 2nd edition, Athens: Agra Publishers, 2003]. 
As the title suggests, the work combines an analytical cover section 
and an extensive anthology of Âşık poetry and songs. The extensive 
excerpt below loosely follows the narrative arc of Korovinis' analyt- 
ical section and integrates a small number of poem-songs from the 
anthology. For purposes of clarity, narrative flow, and leanness of 
argument, we have relegated some content to footnotes, intervened 


in the narrative with square-bracketed comments when necessary, 
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and integrated a small number of illustrations within the narrative 
where they provide insight. Though not a conventional academic 
study, Korovinis’ work is distinguished by its meticulous compi- 
lation and description of cultural artifacts. We also include his 
detailed typologies of types and themes of Âşık poem-songs, which 
represent fertile ground for future cultural geographic analysis. 


THE ART oF Asiks: CONNECTIONS 


An Âşık is the itinerant folk artist of the Turkish East [or Eastern 
Anatolia]. Blending the qualities of musician, poet, and singer, he 
interprets songs born in the musical traditional milieu, or, on the 
basis of that tradition, he improvises new ones. An Ágik's insepa- 
rable companion in his small and his big tours is the saz, a stringed 
folk musical instrument, with which he performs his compositions. 

Earlier names of the Âşık were Ozan or Halk Şairi, as in folk poet. 
Even earlier, they were called Oyun and Baksi. Some Âşıks did not 
play the saz but they simply wrote folk poems. This small category 
was called Kalem suari, while the others, who both wrote poems but 
also played the saz, were called Saz sairi. For example, Bayburutlu 
Zihni falls into the first category, while Erzurumlu Emrah into the 
second. 

The dominant instrument of Turkish folk music and the only 
instrument played by the authentic Âşıks is the saz.! The saz is one 
with the Âşık”s soul. The indissoluble bond between the Âşıks and the 
saz is revealed in old Turkish proverbs such as: “people in love have 
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their whimsicalities and the Âşık has his saz”; “a bald man fears what 


1 | The Asiks commonly used the Divan sazi (also known as the Asik sazi). It 
has a large, deep rounded body and along neck of approximately 70 centim- 
eters. Overall its length can exceed 120 centimeters. It has 12 strings and 
30 frets. The above specifications define the canonical string saz, which is 
the one most widely used. The fullness of its sound evokes the sound of a 
15-piece orchestra. 
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might happen to his head, but the Âşık fears what might happen to 
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his saz”. In the Turkish language, the saz connotes “music,” “instru- 
ment,” “rhythm,” and “melody.” 

An Âşık in the Turkish language is the lover, the man who is in 
love, a person who is madly passionate with something in life. Âşık 
implies love broadly defined: the love of the Âşıks is not limited to the 
idealized, emotional or sensual aspect of the erotic phenomenon; 
it is, rather, love of and for nature, for life freed from stricture, for 
justice, and for universality.’ 

The key elements of the artistic composition of Âşıks are the 
harmonious correlation between poem and melody and the utmost 
respect of the makam, thatis, the traditional system of Turkish melody 
types. At times, a musical composition could be played without voice 
and song or it could accompany the recitation of a poem. According 
to the folklorist Mahmut Gazimihal, the Âşıks have a remarkable 
natural sense of harmonic tones. 


2 | Inthe Turkish language, the word Asik is used with the following meanings: 
1. The term Asik marks those creators of the genre of folk and traditional 
origin as distinguished from the artists deriving from religious and scholarly 
traditions. Per the traditional religious status, as defined by Vassilis Dimi- 
triadis: “The Âşık holds the lower rank in the hierarchy of the Bektashi Order. 
It signifies a person who has been admitted to the Order, but he has not yet 
become a full member.” 2. The term Asik, in a laudatory sense, is also used 
to draw distinctions between the folk art of the Âşıks and contemporary 
folklore art modes and the music schools that were variously influenced by, 
and integrated Arab-Byzantine and later Western and new-Arab influences 
(arabesque/arabesk music). In some cases today these last have become 
producers of Eastern-mix pop music, sung in a saccharine manner, accom- 
panied with music bands playing Western and oriental instruments, with 
exclusive theme a fascicle erotic sentimentality: an unfortunate marriage of 
quality traditional music with the bankrupt artistic standards of our times. 
3. The term is also used to characterize or praise a young “Casanova”, or 
a man who is deeply in love. 4. Also used as an emotional expression that 
addresses a very close friend, a soul mate. 
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The phenomenon of a cohesive artistic creation is to be found 
here: a song is set to music; it is performed and interpreted either 
in a traditional or modern mode, always founded, on traditional art 
form. The creator, interpreter and performer are the same person: 
the Âşık. 

It is easy but also a little fraught to suggest that artistic affinity 
exists between the Âşıks of the Fast and the pre-Homeric rhapsody- 
singers or the medieval troubadours, since the Âşıks are unigue 
and atypical cases of musicians, cultivated in other places, in other 
times, and under different conditions. They could also be associated 
with a type of Roma melody makers, who represent a corresponding 
integrative creative phenomenon, and, why not, with the Cretan lyre 
players and singers, successors and innovators of the Cretan folk 
song (mantinada). The Âşıks also share characteristics with some of 
the authentic and original rembetes (from the Greek term Rembetico 
[or Rembetika], a kind of marginalized urban Greek music of the 
2oth century), with the main difference being that the latter were 
not travelers. Markos Vamvakaris serves as an example, in the sense 
that he cross-fertilized his songs and music, sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes awkwardly, with various elements of folk song. 
He was considered for a long time to be a popular songwriter, who 
successfully triangulated the competencies of composer, poet, and 
performer of his own songs.’ 


3 | The word Âşık or Aşıkis (Aoıknç, in Greek) is used in the Greek and 
Turkish languages to describe a handsome man, full of erotic passion - an 
attractive, gracious, fine man. This was the definition given to the word by 
the Greek refugees, so in our times it is used to describe the young man in 
love. Along with the word Asikis, numerous other words have survived in 
Greek - words that describe certain male characteristics or attributes. It 
should be noted that the word Asikis has a female form in Greek: the word 
Asikissa, used to describe a woman of deep feeling, a woman who suffers 
from unrequited love, while there is no female form in the Turkish language. 
Finally, we should not fail to mention that the word Asikis gave the impetus 
to form beautiful love phrases in Greek, e.g. “Go, young lady, for a walk, your 
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There is no accurate evidence on the origins of the Âşıks. [...] [F]oIk 
literature (Halk Edebiyati), which is also called erotic-lyrical litera- 
ture (Âşık Edebiyati), because of the subject-matter of its works. Its 
original roots are can be traced to the 12th century. [It] includes, on 
the one hand, the entire literary production that reflects the memory 
of the people, encoded and preserved in a living folk language (also 
called oral traditional literature). On the other hand, it is composed 
of the entire transcribed folk literary production, encompassing 
tales, legends, fairy tales, proverbs, riddles, and the folk poetry of 
the Âşıks. 

The Âşıks came from the lower classes — the poorest and most 
uneducated ones. At the same time, they inhabited a world rich in 
emotion and full of reverie.* They came from a world that was free, 
loosely regulated, and almost atheistic, in the sense that it was free 
of social and religious prejudices and conventions, while preserving 
various elements ofthe pro-Islamic shamanistic religion in its tradi- 
tion — elements of magic, libertinism, and universality. 

The Ásiks appear to originate mainly from the villages of Central 
and Southeastern Turkey, Persia, and Iraq. In the 18th century, they 
began to be welcomed in towns and cities, gradually congregating in 
urban areas. They maintained their artistic roots in the broader folk 
poetry tradition of the East, in the tradition ofthe folk song, and that 
of mountainous regions. They relied mainly on rural traditions, on 
the inspired night feasts of nomads and the lengthy sad songs of the 
caravans (uzun hava), in which the musical passion of the original 
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Asikis is passing by”, “Somebody with the appearance and the moustache 
of an Asikis is passing by” etc. 

4 | In a number of Turkish proverbs or songs, Âşıks are said to be blind. This 
folk belief has two interpretations: On the one hand, a man is blind because 
of love, and on the other, as a folk singer, the Âşık was, indeed, blind. In the 
latter case the interpretation follows the legendary tradition whereby the 
Âşık is blind, like the legendary Âşık Veysel. Here is a related proverb that 
has survived to our days: “The Âşık thinks that the whole world is blind like 
him”; “If you are an Âşık, you must be blind”. 
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artist met the sounds of nature and the wilderness. Over time, the 
singers and the saz players expressed themselves in a unigue, and at 
the same time, personal way of traditional instrumental and inter- 
pretive performance. 

The folk poets of the Ottoman Empire remained for centuries 
obscure or marginalized, limited by the omnipotence of the reli- 
gious Tasavvuf and the scholarly Divan literature. While they were 
considered to be wise men, pure souls, and the genuine expression 
of the people’s spirit, the rulers feared them, because their lyrics 
expressed strong social concern and criticized harshly those in 
power. They often engaged in critical sarcasm against the theoc- 
racy of the imams; they challenged prejudices; and they mocked the 
arbitrariness of the law. From the 15th century to date, popular and 
religious literatures have interacted with each other and they have 
developed in parallel and, partly, in combination. 

While tradition served as the exclusive source of folk literature, 
it is considered that the religious milieu also contributed to folk 
literature until the 16th century. From that point onwards, the Âşıks 
stayed away from religious affairs. On the contrary, some important 
folk and religious poets, such as Yunus Emre and Kaygusuz Abdal, 
dedicated themselves to religious poetry, distancing themselves 
from folk poets. 

In time the Âşıks” cultural significance was acknowledged by 
urban dwellers, especially intellectuals. Paradoxically, perhaps, they 
were appreciated only so much for the importance of their music, 
their performances of it, or for their embracing the saz — a symbol of 
the folk soul, which was, in turn, disdained by urban elites. Instead 
the intellectuals’ high esteem was for the poetic power of the 'Ásiks' 
lyrics and songwriting. With the recognition and appreciation of 
the works of Karacaoğlan, considered to be the most important and 
popular folk poet of the Ottoman Empire, the songbook of the Âşıks 
gained a special place in Turkish literature. 
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Figure 2: Elderly Âşık with his saz (postcard, early 20th 


century) (Korovinis 2003: book cover image) 


AGRA press, with permission 


POETS OF TOWNS AND CITIES 
AND POETS FROM THE PROVINCES 


Âşıks lived in both small towns and large cities and were active, at a 
time - the late 17th century — when the value of folk poetry began to 
be recognized by elites. At that time, they set up Ágiks Cafés, which 
were still in use in the early 20th century. These poets might be seen 
as inferior to and less authentic than their provincial counterparts, 
since they sang for, and enjoyed the patronage of aristocrats. They 
sometimes lived alongside wealthy families or catered to the sultan's 
seraglios, often assuming the position of court poet. In such cases, 
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the only contact they had with ordinary people was at the Âşıks Cafés. 
Âşıks expressed a keen interest in incorporating folk poetry into high 
culture. By borrowing Arab and Persian musical and lyrical idioms, 
as well as the language and stylistic elements of Divan poetry, they 
would tinker with scholarly poetry and imitate it, often without great 
success. The most important poets in this category are Âşıks Omer 
and Nadeem. The major obstacle in tracing the authenticity or the 
ownership of the works of provincial poets is the habit of frequent 
and iterative copying — a very common practice in those circles. 
Exactly the same poem would be included, for example, in a collec- 
tion of Gevheri, while it may also be found elsewhere signed this 
time by Omer. Hence, following the trace to the original author of a 
poem would not be an easy task. 


THE ORAL TRADITION 


Most Âşıks could not read and write. That was true of those who 
lived in the past and those others in more recent times. They trans- 
mitted the folk songs verbally, performing them by heart. Besides, 
they improvised, drawing inspiration from traditional poetic and 
musical motifs, thus creating and reproducing works that had little 
to do with the original form of the poem and melody. 

Asiks wrote, sang, and transmitted their own poems [which 
could be characterized as ‘poem-songs’]. They also circulated 
earlier songs, by slightly altering their lyrics. Or they composed 
new music on the basis of traditional cadences and with traditional 
poetic content. They — along with their public — played a critical 
role in the development and the dissemination of folk music and 
poetry, thus becoming the main catalysts for the cultivation of folk 
literature. 
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NARRATIVE SOURCES 


Âşıks who were literate, as well as intellectuals who built and curated 
collections of folk poems, only included the songs they loved the 
most in their collections. Therefore, the poems that survive to our 
day were the ones that were either, luckily, included in collections or 
written down in so-called cönk songbook compilations, kept by some 
folk poets. The cönk took the form of large, leather-bound volumes; 
a great deal of folk poetry was preserved in their pages. The writer- 
compilers would sometimes classify a poem as traditional or anon- 
ymous; sometimes they would attribute it to some other older or 
contemporary folk poet; and sometimes they would write down their 
own original poems. [...] Âşıks would often write poems, the author- 
ship of which they would subsequently obscure out of concern for 
the reaction their fantastical and hyperbolic lyrics might cause. In 
some other cases they would admit to their authorship at a later date. 
When they wished to cast their name into oblivion, they would take 
great care to feature the poem as anonymous. For example, during 
the second Ottoman siege of Baghdad, a popular heroic poem in 
honor of a brave warrior, known as “the song of the young Osman”, 
was for years thought to be by an anonymous. 


THEMES or Âşık FoLK POETRY 


Güzelleme are lyric poems that describe episodes from the erotic 
love life of the Âşıks. The Âşık is either in love with a girl, who is in 
turn in love with him, and to whom he has the desire to dedicate 
poems, or his love is unrequited and he grieves in despair. He 
usually tries to move his beloved by playing her beautiful songs on 
his saz, or tragically narrating his erotic torment, which he believes 
would drive him to the grave. More often than not, his beloved girl 
is a figment of his imagination, endowed with all sorts of fabulous, 
fantastical attributes. Punch-drunk with “the wine of love” (ask 
badesi), he indulges in endlessly sermonizing and exalting his object 
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of desire, to such an extent that he falls into a vortex of classic clichés 
and stock expressions of love and flirtation. However, Güzelleme, 
especially those of Karacaoğlan, have beautiful lyrical verses and 
strong passion, especially when they build on the tyranny and lone- 
liness of unrequited erotic want of the itinerant Asiks. 

Taslama is poetry written with objects jesting, critiquing, or 
maligning. The satire is usually acerbic and directed against the 
grocer who cheats the customer, the corrupt Aga who demands 
payoffs, the Bey (civilian or military officer of the Ottoman Empire) 
who refuses to pay his debts, the Hodja (Islamic preacher or school- 
master) who turns away from his faith, the official who exploits 
peasants, the cruel tax collector, the disrespectful policeman, the 
judge who cultivates the rüşvet (bribe). Such acts become the Âşık's 
pretext for pointing a finger to injustice, directing sarcasm at his 
“betters”, and poking fun at his oppressors. Such bold satire produces 
liberatory feelings among tormented people, who ordinarily lack the 
power of, or are unaccustomed to, standing up for their rights. 

The Taslama repertory lays bare the deficiencies in Ottoman 
administration. These narratives rose to the level of political 
denunciation. When people heard sarcastic and caustic words about 
power, they could claim that “these must be the words of an Âşık”. 
It was no wonder several folk poets were persecuted and suffered 
great hardships as a result of their boldness, indiscretion, and rebel- 
liousness. 

Ağitlar is type of song that resembles the elegies, dirges, and 
lamentations invoking “Death and the underworld” in the Greek 
folk song canon. Ağitlar songs were created and sung for and about 
the dead. The custom of mourning the dead with songs is traced to 
early Turkish societies in Central Asia. This custom survives to our 
times in Eastern, Central, and South Anatolia. If someone visited the 
house of a recently deceased person during the mourning period, 
they would observe that relatives and friends expressed their grief 
in song, in some cases under a performative guise. Such laments 
emanated out of the anonymous masses — the fount of poetic inven- 
tion, in this case. Folk poets sang such dirge songs, but not in 
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remembrance of any ordinary person. Rather, they were typically 
moved and inspired by the death of a hero, of a brave young man 
who died tragically, of a young man who had just gotten married, or 
of a virgin. They also used to call Agitlar poems that were written 
on the occasion of a great calamity, a natural disaster or to mark 
somebody’s illness. In earlier times, it was common to commission 
and compensate a poet to compose a lament. In this case, of course, 
the poet’s muse was not authentic; it was rather a perfunctory and 
contrived affair. 

Koçaklama poems praised courage and bravery. Most are crea- 
tions of Janissary poets or the famous folk poets Dadaloglu and 
Köroğlu. In Köroğlu works, the legendary poet himself costars with 
his misfit gang. They beat people, barricade the roads, kidnap girls, 
and generally run wild. The Kogaklama can be related to the genre 
of heroic Destan poems. 

Destan poetic works often map onto epic poems. They have a 
narrative quality and lionize either fabulous or actual accomplish- 
ments of heroes and warriors, or the victories of great ancestors. 
Their themes border on the legendary. They constitute the favorite 
artistic genre of Janissary war poets. 


Muamma: Folk poets wrote poems in the form of riddles, which they 
called muamma, a name borrowed from Divan literature. This genre 
flourished in Âşıks Cafés in the course of poetry contests. An Âşık 
would be forced to concede defeat and recognize as his better the 
poet who posed an unsolvable question in a more elegant and witty 
way or contrived an insightful and poetic solution to a question. The 
literary value of the muamma might not all that important, since 
it was composed on the fly improvisationally, and had witticism as 
its core objective. These clever riddles differ from the classic folk 
riddles, which constitute an autonomous and important field of 
traditional Turkish folklore. 

Nasihat poems were written with the view to teaching or propa- 
gandizing an idea. They are also called advice-giving poems (öğretici 
şiirler). The issue is that they incorporate excerpts or even entire 
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chapters from the teachings of sage ancestors or dervishes, as well 
as proverbs. Thus, they often sound contrived, and overly solemn.” 


FoLk POETRY THEMES 


Âşıks were inspired by a variety of personal and social issues, 
including the following: Love, which is the most favored theme of 
Turkish poetry, whatever the genre of poetry cultivated. The pain 
deriving from love and erotic idealization is the favorite themes 
of Divan poetry. In this genre the poet or the hero tries to achieve 
union with the loved one (platonic love), while overcoming count- 
less barriers. In Tasavvuf religious poetry, God lays behind the erotic 
ideal and the poet struggles in vain to gradually accomplish union 
with Him (divine love). In folk poetry, love is displayed in its entire 
idealistic and materialistic splendor: from erotic devastation to the 
enjoyment of erotic success; from the simple and honest love to 
erotic perfection; and from absolute refusal to the triumph of love: 


Such was the fire of love 
That my face changed; 

I was baptized in her ashes 
Only to serve her. 

Yunus Emre 


5 | Finally, scholars also distinguish types of folk poetry with respect to 
the meter and the number of verses: Türkü compositions, which are usually 
anonymous, are based on meters with seven, eight or eleven syllables. The 
türkü consists of a rhyming triplet, called hane and a rhyming couplet or a 
single verse called kavustak. The poetic body of the mani is completed ina 
single quatrain. All verses rhyme, with the exception of the third one, which 
is rhyme-free. The kosma consists of several quatrains with verses of eleven 
syllables (hendecasyllable). 
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Mingle with my soul, flame of love, 

To set me on fire and turn me into a flame; 
Twelve seas will not be able 

To put out this very fire of mine. 

Yunus Emre 


The power of Âşık poetic art finds its perfect expression in the 
legendary folk poem of the Âşıks Kerem and Asli, in which the hero, 
in order to unfasten the dress of his beloved Asli, uses his powerful 
verses. Each verse serves to undo one button. 


Death, as a prevalent poetic theme, is dealt with both from a meta- 
physical and a materialistic-nihilistic point of view. The human soul 
is imprisoned in a welcoming body, which is perishable and tran- 
sient through this world: 


At the inn of the world it rests; 
The soul flies away, it cannot bear to be caged. 
Âşık Veysel 


A third thematic group refers to Nature and life in nature, which 
is described with figurative illustration drawn from the physical 
environment. The genre focuses on imagery of forests, rivers, and 
particularly mountains: 


Huge mountains, erect against us, 
Your passes throw up snow, 

They cannot tell summer from winter, 
Your winds are mercilessly blowing. 
Âşık Celali 


Foreign lands and nostalgia are also a source of inspiration. The 
life of the Âşıks was interwoven with endless meandering in the 
Anatolia or in the various lands conguered by the Ottoman Empire. 
The sorrows of the émigrés and the desire to return to their home- 
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lands, the nostalgia for their beloved ones and their hometowns are 
familiar tropes to all folk poets: 


Foreign lands and separation have become a torment; 
See, in the plank of love, the hole, the hole remains; 

The solitary sage lives like a stranger in a foreign land; 
Keep on walking, friend, alone, no brother is to be found. 
Pir Sultan Abdal 


Friendship is praised in poems as one of the highest ideals. When a 
master’s act of injustice would elicit “a sea of tears,” the friend is the 
perfect shelter. In contrast, the betrayal of friendship is a devastating 
event, which radically undermines one’s faith in humanity: 


If you seek news from friends, 

There is no selfishness in friendship; 
And it feels as though he’s not alive, 
He who spends his life friendless. 
Yunus Emre 


Âşıks write about humility derived from their respect for people, from 
self-esteem, but also from their simple and spiritually-rich way of life: 


Iam Karacaoğlan, the humble, 
My head bends to the earth from grief. 
Karacaoglan 


It is noteworthy that Turkish traditional poets, especially folk poets, 
would customarily identify themselves in the body of poems. They 
would usually mention their names in the last verse of the poem 
and very occasionally at the end of each turn. The name of the poet 
is often accompanied by an adjective, which reveals the state of 
mind and the modesty of the poet: miserable, humiliated, humble, 
bewildered, poor, abandoned, unhappy, slave of God, servant of the 
people, a slave of love: 
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Iam humiliated, Yunus, 
A wound from head to toe. 
Yunus Emre 


Religion was one more important muse. Âşıks are considered by the 
public to be venerable and almost prophetic in their insight. [It is 
notable that most Âşıks were of the Alevi faith]. 

Heroism and gallantry are characteristic traits of the ideal man 
in traditional societies of the East. A champion or a hero is the man 
who maintains his moral rectitude in society, is brave at war, and 
capable of enduring hardship: 


I am Dadaloğlu; Tomorrow I go to battle; 
Brave men are accustomed to sleeping on the ground. 
Dadaloglu 


Last but not least, social life and the problems deriving from it have 
alimented Âşık poetry. Asiks are all too familiar with the lives of priva- 
tion and marginality that ordinary herdsmen and ragtag nomads 
lived. The Âşık identifies with them and their problems, expressing, 
when he dares, their complaints and the social protestations of those 
poor people. He stands up against monstrous Ottoman power and, 
using his poetry as a weapon, he condemns the rulers and their 
errors, he holds judges accountable for their acts of injustice, and 
tax collectors for their misconduct. The Âşıks who confronted power 
were punished by imprisonment or death. A poem states that the 
songs of the Âşıks enchant the nightingales and all birds, but beware 
the ruler who would be their target: 


Kocabasi and Chief Justice, 

The bread you eat is ill earned; 

You preach faith, but you are not faithful, 

You pass laws, but you traffic on nothing but lies. 
Pir Sultan Abdal 
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THE Asiks’ CAFÉS 


In the early 17th century, the rise of the main urban centers of the 
Empire (Istanbul, Izmir, Bursa, Diyarbakir, Adana, Erzurum et 
al) attracted intellectuals who sought the conditions, and created 
the circumstances under which they could cultivate and spread 
their work and establish themselves. The Asiks founded so-called 
Âşıks Cafés, where they would hold musical and poetic contests for 
their Âşık constituency. These gave exposure to the biggest talents 
and designated the “Chief Poet.” A culturally evocative and poetic 
atmosphere prevailed in the Cafés and the candidate folk poets 
demonstrated genuine passion for fair competition. The Âşıks 
Cafés reached their heyday in the late 18th century, and subse- 
quently declined in the first decades of the 2oth century, under the 
onslaught of Westernization and Europeanization of the Turkish 
Republic. 

In the era of the Sultans Abdiilmecid (1839-1861) and Abdiilaziz 
(1861-1876) Âşıks coming from the Café milieu would be invited 
to court; around thirty would take residence in the seraglio. When 
eventually the Âşıks Cafés closed down, they were replaced by “music 
Cafés.” Some Âşıks retained characteristics and behaviors from the 
era of the cafés, while others — [now urbanized] — also worked as 
tulumbaji (firefighters). They abandoned the saz to form music 
bands playing instruments such as the klarnet, the çiğirtma, the çifte 
dara, the tarbuka (or darbuka) and the zilia. 

In the music Cafés they played music all the nights of the 
Ramadan and all Friday nights in the winter. They established the 
sahne (music stage) and thus transforming the Cafés into music 
halls. Music and poetry contests, similar to the ones that took place 
formerly at Âşıks Cafés, were organized until recently in towns and 
villages of Anatolia. Nowadays, such events are only organized on 
a rare basis. The most important ones are the Âşıks Celebrations 
(Aşıklar Söleni) and the Âşıks Nights (Aşıklar Geceleri). Similar 
events, but with a religious character and in a folkloric style, are 
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held every summer in Konya, the religious capital of Mevlevi, where 
dervish dances are performed with musical accompaniment." 

As late as 1992 some contemporary music Cafés, like the ones 
named saz yeri (saz hangouts) still operate in Istanbul, specifically 
in Beyoğlu, and may be considered vestiges of the Âşıks Cafés tradi- 
tion.’ At those Cafés, musicians from the East perform for their 
friends and they improvise singing beautiful traditional türkü or 
other songs. They also play songs from Greece or Izmir or tradi- 
tional songs from the Aegean islands, which they have heard and 
happen to remember. The saz hangs on the wall, always available 
to young Âşıks willing to accompany their singing. In the mid-9os 
there was a trend in Istanbul to convert many old Cafés on Istiklal 
Avenue (Istiklâl caddesi) to folk taverns and shops, where tradi- 
tional folk music orchestras, with the saz as the main instrument, 
presented programs rich with original, traditional oriental songs 
and the music of the Âşıks.8 


6 | The virtuosity of the Âşıks can be highlighted in the following episode: 
in the East, two prospective Âşık grooms competed for a bride, but both 
candidates proved to be excellent musicians and poets. Since they were 
regarded as equally skilled, the bride was left without a groom. This custom 
was common in areas where a woman’s worth was beauty or, mostly, dowry. 
So, the groom was required to prove his worth by exhibiting talent: dayi 
(being brave and flagrant), in singing, orin virtuosity while playing a musical 
instrument. 

7 | Since the first publication of Korovinis’ book, gentrification has been 
transforming Beyoglu at a rapid pace, displacing of low-rent entertainment 
venues, like Âşıks Cafés, to more marginalized neighborhoods. Yildirim’s 
work on Sulukule in this volume is illustrative of the pervasive impact of 
urban renewal qua gentrification in parts of the city where poverty and the 
absence of political clout result in displacement. 

8 | Korovinis’ use of the term “oriental” does not refer to critical discourses 
on that term (Said, et al). He employs it in the Greek colloquial sense that 
denotes, rather than connotes, West Asia and parts of North Africa. 
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THE LAST OF THE ORIGINAL Âşıks 
AND HOW THEY WERE TREATED 


In the big cities of the Ottoman Empire, and later of the repub- 
lican state, the folk songs of the Fast faced obstacles to dissemina- 
tion and establishment. This was the case especially in Istanbul, 
where, besides other musical genres, a local type of folk song had 
emerged — a reflection of a European Turkey — the song of Roumeli 
(the land of the Romans qua Greeks, in this context), called Rumeli 
turküsü. It was enriched by many elements drawn from the strong 
musical tradition of the Greeks and in particular the hasapiko of 
Tatavla. In Izmir, musical traditions of Asia Minor dominated for 
a long time both folk and popular [demotic] songs — those which 
could be described as Orientalized Greek songs as well as the local 
Zeybek songs. But the most important reason why the folk songs 
were limited to the rural areas, the province, and the Turkish hinter- 
land, was their contradictions to the urban songs. More generally, it 
was the victim of the conflict of folk culture with the intellectual and 
artistic traditions of the aristocracy. 

The European pretensions of the Ottoman petty-bourgeoisie and 
the musical tastes of the younger generation shaped a mentality that 
saw the sarkli (a man from the East) as poor, filthy, and illiterate, 
and, above all, an outmoded domestic commodity, insulting to the 
new European sensibilities. This public became indifferent to the 
Âşıks, whether they remained traditional or adapted to modernity. 
That was so even when they submitted to technological change and 
redeveloped the saz into an electric instrument and introduced it to 
big orchestras. [Some Âşıks would join the mainstream] responding 
to demands of the tourism industry for large ensembles that played 
oriental music repertory. Or they would lend their sound to creating 
an atmosphere of a particular musical coloration, in haunts and 
nightclubs of big cities, signaling in this manner a decay that 
has parallels to the commodification our own bouzouki music [in 
Greece]. The Âşıks, to Westernized Turks, were an artistic reflection 
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of the rural, of the countryside, at home in the depths of Anatolia 
and in the Kurdish provinces. 

In Istanbul, for as long as the traditions of the Istanbul efend- 
ileri (the aristocracy) dominated, the Âşıks lived on the margins 
like pariahs, only daring to mutter their songs timidly. Today they 
survive as picturesque relics of a traditional musical culture who 
have found themselves, under the pressure of internal migration 
currents of the last decades, marginalized and living in the poorest 
neighborhoods of the great metropolis. “These kiro have spoiled 
Beyoglu.” Reminiscing about the glorious past of cosmopolitan 
Beyoğlu, Turks, Greeks, and foreigners blame Kiro for the perceived 
loss. Kiro means “peasant”, “uncouth”, “uncivilized,” a word, which 
is probably derived from the Turkish word kir (plain, wasteland, 
fallow land). No relationship to the Kurds, Kiro describes in one 
word all the poor emigrants from Eastern Turkey. As such, they are 
held responsible for the seductive decadence of Beyoğlu's nightlife, 
which in our times, alongside the homeless, panhandlers, and the 
uncared-for disabled, is home to a big part of Istanbul’s demimonde, 
characterized by spaces of vagrancy, eros-for-sale for all tastes, and 
dive bars and night clubs. 

Âşık Adil Ali Atalan’s poem-song Anatolia tells of that story of 
flight, alienation, and nostalgia in this verse from his poem-song 
titled “Anatolia”: 


Anatolia, you’re angry with us, you send us away; 
We look for factories jobs and trades; 

Foreign lands nurse your people; 

My Anatolia, my Anatolia. 
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THE “ARTFUL SONG” 
AND THE ISTANBUL FOLK SONG IN THE CURRENT ERA 


Korovinis refer here to the “artful song" (Greek: “evteyvo”) or 
“artfully composed” song that might be inspired by folk and popular 
music (such as the music of the Asiks, the Zeybeks, or the rembetes). 
In contrast to these organic, fluid, and often improvisational genres, 
the “artful” song is a byproduct of 2oth century urban culture, it 
is composed by an identifiable composer, employs formal musical 
language, is written down (as opposed to transmitted through an 
oral tradition) and thereby becomes fixed in lyrical and melodic 
senses that allows its performance in its original version as opposed 
to its organic and improvisational performance. 

In the Turkish Republican era, starting in 1926, the Daru- 
-Elhan foundation launched a great initiative for the system- 
atic collection, curating, and valorization of traditional musical 
heritage. In the period 1927-29, the Foundation, in cooperation 
with the Istanbul Conservatory, made available 850 folk song 
compositions. In 1936, the Turkish composer Adnan Saygun, 
in collaboration with the Hungarian composer Béla Bartók and 
with the participation of Ulvi Cemal Erkin, Necil Kazim Akses, 
and Ali Riza Yalçin, composed more than a hundred folk songs. 
The Conservatory of Ankara, founded in 1936, organized research 
missions, which collected more than 10,000 folk songs from every 
village and town in Turkey. [...] 

Starting in 1937, the establishment of a network of radio stations 
[and the launching of Radio Ankara in 1938] helped extend the reach 
offolk music. In 1960 a military coup deposed the Menderes Govern- 
ment and imposed a brutal dictatorship. In 1963 the Labor Party 
rose and folk culture came into fashion. Marching folk musicians 
performing folk songs of the 15th and the 16th century preceded 
workers' demonstrations. The saz became a symbol of militant intel- 
lectuals, while the Left adopted folk and popular music genres and 
songs. This phenomenon occurred naturally, since the Âşıks had 
had a long rebellious tradition since the Sultans' times. Further- 
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more, the social character of folk poems established and rescripted 
them as protest songs. “The people respect the Âşık, while the rulers 
are beware of the Âşık”, wrote Abidin Dino, the friend of Nâzim 
Hikmet. The song titled “Made of the same stuff” by Âşık Nesimi 
Çimen expresses sentiments that are both intensely intimate and at 
the same time vastly political, especially when they are performed 
under authoritarian rule: 


You can't tell people apart, 

We may speak different tongues, 

But we are made of the same stuff, 

All folks came out of the same brew, 

We came from different places, 

But we are made of the same stuff. 

Only one can tell people apart, 

He who brought all people equally into existence, 
He made some white, others black, another yellow, 
Our skin colors is different, 

but we are made of the same stuff. 


For Nesimi all folks are a true brother, 

This is his principle and his value, my beloved friend and brother, 
Some of us obey the Hoca, some the alevi dede, some the monk, 
Our faiths are different 

But we are made of the same stuff. 


Around the 1970s, the political exploitation of folk poetry was 
followed by its commodification. Promoters organized big concerts 
attended by large audiences, while a lot of the Âşıks adapted to the 
Western celebrity system. They incorporated Western elements to 
their music; they started playing the electric saz; they joined various 
organizations and political parties, and they developed a type of 
contemporary folk or folkloric song that drew on the tradition but 
featured updated content and interpretative techniques. After 1960 
we saw elderly opera singers singing folk songs accompanied with 
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saz, while maintaining, however, the operatic style. Common folk 
would not embrace these artful hybrids, which were deemed to be 
perversions of the tradition, but intellectuals did. They particu- 
larly loved opera singer Mehmet Ruhi Su's creations. His turn to 
folk music and his Western musicinspired arrangements and 
performances of Anatolian folk songs, made him (and folk music) 
popular at that time, despite his past leftist political views, which 
had caused him to be banned for years from State Radio? Ruhi Su 
founded a choir, the Dostlar Korosu (Choir of Friends), whose activi- 
ties extended to the entire East, defending and promoting in his way 
the value of folk songs. 

Âşık Mahsuni Şerif, Âşık Ihsani, Arif Sağ, and Feyzullah Çinar 
were among the great Âşıks of the early 1970s who kept performing 
folk music authentically. The most dynamic and genuine represent- 
ative of the Turkish folk poetry in the 2oth century is considered to 
be the blind bard Âşık Veysel. Other popular contemporary Âşıks, 
who cultivated the traditional modes of the folk song, are Nesimi 
Çimen, the Kurd troubadour Ali Tenco, who was self-exiled in 
France, where he sang along with his tambours, the Kurdish female 
singer Gülistan, and the Kurdish bard Sivan Perwer. By 1975 Zülfü 
Livaneli started cultivating a new wave surrounding folk music, 
using his baglama and introducing a number of folk musical instru- 
ments to folk orchestras. Ahmet Kaya, the idol of the Turkish Left, 
is the most expressive of the new wave among contemporary Âşıks. 
He combines respect for the traditional song and experiments with 
fusion of folk and artful compositions. 

In spite of folk music’s continuing popularity, the Turkish State 
as well as various parastatal organizations still trouble and interfere 
with folk artists and their work, especially when their activities are 
associated with, or in service of, the goals of the Leftist intelligentsia. 
One of the most tragic events tarnishing the political history of 
Turkey in recent decades has been the murder of numerous intel- 


9 | In 1952 Mehmet Ruhi Su was censured and imprisoned for 5 years for 
his affiliation with the Communist Party. 
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Figure 3: Âşık Veysel remains the iconic personality of that 
poetic-musical tradition. Blind, he embodied the classic 
iconography and life of the Âşık (Korovinis, 2003: 212) 


AGRA press, with permission 


lectuals and artists — including that of Nesimi Cimen, one of the 
most important Âşıks of the 20th century. Fanatic members of para- 
military organizations organized that crime, which was carried out 
by torching a central hotel of Sivas on the 2nd of July 1993, during 
the celebrations in remembrance of the great folk and religious poet 
Pir Sultan Abdal. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Âşık phenomenon is defined by its contradictions. Its socio- 
spatial polarities address the manner in which Âşık culture is expres- 
sive of urban social and political inclusion and exclusion. Âşıks 
and their poem-songs are exemplary of traditional, folk culture yet 
adaptive to late modern commodification — especially in the Istanbul 
entertainment milieu — as well as to technological innovation. The 
Âşık genre is expressive of an intense emotional interiority, yet, 
though the poem-song medium, it has reached a vast audience (now 
also electronically). According to folklore, Âşıks are blind, yet they 
have the ability to see further than most. Importantly, in a case of 
singing (as opposed to talking) to power, the classic Âşık thematic 
range of love, death, longing, and heroism, has at times metamor- 
phosed into biting social and political critique, directed at elites and 
even the highest echelons of government. 

Having survived modernization, the collapse of empire, and 
the establishment of occidentalization as a new norm, Âşıks have 
navigated the contradictions of the State and survived. They were 
historically a peripatetic culture yet established a strong place-based 
presence through the Âşıks Cafés and are now as much an urban 
phenomenon as a provincial one. Thus, once axiomatically rural and 
representative of the countryside, the hinterland, and the periphery, 
they have gravitated to, and catalyzed the urban musical scene. Âşıks 
have been stereotypically socio-spatially marginalized, yet at times 
enjoyed the patronage of both local and capital elites, including that 
of the imperial court. 

The enduring connection between Âşık and Alevi/Zakir tradi- 
tions and performances is not merely artistic and musical but can 
be expressive of a universalist or communitarian politics of inclu- 
sion and a voice against exclusion — both likely unwelcome by any 
establishment that seeks to control public discourse and monopolize 
legitimacy. In this sense, Ozdemir's work in this volume is espe- 
cially relevant and important. Korovinis openly links the Âşık and 
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Alevi communities in his impassioned condemnation of the 1993 
Sivas massacre. 

In the late-modern era Âşıks occupy a popular market niche in 
the world of both live and recorded musical performances. They still 
captivate audiences of all classes in both tourist and dive bars, and 
cultural venues in Istanbul. Entertainment capitalism might have 
blunted the sharper critigues of Âşık performers by mainstreaming 
and normalizing at least some of them, but the resilience of Âşık 
culture suggests that it can still play an important role in the critique 
of the political life and places of the excluded. 


I would like to thank Thomas Korovinis for kindly agreeing to have 
his work on the Âşıks edited and translated for this book on Istanbul 
music, politics, and landscape. Also, a big thanks to Dr. Stavros Katsios, 
(Department of Foreign Languages, Translation and Interpreting, 
Ionian University) for facilitating the translation of Thomas Korovinis’ 
work, and to Mr. Stavros Petsopoulos, editor-in-chief (AGRA Editions, 
Athens) for kindly permitting the reproduction of images from Thomas 
Korovinis’ volume. Translation: Maria Sourvinou and Alex Papado- 
poulos. 
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Itinerant Zakirs in the Cemevis of Istanbul 
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In this chapter, I explore the contemporary redefinition of zakir — 
sacred music performer in Alevi cem ritual — identity and practice 
as part of institutionalization and standardization processes within 
Alevism since the 2000s!. Zakirs perform one ofthe twelve services’, 
which take place during the cem ritual, the main religious worship 


1 | The Alevis constitute the largest religious minority in Turkey. There are 
several religious communities, from the Balkans to the Middle East, which are 
connected to Turkey's Alevis as well. The Turkish term Alevilik can be trans- 
lated as both Alevism and Aleviness. Aleviness refers to a sense of being or 
living as an Alevi, but Alevism refers more to an ideology (Markussen 2012: 
9). In addition to referring to it as an ideology, | use the term Alevism as a 
reference to identity aspects of different Alevis. 

2 | The services in the Alevi cem ritual are called the oniki hizmet (twelve 
services) and are performed at every cem ceremony. These services are 
dede (directs the cem); rehber (assists the participants); gözcü (maintains 
order); çerağcı (charged with lighting of the çerağ -candle/light-); zakir 
(plays and sings sacred music); ferraş (uses the çar - broom - to sweep); 
sakka (distributes water); lokmaci (sees to sacrifices and food); semahçı 
(dances the semah -dance pieces-); peyik (charged with notifying people 
in the region that a cem will be held); iznikçi (sees to the cleanliness of 
the cemevi); bekçi (assures the security of the cem). All these duties have 
esoteric and sacred meanings in Alevi faith. 
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service in the Alevi faith attended by both men and women. It is a 
unique ceremony and musical performance and it is held regularly 
in the cemevis, which is the sacred place for Alevi gatherings. After a 
discussion of the effect of Alevi institutions in reshaping zakirhood, 
I focus on the instances, locales, and strategies of itinerant zakirs 
that disrupt the boundaries imposed by top-down institutionaliza- 
tion. 

The analysis focuses on zakirs serving only in Istanbul cemevis. 
Participant observation and in-depth interviews are the primary 
methods used during fieldwork I undertook between March 2012 
and January 2015 to examine these issues.’ I focused on cemevis 
and non-affiliated, “itinerant zakirs” from both continental sides 
of Istanbul; namely, on Yenibosna, Küçükçekmece, Esenler and 
Zeytinburnu on the European side, and Göztepe, Üsküdar and 
Umraniye on the Asian side. The chapter is based on in-depth inter- 
views with nine male zakirs and one female zakir, whose ages are 
between 20 and 30 and who were born and raised in Istanbul. Most 
of them studied (or were still studying at the time of the interviews) 
at university with fields ranging from archaeology and musicology 
to banking and management. None of the informants were profes- 
sional musicians and they all provided the ceremonial zakir services 
as a voluntary religious duty. 


3 | This research was a part of my doctoral fieldwork on the zakirs of 
Istanbul cemevis with regard to identity, ritual, and musical performance. 
Because of my family background and musical experiences in the Alevi 
community, | had a close connection to the zakirhood tradition. This helped 
me to connect with younger generation zakirs and to recognize the changing 
cultural and religious codes of Alevis. | used standardized questions about 
identity, ritual, and musical performance issues in in-depth interviews. 
Following my participant observations | carried out more than one interview 
with most of the zakirs to gather the maximum amount of data. | proceeded 
to analyze these data using an oral history method. For more data, inter- 
view-related information, and information about the zakirs of Istanbul 
cemevis, see my recent book Ozdemir (2016). 
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By “itinerant zakirs,” I mean those zakirs who served at an 
Istanbul cemevi for a period of time and then quit their affiliation 
with that cemevi, yet continue to serve as zakirs and actively partici- 
pate in the cems in multiple cemevis. Itinerant zakirs experience high 
mobility and hence demonstrate a new, ground-level expression of 
contemporary Alevi identity at a time when Alevism is intensively 
restructured around attempts to standardize its faith and institu- 
tions. As such, the aim of this chapter is to shed light on the spatial, 
social organization, and faith-related developments within Alevism 
by providing place-sensitive and subject-centered, ethnographic 
evidence based on zakirs’ experience in Istanbul. 


ALEVISM AS A RELIGIOUS PHENOMENON 


The religious, social, and cultural organization of Alevis began in 
the mid-1980s among Alevi communities in Turkey and Western 
Europe, and gained momentum in the early 1990s. In particular, the 
process involved the establishment of cemevis and a general opening 
to the public sphere through broadcasts and other religious, social, 
and cultural activities (Sahin 2002: 147-151). The process was dubbed 
the “Alevi Revival" and described as the Alevi identity movement, 
self-expression, awakening, opening up, etc. (Çamuroğlu 1998: 80; 
Vorhoff 1998: 23; Massicard 2007: 84-93). The organization and 
institutionalization of Alevis have since then spread throughout the 
world, but “Alevi Revival" is hardly sufficient to explain the ongoing 
dynamism of its communities since the 2000s. In contrast to the 
broad-based, cultural transition of the 1990s, this new phenom- 
enon may be described as a cemevi-based process of institutionali- 
zation and identity building. Notable also for its religious tone and 
emphasis, this post-2000 period is unique and significantly distinct 
from the cultural “Alevi Revival” of the 1990s. In the 2000s, nearly 
all elements of the Alevi movement accepted Alevism as a religious 
rather than a cultural phenomenon (Massicard 2007: 169-193; 
326-356). 
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During this period, Alevi institutions promoted the construc- 
tion of new cemevis, first in Turkey and later throughout the world, in 
proportion to their influence upon the public sphere and their impact 
on the political arena (Kaleli, 2000; Gölbaşı, 2007). The building of 
new cemevis in Turkey was not limited to large cities such as Istanbul 
and Ankara. It also spread to smaller Anatolian cities such as Tokat, 
Çorum and Sivas, which have large Alevi populations, as well as to 
rural Alevi towns and villages (Karabağlı, 2013). These new cemevis 
are the most important centers for the expression of Alevism as a 
belief system, as well as of Alevi identity in general (Es 2013: 33). 

One of the most important debates in Alevism is whether or not 
cemevis are historically relevant, or if they would be officially recog- 
nized as places of worship. These are significant and fraught ques- 
tions in Turkey’s contemporary political climate, that leave much in 
the balance. The laws which (following the 1925 religious reforms 
in the Turkish Republic) closed down and banned sufi lodges and 
hermitages are still in effect, and this is why cemevis are not granted 
the status of “place of worship,” but legally operate as “cultural 
centers.” For this reason, and in order to legally survive, today’s 
cemevis are officially part of Alevi associations and foundations. 
Demands for the recognition of cemevis as places of worship are 
expressed by leading groups and individuals in the Alevi movement 
and the issue constitutes the most important Alevi demand in the 
2000s both in Turkey and abroad. This and similar democratic Alevi 
demands, such as equal citizenship and the abolition of mandatory 
religion classes in primary education, continue to be raised in Alevi 
meetings and demonstrations. 

Today, among the most important intracommunity areas of 
activity in the cemevi-centered Alevi movement are the efforts to 
institutionalize and standardize Alevi cultural and religious knowl- 
edge. Covering many different areas, from cem rituals to funeral 
ceremonies, general Alevi education and the training of dedes (Alevi 
religious leaders) and others in the service of the faith, these activi- 
ties constitute the most important branch of the developing Alevi 
identity movement. 
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A GENERAL LOOK AT THE ACTIVITIES 
AND SERVICES IN ISTANBUL’S CEMEVIS 


Many Alevi-Bektashi* lodges, hermitages and associations have 
existed in Istanbul for centuries. A number of them have disappeared 
over time for a variety of reasons, such as demolition, while others 
have survived to this day (Yılmaz 2015: 128—131). Today, in addition 
to the old lodges operating as cemevi within a religious foundation 
or another association, there are tens of newly-constructed cemevis 
distributed widely throughout the city. The most recent count of 
Istanbul's cemevis found over sixty establishments, but if one takes 
into account newly-constructed cemevis and small places of worship, 
this number is likely to be much larger. Especially in comparison to 
cities with many cemevis in villages in their hinterland, such as Sivas 
or Tokat, Istanbul may not be home to the largest number of cemevis. 
Yet considering the activities and variety of its cemevis, it may easily 
be said to be the city with the most activity. 

Cemevis are the most important public space in which Alevism 
defines itself and develops parallel to the affiliated Alevi organiza- 
tion. They are home to social and cultural activities as well as reli- 
gious services. Today, non-Alevis may also enter cemevis. In addition 
to weekly cem ceremonies and funeral services, and especially the 
daily distribution of food, the old lodges' doors are open to people 
of all faiths. Furthermore, the institutions associated with cemevis 
carry out educational functions and support a variety of public assis- 
tance campaigns, such as the Sahkulu Lodge's campaign to assist 
victims of the 2014 Van earthquake, and the Garip Dede Lodge's 
assistance campaign for the Ezidis. Also, some cemevis create social 
projects: the Girls' Dormitory project, also a project of the Sahkulu 
Lodge, is one such example. 


4 | Bektashi order was founded after Haci Bektas Veli (13th century Alevi- 
Bektashi saint). For more information about Bektashi order and Bektashism 
see Birge (1965). 
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Figure 1: Street view of Pir Sultan Abdal Cemevi in İçerenköy 


Photograph: Ulaş Özdemir 


The number of cemevis increased rapidly in the 1990s, especially 
following the Sivas Massacre of July 2, 1993. Thirty-five people 
(mostly Alevi intellectuals, writers and musicians) were killed in 
a hotel in Sivas city while attending the Pir Sultan Abdal Festival, 
named after the important 16th century Alevi saint and poet. The 
new cemevis not only met religious needs, such as cem ceremonies or 
funeral services, but also contained conference centers, schools, and 
other venues for social and cultural activities. The spatial and func- 
tional redefinition of cemevis led them to be regarded as cultural and 
community centers rather than places reserved for worship alone. 
This bears witness to the fact that although cemevis are specialized 
religious venues, they have also taken place in a broader framework 
of incorporating multiple functions (Massicard 2007: 173-174). 

In terms of size and location, some of the newly constructed 
cemevis are designed as large complexes while others are located in 
small arcades or offices. Some cemevis have even been designed as 
parts of shopping centers. Regardless of size, they all carry out various 
social and cultural events outside the cem. Although cemevis still await 
legal status as places of worship, these events continue as expressions 
of the wider scope of Alevi organization outside of religious activities. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF ZAKIR IDENTITY: 
EFFORTS TO INSTITUTIONALIZE ALEVISM 


The chief form of Alevi worship, the cem, is a ritual carried out with 
musical performance from beginning to end. As one of the twelve 
servants in the cem, the zakir, together with the dede, keeps the cem 
going from beginning to end through music. Most of them play the 
baglama, though bowed instruments, such as the keman or the kabak 
kemane, occasionally appear in some regions. Today, depending on their 
individual experience, (the ocak — Alevi saintly lineages — to which they 
belong, as well as their local style and/or musical past), they perform a 
repertoire which has achieved a certain form in nearly all cemevis.° 


Figure 2: Street view of Şahkulu Lodge in Merdivenköy 


Photograph: Ulas Ozdemir 


5 | To compare zakir services in different regions, and for a study on zakir 
Battal Dalkılıç from Çubuk, see Ersal (2009); about Dertli Divani, a dede, 
zakir and âşık from Urfa/Kısas, see Erdem (2010); about kamber tradition 
in Balıkesir, see Duymaz, Aça, Şahin (2011); about musical performance in 
the cems in Tokat see Pekşen (2013); about sazandartradition in Tahtacılar 
living see Şahin (2014). Fora study on the position of âşık tradition in cems, 
see Dönmez (2010). 
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In the musical realm, the term “Alevi Revival,” used to describe 
the increased activity of the Alevis in the 1990s, can be examined 
from the standpoint of a parallel “Alevi Musical Revival” (Erol 
2009; Dönmez 2014). It is, however, safe to say that in the 2000s, 
the dynamics of both the “Alevi Revival” and the “Alevi Musical 
Revival” periods underwent significant changes. In particular, the 
identity of zakir underwent an almost complete reconstruction. The 
increased distinction of dedes and zakirs as the most needed figures 
in the general functions of the cem in Alevi cemevis throughout the 
world is an important factor in their increased visibility in the 2000s 
(Ozdemir 2016). 

Another influential factor in the increased visibility of zakirs was 
in the area of music: In the late 1980s, Arif Sağ, Musa Eroğlu, Yavuz 
Top and other prominent musicians of the Alevi Revival began to 
be replaced by the next generation (Dertli Divani, Gani Peksen, 
Muharrem Temiz et al.) who emphasized the more religious side of 
Alevism with cem repertories as guides to young zakirs. In addition, 
the frequent participation of this new generation of Alevi musicians 
in cems or other events organized at cemevis, displaying their Alevi 
identities, was the main social and religious factor feeding the desire 
of musicians to serve the “path” (the Alevi faith) in Alevi identity. At 
this point I observe an emerging desire among young Alevi musi- 
cians to express their Alevi identities, both serving the religious 
“path” and gaining social acceptance, through the role of zakir. 

There is another feature of the emerging zakir identity in the 
2000s which is much discussed in the context of the Alevi Musical 
Revival: The replacement of Alevi âşıks (lit. minstrel or bard) who 
have been popular on the commercial music scene and in Alevi 
communities since the 1960s by today’s popular Alevi performers, 
and the deaths of these last âşıks. The âşık tradition (whether Alevi 
or not) still survives in various Anatolian communities. Importantly, 
the type of âşık tradition that our zakirs are trying to carry on — with 
regard to the term “cem âşığı” for zakirs performing in the cems and 
the ambition of today’s young musicians performing as zakirs to 
become âşıks — plays an important role in the development of zakir 
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identity. Consequently, the zakir tradition today involves a desire or 
interest in being an âşık as well as a view that the status of Âşık is 
above that of zakir. At this point it is safe to say that the emergence 
of notable personalities such as Dertli Divani in the capacity of dede 
and zakir as well as âşık, has been influential in the formation of 
this identity. 

In line with increasing attempts to institutionalize and stand- 
ardize Alevism by Alevi institutions, a similar trend also exists in 
the domain of zakirhood. The Cem Foundation’s in-service training 
courses, the zakir identification cards granted by the Ministry of 
Culture and Tourism, and the attempts of Dertli Divani, who was 
chosen as a living cultural treasure by UNESCO in 2010, can all be 
regarded as the most important steps with respect to efforts in this 
area. These attempts are significant for understanding the dynamics 
of the process since the 2000s. The Cem Foundation’s aim to create 
an institutionalized Alevism, the Ministry of Culture’s official efforts 
and Dertli Divani’s personal endeavors denote different approaches 
to the issue. These approaches are important in demonstrating that 
the Alevism debate that has been going on in various circles, points 
to the multiplicity of “Alevisms” operating in different layers and 
through various channels. 

The increasing visibility of zakirhood in particular has roots in 
several sources, such as various activities aiming to position Alevism 
in a specific religious frame in addition to the cemevi-centered 
attempts that prioritize the religious aspect of Alevism. However, 
the young zakirs of today, through their opposition to the “rigid 
framing” of Alevism, go beyond these attempts and continue to 
serve in cemevis with different desires and approaches. Alevi institu- 
tions’ wide ranging influence in matters as diverse as building new 
cemevis to administration, to their authority to assign the dede and 
zakirs who will serve in the cems, leads to conflicts in the zakir-dede 
relationship. The itinerancy zakirs can be regarded as a response to 
this rift. 
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ITINERANT ZAKIRS IN ISTANBUL CEMEVIS 


During my field study, I observed that some zakirs gave up being 
institutionally affiliated with a specific cemevi, and visited different 
cemevis on a weekly basis to perform zakir services there. This 
mobility, which denotes a new phase in terms of zakirhood, presents 
itself as a new need of, or quest for the youth who have served as 
zakirs at specific cemevis for a long time. Zakirs’ movement among 
different cemevis after they have given up being a resident zakir at 
a given cemevi emerges as an expression of their desire to improve 
themselves religiously. Zakirs’ cessation of their institutional affili- 
ations may also relate to several new emerging desires and necessi- 
ties, such as contacting different dedes, performing with other fellow 
zakirs, and developing the cem repertoire. Thus, such mobility leads 
to significant changes in zakirs’ understanding and practice of time 
and locality within the context of cem.“ 

In terms of time-related arrangements, young zakirs who, on 
the one hand, follow the weekly cems and, on the other, attend to 
muhabbets (gatherings outside of the cem) that take place at other 
times, state that even if they are not able to attend the weekly cems 
they perform a çerağ (lit. candle or light, one of the main service in 
the cem ritual) on Thursday night and strive to continue the service. 
Itinerant zakir Cihan Cengiz, who served as a zakir at Ümraniye 
Cemevi for years, remarks the following: 


6 | Time and space in Alevism requires a study of its own. As an intro- 
duction to different approaches to the subject see Çamuroğlu (1993); 
Erdemir, Harmansah (2006); irat (2009: 95-107). Also, for a detailed 
examination of sacred time and space in sufism in a broader perspective, 
see Schimmel (1994: 47-87). For mythical time and space in âşık poetry 
tradition including Alevi literature, see Kóse (2013). Related to the subject 
under consideration here, for an examination of cemevis through Foucault's 
notion of “heterotopia” see Yalçınkaya (2005: 200-210). 

7 | In-depth interview, 21.09.2014. 
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| did not miss a single Thursday in four years. Because of the saying ‘Kirk 
sekiz Persembe haktir. [Forty eight Thursdays are the truth.], after some 
time, | told myself ‘there is not only Thursday; there are other days of the 
week as well.’ Let’s search for what is in these days after Thursday ... After 
that | set a rule - though not as if it is carved in stone. | want to perform a 
çerağ on that day (Thursday) for sure. In fact, cem does not have an hour 
or a day, hence no time. Thus there is no need to put it into a specific time 
frame. For the last two to three months, | have not put myself on a scheduled 
time. There is no Thursday, in fact; you determine the day. So | do not go by 
such a criterion. Instead of saying | should go to a cemevi on Thursday, | say 
| should sing/perform a çerağ on Thursday. Since | thrive on muhabbet; | 
continue it besides Thursdays. 


As a zakir, the interpretation of time within the context of Alevism 
points to a need that does not confine itself to weekly cems and 
aspires to spread the cem spiritually to any time. This condition 
reveals a new plane of thought where zakirs regard time differently 
than Alevi institutions’ approaches to Alevism, and interpret time in 
relation to Alevism’s notion of holy time. 

A similar approach is observed in zakirs’ spatial alienation from 
institutions. For instance, Bektaş Çolak, who serves as a zakir at 
Gaziosmanpaşa Hoca Ahmet Yesevi Cemevi, states that zakirs (and 
Alevis in general) should not make a distinction among institu- 
tions, and, further, from a historical and spiritual perspective, âşıks 
never had a resident space.? Thus, the itinerant zakir approach moves 
beyond the explanation of Alevism as based on certain Alevi institu- 
tional perspectives, namely the prioritizing of these institutions and 
cemevis due to their spatial significance as an Alevi cultural/social 
space as well as a place of worship. Instead, zakirs bring forth a new 
understanding that is at equal distance from all Alevi institutions in 
general, and interprets today’s Alevism as separate from institutional 
spaces with which it has been religiously identified. In fact, for centu- 
ries dede and âşık mobility was one of the most important vehicles 


8 | In-depth interview, 18.09.2014. 
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Photograph: Ulaş Özdemir 


for the transmission of Alevi cultural and religious memory across 
Anatolia, as well as in other areas where different Alevi communi- 
ties lived (Balkans, Middle East etc.) (Karakaya-Stump 2015). 

It is also worth noting that, as Kaplan (2000) shows in her 
study of religious and semah practices transferred to the daily life of 
Tahtacılar in Kongurca ve Türkali villages, Alevi worship does not 
depend on space and time. It rather relies on connecting to the faith 
in the inner world of the individual (Kaplan 2000: 200). Hence, in 
contrast to mainstream arguments in Alevism studies, binaries, 
such as ‘traditional-modern’ and ‘rural-urban,’ are not sufficient in 
explaining the difference between “traditional” Alevi practices and 
contemporary approaches. Contemporary zakirs” guest for mobility 
and reinterpretations of religious-musical performance in Alevism 
are also examples in this direction. Zakirs express different justi- 
fications for the need to visit different cemevis. They mostly relate 
the fact that serving at a specific institution may lead to identification 
with that institution. This in turn is related to the need to maintain 
the performance during cem and the personal relationship with the 
faith as different sources of signification. Zakir Kenan Zede, who 
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served as a zakir at Erikli Baba Lodge for nine years, spoke about 
how he started visiting different cemevis:° 


"| asked dede: ‘My dede, | always come and go but feel like a civil servant 
here. | come here to fulfill my duty every Thursday. | want to visit other 
cemevis.' | said, ‘I want to be touched (inspired) by a dede's breath, a 
zakir's voice; | want to learn things.' They did not like the idea much. Both 
the cemevi administration and dede said 'that is not going to happen.' But 
my desire was firm and at that point | said ‘I am leaving.’ | started wandering: 
[to the] Garip Dede Lodge, [the] Yenibosna Cemevi, and so on. In fact, | 
wanted to do that for a certain period. Who is where, doing what, performing 
which nefes (lit. hymn or mystical poetry); maybe we are going in circles all 
the time. | tried to look into that a bit.” 


Zakir Cihan Cengiz stated that after visiting a different cemevi for the 
first time, he met the “ask ehli” (spiritual) people at that cemevi and 
began to go after them. He recounts telling people from the institu- 
tion, who opposed his choice for going to different cemevi, that he 
answers to this only to dede not to the institution. Zakir Cengiz elabo- 
rates on his gradual alienation/withdrawal from the institution: 


| only went to Ümraniye Cemevi for four-five years. Then | started going to 
other cemevis. There were dedes who came to the cems at our Umraniye 
Cemevi. For instance, Kasim Ulker Dede from Sarigazi used to come. | 
believe in his ask (divine love). He plays and performs/sings as well. Once 
he comes to cemevi, | have to enter his cem. One Thursday, | went to Sarigazi 
Cemevi to participate in the cem. After | had been there a few times, 
Kasim Ulker Dede said, ‘why don’t you serve as a zakir here? | don’t invite 
everyone.’ There were people | trained in Umraniye. If | went to Sarigazi, | 
would have to leave zakir duty to my friends there. Kemal Ugurlu Dede would 
do it himself. | used to tell him, ‘Dede, | will go to Sarıgazi this week if | have 
your permission.’ He would reply, ‘sure, go ahead’ still they did not let me 


9 | In-depth interview, 24.12.2014. 
10 | In-depth interview, 21.09.2014. 
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go too often. | never depend on the institution, | always felt responsible to 
dede. The head of the institution would say ‘why didn’t you tell me?’ and | 
would reply, ‘I am devoted to dede, | only tell him about my decisions.’ After 
| started going to Sarıgazi Cemevi and conversed with Kasım Ülker Dede - 
both on ask and daily matters - | said '| need to see different people.’ 
Different aşk ehli people ... After | went to Sarıgazi Cemevi, | quit going to 
Umraniye Cemevi. But | didn’t quit being a zakir; | left the institution. That 
is, there were same faces, same talks in the Umraniye Cemevi, | wanted to 
see what other people talk about, and to serve as a zakir at different places 
so that | can take from people’s ask in those places. 


Zakirs’ experiences at different cemevis reflect both upon their 
interaction with dede and cem participants, and how they perform 
with other resident zakirs of the cemevis they visit. Zakir Kenan 
Zede states that the decision of going to different cemevis is often 
shaped by multiple, interchangeable factors including place, dede, 
and sometimes the people:” 


If | go to Yenibosna Cemevi, | am not looking for a specific dede. But when | 
go to Garip Dede Lodge, | would like to see Hüseyin Dede if possible. | spent 
years at Erikli Baba Lodge. | have an emotional connection there. It does 
not matter whether dede is there or not on a particular day. Honestly, it is 
the people who I'm touched by there. | mean it is not about just one thing. 
If | am going to the Yenibosna Cemevi, | regard it as going to the Yenibosna 
Cemevi; | do not think much about which dede is there that day. If I am going 
to Erikli Baba and the people are there, that is enough for me. What | mean 
with ‘the people’ is that, since | live in Yedikule, | know most of those people, 
their families - | don’t mean it in the sense that those are ‘the people’ who 
love me. 


Murat Ateş, another zakir who has given up attending regular cems, 
recounts that he only serves as a zakir in the cems of dedes whose 
muhabbet he believes in. He attends these cems as a service to the 


11 | In-depth interview, 24.12.2014. 
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path, and the motivation that takes him there is the rekindling of his 
faith by the dede’s muhabbet:" 


| want to go to the dedes whose muhabbet and sincerity | trust; that is, 
dedes who can bring whatthey tell into their own lives. And | wantto partici- 
pate the cem with them. | go to them. | do not go to a specific cemevi. | go 
to the dedes whose muhabbet is good; words are beyond doubt, and whose 
knowledge | can trust, [s]o that | can take him as an example by seeing 
his manners. There is a kind of cordiality between dedes and us. There are 
some resident dedes affiliated with certain institutions. These are young 
dedes. It is easier to communicate with them. 


Orhan Işık served as a zakir at different cemevis and no longer serves as a 
resident zakir. He, too, strives to attend weekly cems at different cemevis 
and participates in cems other than the Thursday cems as mentioned 
above in relation to zakirs' changing perception of time. He elaborates 
on the process of deciding to which cems to go with his family:? 


There were cems held in people's homes. Not necessarily on Thursdays; 
someone would say 'there is a cem on Saturday.' | would answer 'Okay.' 
They would say ‘We are going to this place on Thursday’ and I would always 
say 'Okay' and go. | would serve them. Those who organize the cem would 
call and invite me. | went to different houses. In fact, | always go from one 
place to another. Also, | go to cemevis all the time. If the dede atthat place 
is someone | know, before the cem | ask, ‘Dede, may | join as a zakir?’ 
Depending on the situation they either reply 'space is limited' or 'of course, 
be our guest. | say 'thanks' and start. | go to the same familiar places, like 
Erikli Baba Lodge, Yenibosna Cemevi, Derbent Cemevi. | do my best to go 
every Thursday. But! do not go to one specific cemevi. We go to the one that 
we feel in our hearts. That is how we continue. We decide as a family. 'Let's 
go to Garip Dede this week,’ we say. | take my bağlama. If | can find a spot, 
| serve as a zakir. 


12 | In-depth interview, 15.09.2014. 
13 | In-depth interview, 19.09.2014. 
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Findings show that it is commonplace for some zakirs to participate in 
services in other cemevis while serving as a resident zakir at a specific 
cemevi. However, participant accounts also reveal that the decision 
is a personal one, as well as a wider interactive process depending 
on the permission by the dede in the cemevi with which they are 
affiliated. For instance, Yaprak Dengiz, who serves as a female zakir 
at Esenler Erenler Cemevi states that she goes to other cemevis to 
serve, yet there are sometimes problems in getting permission from 
the dede. The specific gender dynamics at work in dede-zakir-insti- 
tutional relations is an important issue but it is beyond the scope of 
this research. Still, it is important to note that there are only a few 
female zakirs in Istanbul. There are also few female members in the 
administration of Alevi institutions, which points to an important 
debate on how gender intersects ongoing standardization within 
Alevism (Bahadir 2004; Akkaya 2014; Okan 2016). 


Zakir Dengiz explains her reasons for going to other cemevis:* 


| go to cems in other cemevis. For instance, there are some cems on Sundays; 
| join them. Also, they invite me and say, ‘be our guest this Thursday.’ It's 
often the dede ora fellow zakir friend, or there are friends who are both dede 
and zakir who extend the invitation. Once | get permission from the dede 
with whom I serve as a zakir, | go to other cemevis. Sometimes dedes don't 
give permission. They either do not like the institution where I’m invited or 
think like 'you are ours.' For me, all institutions are the same. There is so 
much distortion of Alevism today. There is a lot of assimilation. That is why 
| join inviting places more. Thus | try to go to everywhere when possible. | 
care about continuing this service against the ongoing assimilation." 


Similar to Dengiz's experience, Bektaş Çolak, who serves as a resident 
zakir at Gaziosmanpaşa Hoca Ahmet Yesevi Cemevi, mentions that 
he tries to go to different cemevis yet sometimes encounters problems 
in getting the dede's permission. He also adds that in his opinion a 


14 | In-depth interview, 28.09.2014. 
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zakir (and âşık) does not have a resident place. His insistence on 
going to different cemevis denotes ties between today's itinerant 
zakirs and the traditions of itineracy created by the itinerant ágiks 
and dedes of the past who maintained exchanges, cultural interac- 
tion and sharing of faith among different regions:? 


| have been to different cemevis. Normally, | go to other cemevis when | am 
invited. There is this understanding in cemevis, ‘| do not send my zakir to 
another place; he will only play and perform in my place,’ they say... There 
are always dedes extremely fond of their culture, | mean dedes who express 
their culture to its fullest extent, coming all the way from the past; | got 
complaints from them. “Why bother, you will go there and by way of this its 
name will be heard’ are their words. | will go there and the institution will get 
a reputation because of me, in a positive sense. | think it is wrong to make 
a distinction among institutions. An Âşık never has a place. For the âşık, the 
mountain and the plain are both the same, just a place. That is how | have 
always thought. | go wherever | am invited, without making any distinction 
among people. 


Zakir Cihan Cengiz shares the same opinion with Zakir Dengiz and 
Zakir Colak on getting approval from the dede. Zakir Cihan Cengiz 
states that after he started going to different cemevis, he was asked 
to serve as a resident zakir at those cemevis. He refused these offers 
because he does not want to be affiliated with the institutions or 
internalize their hierarchies: 


| have been to different cemevis. | started meeting dedes. For instance, a 
dede whose cemevi does not hold a cem that week comes to the cemevi | 
serve as a zakir and after the cem he asks, ‘Cihan, there will be a cem at 
my cemevi next week, can you come to serve as a zakir?’ | reply ‘of course 
dede, with pleasure’ and go there the following week. After going to cems at 
different cemevis, dedes say, ‘come regularly’ but I refuse. | think that | am 


15 | In-depth interview, 18.09.2014. 
16 | In-depth interview, 21.09.2014. 
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beyond the point of devoting myself to one place. | can't devote myselftoa 
single place all the time. | no longer want to hear, either from a dede or an 
institution, ‘Cihan, do not go to Sarigazi Cemevi this week.’ | say, ‘Dede, this 
week | am at the Sarı Saltuk Cemevi, right? Next week maybe | will be at the 
Sarı Saltuk too but when I go to Sarıgazi the week after, don’t reproach me, 
let me be myself.’ That is why | don't want to be affiliated. If | become affili- 
ated then I have to attend their weekly rituals. If | am invited to an institution 
ora cemevi, | pay attention to the dede and participants. If the call comes 
from here [showing his heart], that is it. If | see it in someone’s eyes with all 
his sincerity and if he tells me ‘be my zakir, it does not matter whether it is 
the Cem Foundation or the Sahkulu Lodge. A person who is affiliated with 
an institution, who becomes a part of that institution starts internalizing 
their hierarchies. 


Zakir Murat Ateş further states that zakirs’ visits to other cemevis are 
part of a quest which has roots in zakirs’ self-questioning of their 
relations with institutions. Ateş asserts that zakirs who do not go 
through the phase of self-questioning give up the service at some 
point, whereas those who question their relations with institutions 
continue to serve somewhere. He adds that in addition to the itin- 
erant zakirs there are also itinerant participants in the Alevi commu- 
nity who renounce going to a specific cemevi but visit different 
cemevis every week for cem rituals.” 

Zakirs who live in different parts of Istanbul across the Bosphorus 
are able to come together in different muhabbets and cems through 
their desire to continue the service. Hence they interact and share 
their music in an active network of relations. The aspect of musical 
performance as part of zakir identity outside of cemevis and cem 
rituals comes to the fore in the development of these networks. For 
example, sharing the repertoire, the desire to perform together, 
the quest for “ask” and for interaction, are influential in improving 
musical performance, especially in the muhabbets which take place 
in houses or the youth branch rooms of cemevis. 


17 | In-depth interview, 15.09.2014. 
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The itinerant zakirs” guest for interaction with other zakirs, and 
their desire to be exposed to their knowledge and musical and reli- 
gious innovation, can also be read as a revolt against the relatively 
vertical and hierarchical structure of most Alevi institutions. Zakir 
Cihan Cengiz, gives the example of the institution, with which 
he was affiliated as a resident zakir, which did not allow the youth 
attend a particular Alevi demonstration in the name of that institu- 
tion because the demonstration was against the institution's “under- 
standing of Alevism.” Alevi institutions’ political position and hier- 
archical organizational structures cause tension, first, between the 
youth branches and the higher-ranking administrative staff, and also 
between dedes and zakirs. This situation leads zakirs to associate 
with the youth branches that lie at the bottom of the organizational 
structure instead of the higher-ranking administrative staff. This 
is primarily the reason why zakirs feel freer to participate in their 
(social) activities besides cems. These activities, such as dergah trips, 
site visits, soccer tournaments, and demonstrations influence zakirs’ 
“horizontal” mobility and enable them to engage in new politically 
involved, musically inspiring, friendly, and diverse interaction. 


Figure 4: A cem ceremony at Sahkulu Lodge 


Photograph: Ulas Ozdemir 
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Zakirs’ quest for dede affects their choice to become itinerant zakirs. 
This means that in the case of zakirs, dedes have become even more 
influential in the transition from resident to itinerant practice. This 
finding is in contrast to the widely acknowledged views that dede 
authority has diminished in the post-1990s period (Dressler 2006). 
On the contrary, zakir narratives in the study indicate a relationship 
where dedes, and not the institution of affiliation, appear as primary 
figures of authority regulating zakir practice. Further, it suggests 
that zakirs follow and support dedes more than the institutions that 
they represent. Their relationship is further shaped by factors such 
as the institution’s intervention in the workings of cemevi and the 
services held during cem, and requests to change dede and zakirs 
depending on changes in the institution’s administrative board. The 
(institutional) interventions coming from outside of the cem to the 
cem itself appear as the main dynamic affecting how zakirs connect 
with, or alienate dedes and the cemevis that they represent. 

Zakirs’ visit to different cemevis, their search for muhabbet 
outside the cem, and the desire to be with dedes whose “ask” is 
strong and inspiring, reflect a need and a deepened understanding 
of spirituality. This search — that is, their spiritual expectations — 
often leads zakirs to perceive “Alevism” as separate from its institu- 
tions, thus driving them away from these institutions. Young zakirs 
endeavor to keep their spirituality alive and strive to find new ways 
to live Alevism and to develop different networks and relationships. 
Through musical performance, zakirs bring forth a new dynamic 
that stands in opposition to current debates on, and practices of 
standardization, institutionalization, and the general framing of 
Alevism by its institutions. Zakirs deliberately remain outside of 
the internal and general debates within and around Alevi institu- 
tions and, hence, do not feel politically close to any Alevi institution’s 
particular view of Alevism. As such, itinerant zakirhood as a novel 
phenomenon reflects all these interrelated quests and practices of 
spiritual, spatial and cultural reorganization of zakir lives. 
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CONCLUSION 


Zakirs are the most visible servants after dedes — in Alevi rituals, 
musical performance, and in the broader context of Alevi identity. 
Their mobility-related dynamism within the last fifteen years, espe- 
cially at the organizational level, is significant for revealing the 
processes and extent to which Alevis' public sphere visibility gained 
a new dimension in the 2000s compared to the cultural revivalism 
of the 1990s. Zakirs' consideration of Alevism more as a faith than 
a culture, and their attempt to employ this understanding in their 
daily life, constitute important aspects of the contemporary Alevi 
identity construction process. In this respect, we can see how zakir- 
hood, as a music based expression of identity, transforms musical 
performance and spiritual practice in relation to the cem ritual, 
through interactions with its content, location and institutional 
setting and actors. 

In some respects, the transition to “itinerant” mobility in zakir- 
hood, such as traveling to perform for different communities, is also 
reminiscent of the itinerant mobility of dede and âşıks in Anatolia 
in centuries past. Contemporary zakir mobility, however, emerges 
as a self-generating individual process that is best understood as 
mostly “horizontal” mobility that stands in contrast and opposition 
to "vertical" (and hierarchical) institutionalization imposed by the 
organizational structures and conventions of Alevi institutions. 
Rather than an impetus to “inventing tradition," where the past is to 
be revived in some fashion, the process reflects a transition, a quest 
or sürek (practice) in the service of preserving Alevism — its tenets, 
values, and living an Alevi life. 

The zakirs' itineracy and mobility in Istanbul enable us to 
reconsider the location and place-based organization of the cem 
ritual and cemevi, which lies at the center of the Alevi institution. 
This mobility, where dedes play an important role, causes zakirs to 
leave their resident institutions for different spiritual, faith-related 
and artistic reasons. They regularly visit and perform in cemevis, 
primarily where dedes with “aşk” reside, and continue to serve there 
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as zakirs. Zakirs who follow cems and muhabbets at different times 
and places, in addition to the regular weekly cems at cemevis, consider 
their service as non-affiliated with a specific institution. Similar to 
zakir mobility, some dedes and cem participants also exhibit a similar 
mobility, which indicates an emergent dynamic in the Alevi faith 
and way of life today. This mobility, on the one hand, uncovers new 
networks and relational forms among the zakir, dede, and partici- 
pants. On the other hand, it conflicts with and, to a degree, reverses 
the mainstream’s attempts to institutionalize and standardize the 
diverse strands of Alevism. 


Figure 5: Street view of Karacaahmet Lodge in Üsküdar 


a 


Photograph: Ulas Ozdemir 


Zakirs’ ties with Alevi institutions and standardization processes 
affect the relationship between zakirs and the cemevis in which they 
serve. This is so because, to a large extend, becoming a resident 
zakir depends on the support by dedes which, in turn, is contingent 
upon the relationship between the dede and his cemevi: Sometimes 
the dede makes the decision to alienate himself from, and cut all ties 
with a certain cemevi, thereby impacting the fortunes of the zakir. At 
other times, the decision to leave is based on problems zakirs experi- 
ence directly with the cemevi as an institution. At this point, zakirs 
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generally have a relationship with the youth branches and their 
members who are closer to their age. However, at times, tension 
grows between youth branches and the administration of the insti- 
tution with which the cemevi is affiliated, which may have an effect 
on zakirs as well. In this case, the leading reason why zakirs leave 
a cemevi is a difference of opinion they have with the institutions. 
Such conflicts do not prevent them from serving as zakirs, although 
it would be in a capacity as non-resident itinerant zakirs, serving in 
more than one cemevi. Hence, it can be concluded that zakirs refrain 
from identifying with one specific cemevi or institution and navigate 
an extended artistic, spiritual, and social landscape of Alevi faith 
and culture through spatial, temporal, political negotiations across 
cemevis, senior/administrative structures, and informal social circles 
and youth organizations within contemporary Alevism. 

This study of zakirs serving in Istanbul cemevis, namely, their 
practices, perceptions, and strategies of constructing and utilizing 
place and relations to make room for an individual yet socially and 
spiritually connected and embedded zakir identity, provides an 
in-depth and subject-centered interpretation of one important facet 
of Alevism as it is lived today. The subject-centered ethnographic 
approach of the study sheds light on all the subjective and complex 
ways zakirs negotiate their social, faith-related, and artistic role and 
practice in an environment often characterized by individual and/or 
institutional pressures towards standardizing and/or institutional- 
izing Alevism. Zakir accounts show how these mainstream attempts 
can take different directions, as they become ground-level actions, 
inter-community relations, and power struggles. The complexity 
brought to light in the study relates very well to the well-known Alevi 
saying “yol bir, sürek binbir” which translates “one path, a thousand- 
and-one practices”. Contemporary zakirs’ approach to service can 
be interpreted as another siirek (practice) due to the complexity and 
individuality of their artistic, faith-related take on, and interpreta- 
tion of power struggles within the Alevi community. In this respect, 
while Alevi institutions’ activities under the name of Alevism 
contribute today to Alevism visibility, (every) top-down, “vertical” 
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construct, sanction, and discourse on Alevism finds its counterpart 
in (every) “horizontal” mobility implicated in the interpretation of 
contemporary Alevism. Although Alevism has historically not relied 
on one single interpretation and has maintained its diversity with 
the “yol bir, sürek binbir” discourse at its foundation, contemporary 
efforts toward institutionalization and standardization point to a 
break from this discourse. Resisting that trend, different interpreta- 
tions of zakirhood mark a new phase in re-establishing close ties to 
Alevism’s historical trajectory and discourse. 
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Afterword 
Gezi Park and Taksim Sguare 


as Musical Landscapes of Exclusion and Inclusion 


Alex G. Papadopoulos 


Whether it is termed urban planning, urban change, urban renewal, 
or gentrification, the transformation of urban land, especially when 
it is carried out without the participation and consent of the publics 
that occupy and have a sense of right to it, is vastly politically fraught. 
And when a given parcel of land is considered valuable, either 
because the land-use it incorporates is scarce (hence representing 
high instrumental value), or because it is infused with symbolism, 
then the stakes are high, as is the likelihood of its contestation. 
Importantly, that land parcel can aggregate the spatial logics of more 
than the “local,” becoming the pretext for the conduct of national, and 
sometimes, global politics. That was the case with the debates over 
the fate of Gezi Park, which involved, on the one hand, an Istanbul 
public that wanted to preserve the park’s integrity as a rare green 
space and a popular “commons,” and, on the other, local, regional, 
and national states that prioritized urban development and political 
ends in line with the city’s dual guiding visions of globalism and 
neo-Ottoman nostalgia. It is essential that these events do not pass 
without comment. 


1 | The redevelopment of Taksim Square and Gezi Park started in earnest in 
2011. By 2013, and once the full contours of the related projects became 
known to the public, protests started. They have since dissipated. A mix 
of legal accommodations of the public’s concerns, and the overwhelming 
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Gezi Park is a highly prized green space in a vast metropolis 
deficient in that important urban form. A creation of early Repub- 
lican urban planning reform, the park was an important element in 
the modernist master planning of Istanbul by French urban planner 
Henri Prost (1936-51). Commissioned to that task by the President, 
Mustafa Kemal Atatürk, Prost visualized significant interventions to 
the town plan, which would pierce wide thoroughfares through the 
organic city fabric. Bilsel notes that “[t]he principal goal of Prost's 
planning in Istanbul was to address three principal issues: transpor- 
tation, hygiene and aesthetics. Parks and spaces for promenading 
and sport received great consideration in the plan. 

The planned transformation was visioned along two direc- 
tions: Restructuring the city as a whole mainly by establishing a 
new transportation infrastructure, and reshaping the urban fabric 
by intervening on the building and population densities of the 
existing centers (Bilsel, 2011: 100). Very conscious of the extraordi- 
nary cultural value of Istanbul’s built environment, Prost attempted 
to walk the line between wholesale modernization for the sake of 
economic and social development, and the reverential ‘reveal’ and 
preservation of the city’s architectural and planning heritage. 

The modernization of Istanbul can be compared to a chirur- 
gical operation of the most delicate nature. It is not about creating 
a New City on a virgin land, but directing an Ancient Capital, in 
the process of complete social change, towards a Future, through 
which the mechanism and probably the redistribution of wealth will 
transform the conditions of existence. This City lives with an incred- 
ible activity. To realize the main axes of circulation without harming 
the commercial and industrial development, without stopping the 
construction of new settlements is an imperious economic and 
social necessity; however to conserve and protect the incomparable 


sense that the crisis over Gezi Park is the least among other major political- 
military crises in the country, have displaced the Park from the headlines. 
Consequently, the reach of scholars into the record of this urban redevelop- 
ment has been limited by legal and political circumstances. 
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Figure 1: (Top) View of Taksim Square, after the completion of the 
Henri Prost projects, with the monument of the Republican Revolution 
in the middle ground and Gezi Park in the background (“ferrania” 
carte-postal, ca. 1954, editor’s collection). (Bottom) Plan of Taksim 
Square signed by Henri Prost, December 2, 1943 (scale 1/1,000) 
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landscape, dominated by glorious edifices, is another necessity as 
imperious as the former (Prost, 1947: 18). 


What became Gezi Park was conceived as only one element in Prost's 
ambitious “plan directeur” for Galata-Péra. In addition to targeted 
demolitions intended in widening and geometrizing, to the extent 
possible, Beyoğlu's town plan, Prost visualized a system of new resi- 
dential quarters and public places (including parks), connected by 
new avenues. Two parks were visualized: A large park as a centerpiece 
of a new residential quarter roughly situated on the footprint of an 
Armenian cemetery, and extending from Taksim to Harbiye. It was 
foreseen that this green zone, subsequently named Park No. 2, would 
include sports amenities that would serve the new residential areas. 
A second new residential quarter was proposed for the land parcels 
linking Macka to Besiktas. In this area too, a park and sports grounds 
were planned in the bottom of the valley and residential areas were to 
be set up on hill slopes (Prost, ca. 1937: 8-11). Preexisting built fabric, 
including an extensive Ottoman-era artillery barracks, was disman- 
tled in 1939 in preparation for the redevelopment of Beyoğlu. 

Since the arc of the Prost Plan reached its conclusion in 1951, 
Beyoglu’s parks have gradually lost their fully public character to 
become host to major corporate-owned amenities. The Hilton, the 
Grand Hyatt, the Intercontinental, and the Ritz-Carlton hotels, and 
public institutions, such as the Taskisla Campus of Istanbul Technical 
University, and the Atatiirk Library, have been bordering, morpho- 
logically transforming, and rebranding Istanbul’s (and Turkey’s) most 
significant political space: Taksim Square. Further, the creeping 
privatism and commodification of park land in a “global city” that has 
one of the lowest ratios of green space to built land in Europe,’ turned 


2 | The European Green City Index evaluates 16 quantitative and 14 quali- 
tative indicators across eight to nine categories depending on the region. 
It covers CO2 emissions, energy, buildings, land use, transport, water and 
sanitation, waste management, air quality and environmental governance. 
In a sample of 30 major European cities, Istanbul was ranked 25th. 
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the potential loss of much of Gezi Park — itself a residual commons 
when compared to the grand park that was planned mid-century — 
into a crisis. Importantly, it became a symbol and one more piece of 
evidence of overreach by the national government. 


Figure 2: Taksim Square — Redevelopment and pedestrianizatlon, 2012 
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Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality, online resource 


The re-landscaping of that parcel into a multi-use set of built volumes, 
which included a shopping mall, an opera house, a mosque, and a 
convention facility, became politicized further once it became clear 
that its centerpiece would be build as a neo-Ottoman architectural 
reminiscence of the demolished Ottoman-era artillery barracks. The 
ensuing popular protests against the redevelopment of Gezi Park 
spilled over to protests of the national government's broader neolib- 
eral (and increasingly illiberal) agenda. Music would become one of 
the public’s instruments of political expression and resistance. 

Ece Temelkuran points out that the 2013 Gezi Park demonstra- 
tions and ensuing violent reaction by the state became a fount of 
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Figure 3: Encampment map of Gezi Park depicting the groups that 
participated in the protests of June 2013. The information source is the 
manuscript map“The Gezi Republic,” which first appeared in the 
online Historical Atlas of Gezi Park (https://postvirtual.wordpress. 
com/2013/06/27/historical-atlas-of-gezi-park/) 
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cultural production on which social media and the mobile technolo- 
gies and the capabilities ofthe internet acted as accelerants. She says 
“images of the photographs [were] endlessly remixed into online art. 
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The word ‘chapulling’ was coined, reappropriated from one of Prime 
Minister Erdoğan's speeches, meaning ‘to fight for one’s rights in 
a peaceful or humorous manner.’ In the chapulling spirit, music 
also became a huge part of the protests: hundreds of songs inspired 
by the demonstrations were recorded, uploaded and shared online” 
(Temelkuran, 2014: online). 

The repertory in question would not be a compilation of protest 
classics by Dylan, Baez, and Lennon, although Lennon’s “Imagine” 
was performed at one of the quieter moments during that season 
of unrest. Temelkuran reports on songs that were composed inci- 
dentally, during the protests, organically mashing up protesters’ 
original compositions and lyrics that directly referenced the events, 
and popular and folk themes and tunes. Protesters spoke unswerv- 
ingly through music to power, transforming Gezi Park, Taksim 
Square, and the surrounding streets, where the protest spilled, into 
musical landscapes of inclusion. One of the protest songs is titled 
“Recebum,” meaning “My Recep,” or “My dear Recep,” and is based 
on a folk song from the then Prime Minister Erdogan’s hometown. 
Temelkuran notes that the Prime Minister, whose full name is 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, hates being called Recep, which communi- 
cates the singers’ desire to resist the state with irreverent humor, per 
“chapulling”. 


You said I will do this, I will do that 

You said I will bring down that I will sell this 
Were you blind my Recep 

Why didn’t you see us ... 

You hit us when we said stop 

You called us looters 


3 | The Independent reported on the incident: “Hundreds gathered around 
German musician Davide Martello as he clinked away late into the evening. 
They were mostly silent while he played John Lennon’s “Imagine,” some 
Bach, and his own composition “Lightsoldiers” (Hall, 2013: The Inde- 
pendent online). 
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But a day would come, my dear Recep 

You'll be taken into account, my dear Recep 

By those you called looters 

So you thought these people are sheep, my dear Recep 
(Translation for Free Word by Canan Marasligil) 


Free Word captured in video a group of university students in Taksim 
Square as they were singing the lyrics of the song below from the 
pieces of paper on which they had composed and transcribed it 
on the spot. Canan Marasligil, who also translated it, attempts to 
capture the energy emitted by that act of musical transgression: 
“It’s a funny song, but it’s also quite touching — in a weird way; in 
a complicated way. Anyway. Forget about it. (My god, my country is 
so messed up it always makes me cry when laughing, or vice versa). 
Forget it, I am translating:” 


Are you a looter? Wow! 

Are you a protestor? Wow! 

The gas mask looks red 

The tear gas tastes like honey 

My TOMA‘ is spraying gas on me 

Never mind, we'll find a way 

(Because) The people are standing up 

The people are on barricades on the road to Taksim 
Gas masks come in different styles 

Iam rallying for Taksim 

Don’t be lazy and you come too 

We can find a way 

(Because) The people are standing for their rights 
The people are in the barricades 

(Translation for Free Word by Canan Marasligil) 


4 | TOMA - (type of riot police vehicle). 
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The song that follows was created by Kardeş Türküler, a well-known 
group that incorporates in its repertory musics of different cultural 
traditions from the broader region. They are normally known for 
their folk songs in the various languages of Anatolia. In this song, 
they open with a well-known derisive statement that the embattled 
Prime Minister had made in the past: “I am going to say one single 
thing: Saucepans and frying pans: it’s all the same.” Prime Minister 
Erdogan was incensed by the “pan-bangers,” who came out on the 
streets of Beyoglu to protest the riot police assaults upon unarmed 
protesters. To whit, the song starts with the banging of pans. 


You are saying this and that 

We are fed up 

Your one-man decisions, your commands 

We are fed up 

We are so bored 

What kind of a wrath this is 

What is this anger? 

Take it easy 

When they couldn’t sell their shadows they sold the forests 
They closed down, demolished the cinemas and squares 
Everywhere it is shopping mall” 

I don’t like to pass from your bridges 

What happened to our city? 

It is full of buildings with hormones. 

Translation for Free Word by Canan Marasligil 


The protesters’ lyrics point to the moral incoherence of neoliberal 
governance in the hands of a power-centralizing, if not authoritarian 


5 | Temelkuran’s tone is important and we reproduce it here: “The PM sold 
a historic cinema to a businessman so he could build a shopping mall there, 
and he’s obsessed with shopping malls in general. He loves them. It was a 
plan to build a shopping mall on Taksim Square that sparked the protests 
there in the first place.” 
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leader and his Justice and Development Party (AKP). Per the song, 
neoliberalism’s logic is “hormonal,” as it is fixed on the reproduc- 
tion of growth. The reference to forests concerns the illegal appro- 
priation of large tracts of forest land in the margins of the metrop- 
olis by rogue development, including AKP connected speculators 
(Ashdown, 2014: online).ó By juxtaposing squares and cinemas — 
both expressing a convivial city that is accessible even to urbanites of 
modest means — and shopping malls, protesters reject the culture of 
mass consumption that came with the embracing of neoliberalism 
in the 1980s. 

The generation of liberals that was born after the 1983 return 
to democracy has only a schoolbook acquaintance with Cold 
War-era geopolitics and militarism, and imagines that Turkey’s 
best-possible-future is in the European Union. To them the loss of 
spatial-social privileges is unacceptable. For them, Taksim Square 
and Istiklal Caddesi (the cosmopolitan Avenue de Péra of old) have 
been constructed over a generation into landscapes of inclusion by 
the life-paths of the diverse communities that make up Istanbul into 
a global city. Gezi Park, as an important urban component in that 
spatialization of diversity and expression in Beyoğlu, is understood 
as exemplary of post-Republican values, that is, cosmopolitan and 
global values. 


The loss of access to Gezi Park that symbolizes an open, liberal, 
cosmopolitan, and global Istanbul, is a harbinger of future political 
defeats for both liberal and radical communities. For the genera- 
tion of marginalized Istanbul residents, such as those in Sulukule 
displaced from their homes by gentrification, the liberal imaginings 
of a global city are unattainable, if not irrelevant, to their every day 


6 | The Belgrade Forest on the European Side of the agglomeration and 
smaller forest fragments on the Asian side, such as the Validebag Grove 
in Uskudar, are under constant threat of squatter settlements, waste 
dumping, illegal logging, and mega-projects, such as Istanbul's visioned 
third international airport. 
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existence. In their case, only radical means can offer lasting solu- 
tions, even if by radical action they reach out to hip-hop, or irreverent 
songs created on the fly once the tear gas dissipates. 

There is also irony in the public reaction to the top-down rede- 
velopment of Taksim Square and Gezi Park, and an opportunity to 
revisit two classic urban planning adages: The first is that the sites of 
urban planning misdeeds of one generation (may) become the cher- 
ished places of urbanites decades later. The second points to society’s 
and the city’s discursive construction: No matter what the original 
planning intent might have been, with time, and in the presence of 
democratic praxis, an urban landscape — a place — would reflect the 
will and agency of the popular collective. With regard to the first 
adage, Viollet-le-Duc stated it plainly in 1860: “It is remarkable with 
what ease people in Paris forget the old things” (Chevalier, 1994: 10). 
It still applies today. With regard to the second, time will tell. 

This is neither an endorsement of the redevelopment plan in 
question, nor a prediction that history will absolve its authors. I 
am strongly reminded, however, of the outcry among intellectuals 
and the general public surrounding the redevelopment of Paris’ 
beloved Les Halles — the central city quarter that was richly-quilted 
with food markets and small trades: a idealized Parisian landscape, 
perhaps? Surely, the Paris of people’s hearts. Louis Chevalier, in 
his class work The Assassination of Paris, savaged French President, 
Georges Pompidou, his Minister, Andre Malraux, and the avant- 
gardist technocratic establishment that wanted to remake much of 
the historic city in accordance to the ideological frame and practices 
of architectural and planning modernisms. He called the outcome 
of the interventions, and especially the erasure of Les Halles as they 
had existed in classic form since the Second Empire, the gutting of 
Paris (Ibid: 192-93). The irony is the much-lamented Les Halles, 
which was demolished in 1969, took its urban morphological shape 
during the Second Empire, under the direction of Napoleon III and 
the Baron Haussmann. Considered a strategy for disciplining the 
unruly crowds, reigning in associational politics, and disciplining 
the feminine in public places, Victor Baltard’s wrought iron and 
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glass pavilions (1851-70), regimented in a grid, represented the 
epitome an early police and surveillance state. One hundred years 
later, [tlhere were protests against the demolition of Les Halles. It 
was absolutely barbaric that the government did not leave a single 
one of Victor Baltard's pavilions of glass and iron standing ... A few 
people chained themselves to Baltard's magnificent structures" 
(Ibid: xvi). It is conceivable that in 2117, Gezi Park long forgotten, 
energetic protesters may be placing themselves in harms way to 
defend Istanbul Metropolitan Municipality's embattled project. 


Music performed in public (on the street or on the sidewalk, at an 
unkempt urban lot or in a great square symbolic of the country's 
political birth); music performed in the semi-public domain of a 
community hall, cultural foundation or place of worship; music 
played in the intimate surrounds of a coffee house or a tavern, or just 
outside it in the quiet alley in the “wings of the city"; music that is 
performed, live, or is sounded out of cassettes, CDs, or the Internet 
and social media; is co-constructive of the lived spaces and land- 
scapes in which it is sounded. In this book we have explored musics 
of social protest and inclusion that are ontologically connected to 
places and landscape, and constitute material evidence music, land- 
scape, and social contestation can be usefully triangulated to reveal 
the contours ofa cultural politics of place. The spatial-political logics 
of the soulful folk poem-songs of the Âşiks, the transgressive Rembe- 
tika of the Greek/Rum community, the itinerant Zakir singers in 
Istanbul's Alevi cemevis, the gentrification-resisting hip-hop artists 
with global reach, and the impromptu singer-composers of teargas- 
laced Gezi Park, suggest ways in which music, and all the related 
informal and unregistered everyday encounters and performances, 
plays an important role in the making of diverse urban lives in the 
course of democratic political praxis. 
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Figure 1: Protester with guitar faces riot police during the 2013 


Gezi Park protests 


Kemal Aslan, Occupy Istanbul photography collection, 2013, with permission 
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Storytelling and Memory 
Building in Post-conflict Society for the International Symposium of Electronic Arts 
(ISEA), celebrated in Belfast in 2009. Since then, it has been exhibited in the 
USA, Germany, Slovakia and Portugal; performed in Austria and Norway, and 
published in the Anthology of European Electronic Literature (2012).? In the tech- 
nical side of the project, I collaborated with José Carlos Silvestre using the 
open source programming language Processing. Connected Memories is a fluid in- 
teractive poetic generative narrative without a focused point, beginning or end, 
as opposed to systems founded upon ideas of center, margin, hierarchy and 
linearity. It consists of a series of interviews conducted with refugees living in 
London and it wotks as a digital platform to archive, interconnect, share and 
perform these stories.!° 

When I considered the aesthetics and poetics to integrate content and 
form, I designed the work so the readers would need to interact with the piece 
by clicking on the common keywords that link these real stories (color-act- 
ivated hyperlinked words) with the aim of generating the fractured realities and 
the formations of connected memories. The chosen words are those that re- 
peat themselves in the different narrations and highlight the key issues stem- 
ming from the interviews. The extracts are taken from a database and linked as 
in a hypertextual narrative. Based on the participants desire to keep memories 
alive or their preference to forget them and put them aside, the extracts in 
Connected Memories come and go as if forgotten, but can reappear, to be con- 
nected again to another extract. In Repurposing in Electronic Literature, I have stat- 
ed the following: 


It was my intention to blend two meanings together; one the literal 
part of the work, the narrative as a fundamental of human communi- 
cation the reading of legible extracts. The other, the textual narratives 
in the form of generative visual poems, where simultaneously the eye 
and the brain are functioning to reveal the semantic meaning, as well 
as the visual abstraction of the text. As the participant explores and 
experiences the work by connecting the narratives appearing on the 
screen, the fortuitous position of extracts produces new relationships, 
and in the process, a constant current of meanings, connections and 
narratives; shifting from the semantic linguistic meaning to the visual, 
from the literal, the legible, the transparent to the abstract memory; 
and simultaneously creating a poetic space of readable and visual tex- 
tualities, connecting memories, blending them and making them dis- 
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appear in turn to make the other memories appear. (Mencia, “Con- 
nected Memories” 34) 


Visual and semantic meaning meet to invite the reader to “look at the text” 
(the surface, the materiality of the text), and to “look through the text" (the 
semantic meaning of language). This notion is an underlying principle in my 
creative practice including this work. The role of the reader/viewer is essential to 
generate the text and thus, for the text to exist. 

Between Page and Screen (2012), by Amaranth Borsuk and Brad Bouse, is an 
influential work of electronic literature, produced in Adobe Flash. It has been 
exhibited internationally and most recently published in the Electronic Litera- 
ture Collection, Vol. 3 (2016).!! Borsuk explains that her work is at the inter- 
section of print and digital media and she is questioning the place of books in 
an era where we are reading more and more on screens. According to Borsuk, 
Between Page and Screen: “merges the book art and e-poetry traditions, trespass- 
ing the boundary between print and digital, old and new media” (165). 

These are issues clearly addressed in this work where content and form are 
perfectly integrated, interconnecting print and the screen through the aug- 
mented space and the interaction of the reader. In the works’ official website 
the authors state: 


The pages of this artist’s book contain no text—only abstract geomet- 
ric patterns and a web address leading to this site, where the book 
may be read using any browser and a webcam. The poems that ap- 
pear, a series of letters written by two lovers struggling to map the 
boundaries of their relationship, do not exist on either page or screen, 
but in the augmented space between them opened up by the reader.!? 


The space between the book and the screen, as the title indicates, where the geo- 
metric patterns fuse with digital technology to create augmented reality poems 
that generate a dialogue between the page and the screen, is in itself facilitated 
by the reader’s interaction, interrogating in this way the role of the reader. The 
text materializes visually in the augmented space to conceptualize N. Katherine 
Hayles’ suggestion, quoted by Borsuk: 


... that scholars of electronic literature have much to learn from tho- 
se in print history, who have long known that “literature was never 
only words, never merely immaterial verbal constructions. Literary 
texts, like us, have bodies, an actuality necessitating that their material- 
ities and meanings are deeply interwoven into each other. (165) 
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Borsuk and Brad Bouse have considered all the issues addressed: the book, the 
digital, the reader, the materiality of the text in their design and interaction 
with the work; this is what makes this work so successful: the content and 
form are perfectly interlaced. As Borsuk claims: “literature can never be read 
separately from the form of its reception” (167). 

Another compelling work is Weareangry.net (2015),13 an interactive issue- 
based multimodal narrative produced by Digital Fables, a multimedia produc- 
tion house led by Lyndee Prickitt. I came across this piece when I was acting 
as one of the jurors for the New Media Writing Prize (NMWP) 2015, celebrat- 
ed yearly at Bournemouth University in the United Kingdom. The work was 
not only the runner-up of this award but was also nominated for the Webby 
awards, and it was one of the winners of the digital book awards. In the “a- 
bout” page we find Prickitt “is an American woman who has lived in India for 
‘over’ nine years. As a woman, a mother of a daughter and a multimedia jour- 
nalist, the message of Weareangry.net is as important as the medium, digital fic- 
tion."!4 

'The artist uses a journalistic approach where she mixes reality and fiction 
to create awareness about gang rape in New Delhi. The journalistic method is 
exemplified in the design style through video dramatizations, factual snippets, 
photos, vox pops, audio and hypertext notes. The story is interlaced with the 
style and presented online as a website for better dissemination. The reader is 
given two options: to read it in a remediated online book or to experience the 
work through its interactive multimedia textualities. As the artist writes in her 
introductory page to the website: “This is a free to view digital short story—a 
piece of multimedia fiction including photos, videos, audio and artwork, but is 
also bolstered by real reports, statistics and editorials. It can simply be read or 
you can experience a new wave in digital storytelling.”!> In her submission to 
the NMWP she wrote: 


Weareangry.net is a born-digital short story that captures the swell of 
anger over India’s rape crisis. At its heart is a short written narrative 
from the point of view of a rape victim—a viewpoint woefully under- 
valued in patriarchal India. The fictional narrative is intermingled with 
different perspectives of a society grappling over the treatment of its 
women. It includes video dramatizations (like the “CCTV video" of 
the victim’s abduction), audio montages, vox pops, music, artwork, 
thought bubbles and hypertext footnotes (from definitions of Hindi 
swearwotds to fact boxes about actual reported rapes referred to by 
the characters). As a piece of issue based fiction it is also—crucial- 
ly—teinforced by real information, from curated editorials to interac- 
tive statistics. 
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This project uses technology in an exemplary way to present and narrate a 
strong and poignant issue on rape and misogynistic societies. It makes excel- 
lent use of digital media with multimodal options for optimal user experience. 
It is engaging, accessible, easy to navigate, innovative in its way of presenting 
the subject matter, has easy interaction and, as an online born-digital short sto- 
ty, can reach a wide audience. 

Lastly, the most current piece is PRY (2015) produced by the art collective 
and studio Tender Claws (TC) funded by Danny Cannizzaro and Samantha 
Gorman, which has been the recipient of many awards. It is an app novella 
that re-imagines the form of the eBook. On the app Store website where the 
app can be downloaded, the reader is invited to: “Pry open a troubled mind 
and hold its thoughts in your hands. It tells us James returned from the first 
Gulf War six years ago and invites us to explore James’ mind as his vision fails 
and his past collides with his present.”16 

Tender Claws use born-digital approaches specific to the use of the touch 
screen to explore the narrative and get into the mind of the protagonist experi- 
encing it as a first person digital novella. The work stretches and explores the 
possibilities this platform offers as an e-book but, in contrast to the e-book, in- 
teractivity is part of the story. In order to discover detailed information and 
conflicting storylines, at the deepest level, the page itself rips apart with a 
fragment to show a video. Obsessive thought is represented as an infinite field 
of text that can be scrolled in any direction. The many layers of the characters 
consciousness are represented through text interaction, film, words and imag- 
es. It engages the reader in an experience, not only with the text but also with 
the process of reading, putting the reader in the mind of the author as well as 
the main character. Interactive elements are there to serve the story, for in- 
stance: prying James' eyes to get into his mind, "tactile caressing" or use of 
fingers over braille symbols to help James read, and many other touch screen 
gestures, as noted by TC, based on expetience with interaction design, such as 
expand, touch, crunch, unfold, tear and reveal what readers can use to unravel 
the different layers of meaning. The story was produced to be read in a touch- 
able device like this app, so that every element of design was considered as part 
of the stoty. 

Tender Claws notes how different mediums are used to relate to different 
parts of the story and they use them seamlessly; text is used to immerse the 
reader into James' internal world, as well as floating text, animations and video 
flashbacks; while video is used to reflect what is going on in the external world 
and the protagonist’s everyday experience. “Language seems to hold a privi- 
leged position when it comes to thought. We liked the idea of readers hearing 
their own internal reading voice, just as James would hear an internal voice of 


his thoughts."!7 They make use of many metaphors such as the interface of 
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each chapter being designed to evoke the associative and slippery aspects of 
thought and memory. Overall, to pry (or to dig into James’ story) is a process 
of discovery. 

This influential work shows a way forward in digital writing. The integra- 
tion of film, text and interactivity is outstanding, making it a great example to 
study for its interweaving of the story and interactivity, its explorative reading 
methods and its use of technology to create the overall content. 

These are only a handful of examples I draw upon in my classes but in the 
process of interweaving ideas and form, we engage with creative methodolo- 
gies, programming languages and publishing platforms which generate enough 
curiosity in students to start questioning the interconnection of their own ideas 
with technology and initiate the process of research, pre-production and pro- 
duction of their work. 


3 Approaches to Teaching the Module 


In my teaching, I have used two different approaches to deliver this module. 
From zop-bottom, where I had to lecture and run seminars every week for a se- 
mester, and as a research-led Special Studies module running through two se- 
mesters with classes every other week. In the latter, the lecturer acts as a facili- 
tator helping students with their individual research projects. In both cases, 
students are expected to carry out independent study consisting of either prac- 
tical work with a written reflective element or an essay. In both cases, the writ- 
ten element varies in length, depending on whether it is covering one or two 
semesters. 

The Special Studies model releases the lecturer from having to present a lec- 
ture every week and students become independent researchers over the period 
of an academic year. The classes run every other week so students have time to 
read the allocated reading material and come to the class prepared to lead and 
present the specific topics the lecturer has outlined in the first two or three 
sessions. These usually establish the field of study and might cover main con- 
cepts and theories, research processes and methodologies, context, relationship 
of theory and practice in the production of practice-based research. Students 
can access all the material from our virtual learning environment to structure 
their learning and it is up to them how much reading they want to do, how 
many of the topics they want to explore and whether they wish to write a re- 
search paper or produce a practical piece. 

Running the module as a rich content module provides all the material and 
lectures in the style of top-bottom, my aim being to keep students on their toes 
even if I was the one doing all the talking to start with. I had to be careful not 
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to let them be passive listeners and had to find ways of involving them in a 
kind of “community discussion and participation” within this Zop-bortom model 
where the lecturer is supposed to be the supreme source of knowledge. I was 
interested in unsettling them so they could find ways to understand the reasons 
why they were unsettled or even confused. As Richard Sennet writes: “The 
good teacher imparts a satisfying explanation, the great teacher... unsettles, 
bequeaths disquiet, invites argument” (6). 

I used a kind of bombardment method of introducing ideas through the 
presentation of many different examples including the ones discussed in this 
paper. This was in itself a learning experience for me as I had to review the 
work of many of my peers; their research interests, processes, the different 
ways we all deal with the relationship between content, medium, form, aesthet- 
ics and production of work, and how these could help students with their own 
projects. We looked at many examples with strong social and political issues 
because the group attending the class was interested in issue-led work. The 
group of students was representative of Kingston University, a really diverse 
group, as most of them were going through real life struggles which I am glad 
to say, were all reflected in their creative projects. 

My intention throughout the presentation of ideas, and introduction to 
creative projects, was to bring out their personal experiences so they got en- 
gaged in learning and, most importantly, exploring these experiences through 
their projects in a contextualized contemporary field of art, literature and new 
technologies. My projects tend to have this personal touch as well as exploring 
cutrent social issues through the production of electronic literature works. I 
am involved in many international groups, so students can see there is a con- 
text for my work and, consequently, theirs. Brown et al. argue in their paper 
“Situated Cognition and the Culture of Learning” (1989), that understanding 
the culture of the community and how this community sees the world, is done 
through their tools and their beliefs. They state: 


Unfortunately, students are too often asked to use the tools of a dis- 
cipline without being able to adopt its culture. To learn to use tools as 
practitioners use them, a student, like an apprentice, must enter that 
community and its culture. Thus, in a significant way, learning is, we 
believe, a process of enculturation. (33) 


Therefore introducing the context and the culture of the field of research was 
an important task. Undoubtedly, learning from professionals and their cultural 
research world, presents a great opportunity for students to better understand 
that world, and to see the relevance and impact their own work can have in the 
outside world. 
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It was exciting to see them involved in the class discussions. The rhythm 
was much faster than that seen on Special Studies, students had to read every 
week and did not have a week in-between classes. At the same time, this was 
challenging because from week five they also had to start thinking about the 
production of their own project or written assignment. For those carrying out 
practice (which was most of them) meant deciding which technology they were 
going to use. In some cases, they had to learn new software and even collabo- 
rate with programmers they found outside university. 

From their mid-year feedback questionnaire and discussions in the class, 
we as a group decided that I would carry on delivering lectures until week nine 
and, from that point, they would concentrate on their projects. After that, we 
could look further at some of the main features of communities of discovery inter- 
ested in collective learning, discussed by Coffield and Williamson in their chap- 
ter From Exam Factories to Communities of Discovery: The Democratic Route (2012), 
where “[e]ducators and learners are not ‘providers and consumers but partners 
in learning” and “[lJearning will be mainly collaborative, based on dialogue" 
(49). I was gratified to learn that most students commented positively on the 
creative freedom experienced, and the enjoyment of being able to work on 
their own project instead of a predetermined one. 

In conclusion, these are two very different approaches to teaching and 
earning, and both present different challenges for students and the lecturer. 
My thoughts, through discussions with students in both modules, is to merge 
both styles and have the module running for the whole academic year. I have 
written this paper because I am eager to share this module with other col- 
eagues working in higher education so we can collaborate on further similar 
projects. Ironically, I cannot share this essay online for a period of time, due to 
egal publishing constraints, but it can be shared in academic contexts and I 


ook forward to exchanging constructive ideas. 


Notes 


1 Cf. E-Lit Practice and Pedagogy: Interweaving Methods, Content and Technology 
<https:/ /digmediatextuality.wordpress.com/conference-schedule/>. 


2 The Creativity and Cognition Studios (CCS) at the University of Technol- 
ogy Sydney is an internationally recognized multidisciplinary environment 
for the advancement and understanding of practice in digital media and 
the arts. Cf. <https:/ /www.creativityandcognition.com/research/practice- 
based-research/>. 
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3 C£ FROM DADA TO JAVA: conversations about generative poetry & 
Twitter bots. <https://vimeo.com/164973724>. 

4 Cf. Maria Mencía, Gateway to the World (2017) <http://mariamencia.com/- 
pages /gatewaytotheworld.html>. 

5 Cf. Mencia Maria, The Poem that Crossed the Atlantic (2017). Please visit: <h- 
ttp:/ /winnipeg.mariamencia.com/?lang=es>. 

6 Cf. Espen Aarseth’s definition of ergodic as “a non-trivial effort” in Cyber- 
texts: A Theory of Ergodic Literature (1997). Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. 

7 Cf. <http://collection.eliterature.org/2/works/wilks_fittingthepattern.ht- 
ml». 

8 Christine Wilks, ELC, volume 2 <http://collection.eliterature.org/2/wor- 
ks/wilks_fittingthepattern.html>. 

9 Anthology of European Electronic Literature (2012), edited by Talan 
Memmott, Maria Engberg and David Prater. ELMCIP <http://antholo- 
gy.elmcip.net/works.html>. 

10 Cf. Mencia’s website for Connected Memories <https://www.mariamencia.c- 
om/pages/connected_memories.html>. 

11 Borsuk and Bouse <http://collection.eliterature.org/3/work.html’work- 
=between-page-and-screen>. 

12 Borsuk and Bouse, Between Page and Screen, official work website <http://- 
www.betweenpageandscreen.com/about>. 

13 Cf. Weareangry.net at <http:/ /www.weareangty.net>. 

14 Weareangry.net, “About” page <http://www.weareanery.net/mobile/page- 
s.php?page=23>. 

15 Lyndee Prickitt, introduction to Weareangry.net <http:/ /www.weareangry.- 
net>. 

16 The app can be downloaded from Apple store <http://prynovella.com>. 

17 Kevin Holmes’ blog includes quote by Tender Claws «https:/ /creators.vi- 
ce.com/en_uk/article/go-inside-the-mind-of-a-gulf-war-vet-with-first-pe- 
rson-digital-novella-pry>. 
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Mia Zamora 


Distilling the Elements of “Networked Narratives” with 
Digital Alchemy 


1 Introduction: The Backdrop to “Networked Narratives” 


In fall 2017, Michiko Kakutani of the New York Times quoted U.S. President 
Barack Obama as he reflected on his “Secret to Surviving the White House 
Years: Books”: “At a time,” Obama says, “when so much of our politics is try- 
ing to manage this clash of cultures brought about by globalization and tech- 
nology and migration, the role of stories to unify—as opposed to divide, to 
engage rather than to marginalize—is more important than ever."! Obama re- 
alizes that storytelling stands as a bridge that might span usual divides. He 
knows that the art of stories holds truths that remain “under the surface of 
what we argue about every day.” However, in many ways, today’s polarized 
online environment stands in direct contrast to this vision of empathy via sto- 
ries that connect us. Digital networks have let people increasingly retreat to 
their own silos (talking only to like-minded people who amplify their certain- 
ties and biases). 

The morning after the American presidential election of 2016, the words 
of American biochemist and writer Isaac Asimov captured my concern: “The- 
re is a cult of ignorance in the United States, and there always has been. The 
strain of anti-intellectualism has been a constant thread winding its way 
through our political and cultural life, nurtured by the false notion that democ- 
racy means that ‘my ignorance is just as good as your knowledge.” In the 
dawning of a new political reality and regime, educators have been forced to 
grapple with the effect of divisive digital networks and media disruption in 
classrooms and in everyday lives. In many ways, today’s media culture is a cul- 
ture where the nuanced realities and complexities of entire lives are reduced to 
fragmentary glimpses or soundbites. Social media seem to precipitate a kind of 
violence of self-assertion: a barrage of forcible framing of our identity for pre- 
sentation and idealization. A notion of self-branding and the will to amplifica- 
tion is often understood as the primary currency of life online. But the af- 
fordances of the network can also be much more than a proverbial soapbox to 
shout from. How can we metamorphose from media consumers to media 
producers while embracing the digital mediascape in the context of learning, 
growth, community, and creativity? 
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Whatever pedagogical pathways we might take towards such a transfor- 
mation, exercising our creative imagination must play a role in getting us there. 
Our collective creative capacity in this cultural context of new digital tools and 
networks is an important consideration. Imagination is our own, personal, in- 
finite playground (De Koven). And it is, by its very universality, a shared ca- 
pacity. The developmental psychologist Lev Vygotsky has suggested that “the 
creative activity of the imagination depends directly on the richness and variety 
of a person’s previous experiences because this experience provides the mate- 
rial from which the products of fantasy are constructed. The richer a person’s 
experience, the richer the material his (or her) imagination has access to” (qtd. 
in Zamora, “The Importance of Imagination”). Our collective playground in 
which to imagine has become an increasingly vast and daunting place. The 
world is indeed at our fingertips. Networked knowledge and combinatorial 
creativity should be a cornerstone resource for nurturing our growing capacity 
to imagine together. In order for us to truly create and contribute to the world, 
we must be able to connect countless dots, to cross-pollinate ideas from a 
wealth of influences. We must be able to surf in the vast grab bag of different 
stories, and we must combine and recombine these pieces to build new castles. 
At this critical juncture in our cultural and political history, we should never 
underestimate the power of fiction to lead the way in our real lives. Make no 
mistake, stories are not just child’s play. Stories give us starch up our spine, 
they point us to how we might do better, they give hope, they help us survive. 

As a literature and writing professor with a strong commitment to the no- 
tion of digital citizenship, I have felt the urgency to face the negative effects of 
the digital mediascape head on, while opening up more nuanced (and empow- 
ered) conversations about what is possible when contributing and participating 
in digital networks. In the spring 2017, I co-designed and co-taught a course 
entitled “Networked Narratives”? (better known as #NetNarr). This article is a 
case study and reflective synthesis of “Networked Narratives"—4an innovative 
pedagogical experiment in teaching digital literacies, digital writing, and elec- 
tronic narrative in the age of amplification and post-truth politics. 


2 What is “Networked Narratives,” also known as #NetNarr? 


Instructional web designer and Professor Alan Levine* and I partnered to de- 
vise an open emergent community of storytellers in spring 2017. We embraced 
the notion of “digital alchemy” as we thoughtfully mixed together “elements” 
of media and storytelling. “Networked Narratives” is a networked “collabora- 
tory” in digital storytelling, world-building and co-learning. The community 
has distributed its digital artifacts on many digital platforms on the open web. 
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Diverse global participants in the open “Networked Narratives” course (#Net- 
Narr) inhabit personas, share and remix digital media, and explore the role of 
multiple identities in networked spaces. Taking a cue from the age of alchemy 
(often thought of as closeted pseudoscientists concocting formulas to make 
gold from common substances), #NetNarr is an open online collaboration 
seeking narrative transformations while co-building a “mirrorworld” inspired 
by current #netprov design conversations. “Networked Narratives” includes 
“virtual field trips,” live video visits with international artists and scholars to 
explore the latest in digital storytelling, electronic literature, fan fiction, 
#netprov, and game-based narratives. #Netnarr participants developed crea- 
tive skills via our “Daily Digital Alchemy” challenges and other media assign- 
ments, plus networked discussions via Twitter chats and the web annotation 
tool hypothes.is. With an eye towards the challenges of cultural translation and 
the constraints of narrative expectation bound to a local cultural lens, we con- 
sider the growth (and politics) of networks in an international context. 


As seen on BE worlditerste maramoraphá com 


What is Alchemy? 


#NetNarr Twitterchat 


On Wed. 2/25/17, the Networked Narratives 
(http://netnarr.arganee.world) discussed the foundational 
theme of this open connected course - Alchemy! 


wO mua Zamora FO. mont 290 60 Views © 


Fig. 1. Our first #NetNarr 


In a face-to-face context, this was a full class of undergraduate and graduate 
students at Kean University in NJ, USA who were taking this course for cred- 
it But #netnarr has also been an open online transnational network. This 
means that there were many participants with no formal institutional affiliation 
to Kean University (i.e. they were not taking the college course for academic 
credit). Still, these open participants were very much a part of the daily unfold- 
ing of the #netnarr experience, and they were just as critical to the develop- 
ment and coherence of the #netnarr community. 

In short, #NetNarr is many things: it is a hashtag, a course, a community, 
and an open experiment in “digital alchemy.” It has also been an experiment in 
designing for narrative emergence with teaching itself as a narrative-based ex- 
perience. I will share an account of our unique storytelling community as I 
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consider the intersection of co-learning, networks, civic imagination, pedagogy, 
and digital writing/making. In addition, I will reflect on the role that “co- 
imagineering” and ARG practices (alternative reality games) might play in ad- 
dressing real world challenges. 


3 #NetNarr: Designing for Emergence 


It is a surprising and often counterintuitive truth that good learning design 
must anticipate the unforeseen. When it comes to designing a dynamic learning 
environment, a professor should leave ample room in the course plan for what 
they cannot quite predict, with an eye towards responsive improvisation (Za- 
mora, “Networked Narrative: Designing for Emergence”). Said another way, 
the instructor cannot (and should not) know every outcome before they at- 
tempt to set a course for authentic learning. I have always made student agen- 
cy, student choice, and student instinct a listening/actionable priority. But this 
step towards emergent learning as a course design principle is not an easy one. 
We have heard quite a bit about the limits of the “sage on the stage” approach 
and the dawning of new affordances in teaching with the “guide on the side” 
model. But it is risky for an educator to take on a true co-learning stance. It 
goes without saying that a changing relationship to authority and hierarchy in 
the classroom is no small feat. It can certainly induce anxiety for all involved— 
the teacher must relinquish familiar control, the student must claim learning on 
terms that are not prescribed by anyone else. Unlearning traditional learning 
frameworks is not easy for all involved. It is a radical shift setting everyone a 
bit adrift on an unknown course. For there are always established ways of do- 
ing things that prescribe the kind of road you *must* or *should* embark on. 
Specific destinations are identified. God forbid the college class that does not 
have a clearly mapped out syllabus, and firmly asserted SLOs (student learning 
outcomes). Amidst this stricture, learning itself has often become a traffic- 
ridden highway of the well-trodden path. But what if all our learning pathways 
could be less discernible, and we allowed ourselves to “follow our noses” to 
where the magic seemed to manifest? What if learning environments were 
founded on the intuitive, and were more like “desire pathways” rather than 
traffic-ridden prescriptions (Bowles)? You could let your instinct determine 
your next act of creation, your next discovery, your next act of love. In educa- 
tion, to choose to veer “off-course” in designing a class is not for the faint of 
heart. It can be dangerous (Zamora, “Returning from #Arganee”). 

But, this kind of paradigmatic sea change may also be a timely and much 
needed shift. It is the leveling effect when designing a co-learning environment 
that lends itself to preparing new learners to cope with the boundless and 
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ubiquitous connectivity that technology has made possible. Anyone can claim a 
voice or develop a platform on the social web. Who do we choose to listen to? 
Who do we attempt to connect with, and for what reasons? And how do we 
develop trust and come to build our own unique learning networks? The cur- 
rent digital mediascape and the open social web can serve as the ultimate co- 
learning environment. But there are many pitfalls that might prevent such a 
growth/learning oriented online experience. With this lens, a flexible co- 
learning model for teaching a course on networks and digital storytelling was 
an intuitive fit from the onset. By incorporating open networked practices into 
our teaching, we set out to model connected and networked learning on the in- 
ternet. But how did we build out a flexible and responsive model for open 
learning? When Alan Levine and I co-designed “Networked Narratives,” we 
settled upon a notion of course “spine.” 


We have been shrouded in mystery. That's by design! But today we 
are releasing the Networked Narratives “spine” that defines the shape 
of the open course that starts the week of January 16, 2017. Typical 
courses will have a familiar syllabus or schedule, but as you will see 
unfolding soon, nothing about “Networked Narratives” will be typi- 
cal. The idea of a spine is that it defines the structure and framework 
of a structure or even our own bodies, but is also flexible.® 


The course “spine” was a procedural framework (a loose timeline with events 
and shared activities), but it also left room for responsive planning depending 
on how the learning unfolded. While our conversations developed (both in the 
classroom, and also in the open web), we negotiated a body of shared work 
which reflected creative and collaborative responses to our community’s con- 
cerns and questions. The students who were registered for our face-to-face 
course were committed to be there for the entire length of “the spine,” but the 
same activities were available to all open participants as well. The interaction 
between open web participants’ and face-to-face students was rich and instruc- 
tive. We pushed back against the common incorporation of live video streams 
from a classroom or canned lectures “by professors sitting in front of book- 
shelves.” Each month featured different interactivity and different modalities 
for our open discussions and networked events (ie. live video studio visits, 
collaborative creative writing forums, live social annotation of webtext, and 
community Twitter chats). Threaded across the entire course experience were a 
series of media creation and story making assignments. In addition, there were 
regular daily doses of smaller creative challenges which we called “Daily Digital 
Alchemy" also known as #dda on Twitter. Each #netnarr week started with a 
blog post announcement of all #netnarr activities and assignments for the 
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week. The #netnarr community played with new genres of narrative (i.e. gen- 
erative poetry, hypertext fiction, #netprov, etc). In this way, an online global 
community of artists, scholars, students, and educators emerged with the 
shared purpose of exploring new forms of storytelling in the digital age as they 
mixed and remixed multimodal media together. 


4 The Course “Spine” 


The typical spring semester runs from late January to early May, so we de- 
signed a flexible schedule which we considered a “course spine” for this length 
of time. In January, participants entered the world of Digital Alchemy. We ask- 
ed all of our participants to think about the ancient practice of alchemy applied 
in the present with digital tools. Students began to personalize their own “digi- 
tal toolboxes” with syndicated blog accounts (a.k.a. “Digital alchemy note- 
books”) and social media feeds as they explored many new digital applications. 
The tool setup for the course was presented as a “labyrinthus” that each par- 
ticipant must pass through in order to be acclimated to the open online envi- 


ronment. 


Here you stand at a starting point for “Networked Narratives.” Are 
you ready? While not a labyrinth per se, it has not strict walls nor a 
Minotaur, think of this as a guided path for setting up the first online 
tools you will use as part of this experience. Here you stand at a start- 
ing point for “Networked Narratives.” First, let us say at this doorway 
(not a gate), that we force no one to use an online tool to which they 
might have an objection or a concern. We will provide alternative 
paths for each. There are always, always multiple options in “Net- 
worked Narratives.” Are you ready to enter Labyrinthus? This may 
take 30 minutes to an hour to a lifetime. Most likely not the latter. 


By moving through a choose-yout-own-adventure hypertext game with several 
rounds of choices, students and open participants were guided through the ba- 
sics for building their own digital platforms (i.e. their own digital alchemy la- 
boratories). They set up social media accounts, public annotation accounts, 
and syndicated blog accounts. In addition, we also devised a special process to 
address course assessment. Our in-class (credit-bearing) Kean University stu- 
dents were invited to co-design their own grade contract. Students were able to 
input some ideas regarding the terms of their own evaluation by considering 
what kind of effort, intensity of input, and learning outcomes might reflect 
each letter grade. This process certainly added some accountability to their 
own understanding of how they were to be evaluated. 
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Fig. 2. Labyrinthus. 


5 Studio Visits 


#NetNarr produced a series of “Studio Visits” which were co-streamed at the 
educational consortium “Educator Innovator” in order to reach a broad com- 
munity of those interested in electronic literature, digital storytelling, digital 
writing, and transformative, collaborative learning.’ During these virtual studio 
visits we spoke with artists, researchers and practitioners, meeting them in 
their own unique work spaces in order to open up conversations about new 
media writing in the 21° century (McIntyre, Visiting Digital Storytellers). 

Our first stop was with Leonardo Flores, Professor of English and re- 
searcher of digital literature at University of Puerto Rico at Mayagüez. Flores is 
also the esteemed founder of I Love E-Poetry, a daily blog and resource dedi- 
cated to short-form scholarship on born-digital poetry and poetics. #NetNarr 
students and a few open participants spoke with Flores about the development 
of Electronic Literature. As Flores put it, “[i]t's an experimental practice at this 
point, it hasn't become naturalized. But as it does, it starts to change mindsets, 
it starts to change how we even conceptualize the work." Our conversation 
covered questions including: What is electronic literature? Where can we dis- 
cover it? What narrative genres have emerged based on the affordances of new 
media tools? What role might transmedia storytelling play in our school envi- 
ronments? We introduced the Electronic Literature Collection, while we also 
did some on-screen e-lit “walkthroughs” in order to share the power of this 
kind of art with a generalist audience. We discussed E-Poetry, interactive fic- 
tion, generative poetry and Twitter bots. The studio visit stop with Flores was 
then archived in YouTube and our course site, and the public conversation was 
extended through the open web annotation tool called hypothes.is. 
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Fig. 3. Leonardo Flores studio visit.!0 


In our second studio visit, we checked in with educators and #Netprov artists 
Mark Marino and Rob Wittig to discuss some of their guiding principles and 
past experiments, and explore the political and pedagogical implications of this 
new form of participatory art. #Netprov—or “networked improvisation narra- 
tive”—is an online art form occupying the densely populated cultural space of 
social media. Netprov is networked improvised storytelling. Collaborative sto- 
ries are playfully improvised in real time. How does networked media create 
new opportunities for improv, collaborative satire, and emergent storytelling? 
Blurring the boundaries of reality and fiction, we explored the question of 
what might be the inherent goals for this kind of storytelling work. By discuss- 
ing the consequences of netprov as “hoax,” we grappled with the implications 
of trust and security in online communities. Students in the conversation also 
explored the nature of performativity both in real time practice, and reflection 
afterward. We also considered how this social form of collaborative storytell- 
ing might be used pedagogically. As Marino and Wittig shared: 


Netprov is, there's an impulse that lots and lots of people are having 
which is to make funny fake Twitter accounts, to fictionalize in small 
ways, and what we're doing in a lot of ways is to try to bring the 
whole bag of tricks, or as many tricks as we know, from the grand 
beautiful literary tradition, and bring those tricks into these new me- 
dia.!! 


This studio visit included Wittig’s students, #NetNarr students, and open par- 
ticipants as well. 
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Ge Alan Levine 


This guy who introduced himself as "Mark Sample" drinks from a 
"Mom" cup 


Fig. 4. Mark Marino studio visit.!? 


In our following studio visit we connected with Flourish Klink and Elizabeth 
Minkel to further explore the effect of networks on collaborative digital writ- 
ing. Klink and Minkel are hosts of the “Fansplaining podcast"—a serialized 
conversation devoted to thinking further about participatory culture, networks, 
fan fiction. What is fanfiction, and what is it not? Why does fanfiction matter? 
And what makes it so important to the future of literature? How does fan fic- 
tion work? What does it mean to world build? How do practitioners of fan fic- 
tion engage their civic imagination? Together we explored how fan fiction (and 
it’s communities of practice) have redefined the role of narrative in our society. 
Along the way, we considered new ways to think about “authorship.” Klink 
and Minkel helped the growing #NetNarr community explore the central role 
that community and reciprocity play in fanfiction, and their possible place as a 
bellwether for 21* century transmedia culture. 


Fig. 5. Flourish Klink and Elizabeth Minkel.13 
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In our final #NetNarr studio visit, we had the opportunity to visit the ac- 
claimed critic and writer Howard Rheingold, as well as his designer and sys- 
tems-thinker daughter Mamie Rheingold, to discuss digital citizenship and crit- 
ical pedagogy, examining how new digital tools and contexts shape how educa- 
tors and students think about civic participation. As Howard said, “[w]hether 
20 people or 20.000 people listen to you, the important thing is agency and 
participation. You are not just one of the millions of people who are fed what 
a few people create for you. You are in some way a creator of culture. That 
does not always move the giant ship of state, sometimes it does.” We discussed 
the network effect, mindfulness in the digital age, and the role that intuition 
plays in creative work and the importance of paying it heed in the digital age. 


Fig. 6. Howard Rheingold and Mamie Rheingold.'4 


6 Virtual Bus Tours: Expanding the Network 


Another important #NetNarr event-series included our virtual “bus stops" 
that occurred throughout the month of March 2017. The #NetNarr bus stops 
were about networked possibilities: exploring local worlds from a distance, 
while reaching across divides in order to understand different kinds of learners 
and make new connections. 

We strived to sow the seeds for more meaningful connections across vast 
divides. We virtually visited different locales while engaging different cultural 
contexts. With these engagements, we sharpened our lens on what invisible 
expectations we might hold about different parts of the world. In the process, 
we strived to tell new stories and discover new perspectives. For each virtual 
bus stop, we designed a networked online activity in which “host” communi- 
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ties from across the globe (Mexico, Vermont, Australia, Cairo) created unique 
digital artifacts to share with our #NetNarr network. In turn, the #NetNarr 
community responded and connected with questions, remixes, and further in- 


quity. 
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Fig. 7. Virtual Bus Tours.!5 


7 #Arganee (and Back Again) 


I know that teaching is in part performance. However, it is never an act of sin- 
cere generosity unless it is also real improvisation. A teacher who is also learn- 
ing must always be on their toes, must always be open for what isn’t planned. 
In #NetNarr, our final act of collaboration was to co-create an alchemical 
world called #Arganee—a mirror world to #NetNarr. #Argance was our open 
gamespace for role-play, our own foray into an alchemical #netprov. #Arga- 
nee was our world-building space for our own alternative alchemical digital 
identities. There was something aspirational about being challenged to 
“breathe life” into one’s own digital alchemist character. Alan and I also had 
alternative identities in #Arganee also known as “Rebeg Maestro” and “M 
Prophetissima.” These two sentient beings from another world were indeed a 
part of ourselves, special corners of our own imagination, but a more depthful 
understanding of their significance did not really arise until we let them live a 
little in/on the open web (Zamora, “Networked Narratives: Designing for 
Emergence’). 
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MORE VIDEOS f 
Y 


P Y 100/101 


Fig. 8. NetNarrArganee. 


Initially, we were wary of them, not trusting their hacking-meddling ways. 
They seemed to disrupt the #NetNarr community, trolling our conversations 
and hacking and remixing our planning video chats. But eventually we realized 
their mission was more than simple disruption. Rebeg and M opened up a por- 
tal to learning that felt more vital and free. In other words, role-play and col- 
lective world-building transformed what we were learning about digital story- 
telling together. The magic of our collective imagination really started to pave 
new pathways to discovery, invention, and consideration of what it means to 
be a digital citizen. The mirror world of #Arganee was born with this new 
crop of digital alchemists at the center of our growing community. Social me- 
dia served as a platform for our exploration of novel perspectives, linguistic 
innovation, and new style and stance. A playful kind of schizophrenia-scape 
seemed to emerge. Our #NetNarr participants were getting to know their own 
(self-created) #Arganee alchemists. And Twitter really worked as an open space 
for creative imaginings in conversation. It certainly became the key locale for 
the convergence of different digital identities—both real and imagined.!ó 

Since #NetNarr’s first iteration came to a close in spring 2017, I have be- 
en grateful for the trust, and for the unique contributions of each and every 
human (and #arganee alchemist friend) who played with us along the way. As 
I marvel at the twisting road of our special journey, I realize just how chuck 
full the conversations have been. The “Networked Narratives” YouTube chan- 
nel is certainly worth revisiting, if just to catch a glimpse of the places we have 
been. Imagine if we could actually aspire to build our very lives with a bit of 
magic, mirroring the alchemical #NetNarr serendipity we experienced togeth- 
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et? It would certainly require leaving room for the unknown. We would have 


to learn to trust our own instincts more. We would have to register “connec- 


tion" as a prioritized value. Playfulness would also be a top priority. And it 


would necessarily require plenty of room for listening and tangents. As to the 


future, we now have a crew of “alchemist elders" (alumni per se) to call into 


action in our future offerings of #NetNarr which will take the form of trans- 


national collaboration in spring 2018.17 


Notes 

1 C£ <https://www.nytimes.com/2017/01/16/books/obamas-sectet-to-s- 
urviving-the-white-house-years-books.html>. 

2 Cf. <http:/ /aphelis.net/cult-ignorance-isaac-asimov-1980/>. 

3 Cf. <http://netnarr.arganee.world>. 

4 Further information on Alan Levine: <http://cog.dog/>. 

5 Enrolled students took this course as an elective that contributed to their 
credit requirements for the BA in English or the MA in Writing Studies at 
Kean Univetsity. 

6 Cf. <http://netnarr.arganee.world/the-spine/>. 

7  fiNetnarr open participants are those who are not affiliated with Kean 
University or taking the course for academic credit, yet they are active par- 
ticipants in the learning community via the open web. 

8 Cf. <http://netnarr.arganee.world/labyrinthus/>. 

9 Educator Innovator supports educators in re-imagining learning on the 
ground through the Educator Innovator Fund, a micro-investment fund 
supporting practitioners working with youth and communities to move 
their practice toward Connected Learning and community engagement. 
Partners include: National Writing Project, MacArthur Foundation, Scho- 
lastic Art and Writing Awards, New York Times “The Learning Net- 
work,” Smithsonian Center for Learning and Digital Access, Creative 
Commons or Mozilla Webmaker. 

10 #NetNarr studio visit with Leonardo Flores about electronic literature: 
<http://netnart.arganee.world/studio-visits /leonardo-flores/>. 

11 Cf. <http://educatorinnovator.org/visitine-digital-storytellers-with-the-al- 
chemists-at-networked-narratives/>. 

12 #NetNarr studio visit with Mark Marino and Rob Wittig about #netprov: 


<http://netnarr.arganee.world/studio-visits / mark-marino-rob-wittig/>. 
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13 #NetNarr studio visit with Flourish Klink and Elizabeth Minkel about fan 
fiction: <http://netnarr.arganee.world/studio-visits /flourish-klink-elizab- 
eth-minkel/>. 

14 NetNarr studio visit with Howard Rheingold and Mamie Rheingold about 
digital citizenship: «http:/ /netnatr.arganee.world/studio-visits /howard-t- 
heingold-mamie-rheingold/>. 

15 Cf. <http://netnarr.arganee.world/bus/plans/>. 

16 Cf. <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Pr8F3Z-EDUc>. 


17 Alan Levine and I will direct another iteration of #NetNarr in spring 
2018, co-located institutionally at Kean University in NJ and in University 
of Bergen, Norway (where I will be a visiting Fulbright scholar for AY 
2017—2018). We will also have an expanded group of open web pattici- 
pants. 
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Part Five: 
Trans-Multi-Inter-Meta (The Medium) 


Anna Nacher 


The Creative Process as a “Dance of Agency” 


Shelley Jackson’s Snow: Performing Literary Text with Elements 


Why did I want to write a story in snow? Because it’s 
white like a page. . . . Because I have a fascination with 
the relationship between words and space (a page is a 
space, but that often escapes our notice), with the idea 
of publishing a story on or over a landscape (here, on 
Brooklyn), so that all the complicated activity that goes 
on in that territory gets unpredictably mixed up with 
the story. Because I like the tension between the mean- 
ing of the word and its physical presence, which shows 
up all the better when it’s both isolated, when you 
come across it in an unexpected place and don't know 
what it's trying to tell you. Because snow melts, and I 
have a fascination with the ephemeral. . . . Because it's 
already a writing medium: kids write their names in 
snow, so why not a story? Because it's fun to be out- 
side in the bright sun and the cold wind making some- 

thing beautiful. 
Shelley Jackson, “Shelley Jackson Writes on Snow for a 
New Type of Story." 


1 Introduction 


Shelley Jackson's Snow (2014—) does not easily conform to established literary 
categories or interpretative strategies—words written in the snow are evanes- 
cent and fragile, vanishing as soon as the surface on which they are inscribed 
melts away. Yet, where the medium is fragile, the text becomes somewhat 
more solidified, with each semantic inscription recorded in photo streams that 
are available through the popular social media platforms Flckr and Instagram. 
In this way, according to Soren Pold and Christian Ulrik Andersen, Jackson's 
project is *not just a work in snow, but also a work that displays the frictions 
between the site-specific text and the distributed photos and text on social 
media" (Pold and Andersen 33).! In 2014, the artist started writing a short sto- 
ry on snowy surfaces around her home in Brooklyn, documenting the project 
with her Fäckr and Instagram profiles. This is, however, her second attempt at 
designing the story. In an interview for The Guardian, Jackson disclosed the fact 
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that in 2010 she tried to perform the text on the snow for the first time but the 
endeavor proved to be more difficult and challenging than she had previously 
thought (Flood). As of March 2017, when this article was nearing completion, 
the story was almost halfway there (it allegedly has 802 words, and the Insta- 
gram stream currently has 386 posts).? There are some minor differences be- 
tween the two versions on Instagram and Flickr—the former is entitled Snow: A 
story in progress, weather permitting, the latter just Snow: A story, weather permitting. 
The respective streams are also currently suspended at different points (they 
end up with different words). 


Fig. 1. Snow. 


In my article, I would like to focus on the specific materiality of Snow. On the 
one hand, the work obviously references its unusual inscription surface, inspir- 
ing us to think in terms of the natural elements that have been repurposed for 
literary use. On the other hand, we are also confronted with a more sophisti- 
cated question: in the case of an artwork that develops by implementing the 
strategy of a network, how does the relationship between evaporating sub- 
stance, photographic documentation and networked media play out in an aes- 
thetic sense? According to Ryszard W. Kluszczyński, who has characterized 
the various strategies utilized by interactive art, such a strategy constitutes a 
significant part of contemporary media art and seems to be one of its most 
important features. Kluszczyński underlines the communitarian and social as- 
pects of the proposed category (which seems to be lacking in the case of Sow) 
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and basically understands it as a work of art placed in the public space. I never- 
theless take advantage of his proposition, shifting the focus only slightly. 

In my opinion, Snow embodies the strategy of a network when viewed 
through the lens of media hybridity. In this respect, it possesses features that 
Kluszczyński has outlined as important for such a strategy: “it binds various 
means of action, including of course, digital communication technologies” 
(Kluszczyński 22). I would argue, then, that the intermedial quality of Jackson's 
project should be accounted for, because the work’s full meaning is located in 
the space between installments: the actual words written on snow that com- 
prise the story, the Instagram stream, and the database of photographs on Flickr 
(also available to download as .zip files). In taking advantage of the tension be- 
tween the evanescence of actual open-air performances, and the manner in 
which such performances ate documented in various media, these practices 
follow the tradition of land art. The obvious points of reference in this context 
are Hamish Fulton, Richard Long, Nancy Holt or Robert Smithson and—in 
an especially significant way—Andy Goldsworthy. 


2 The Artistic Strategy of a Network 


Traditional interpretations of land art focus on connections between the art- 
work and the site of its location/performance, pointing to the indexicality of 
such work, its site-specificity, and its tendency to undermine discourses that 
present the art gallery as a “white cube.” However, some contemporary exam- 
ples of land art have been almost entirely appropriated as a kind of mainstream 
public art that is imbued with environmental sensibilities, the kind of work that 
is often supported by the various agencies dedicated to regional development, 
as illustrated by the French Portail du Land Art initiative. An example is Chris- 
to’s latest large-scale installation The Floating Piers, which was carried out on Ita- 
ly’s Lake Iseo in 2016. The media reported that the artwork became the main 
tourist attraction (Morlin-Yron; “Ttaly: Christo ‘walk on water’ project opens 
on Lake Iseo”), and, indeed, the crowds it drew even caused some disturb- 
ances in local public transport (The Local). 

The Floating Piers epitomizes the significant tendency to design and build 
monumental structures out in the wild. Gesturing towards the aesthetic prac- 
tices of American artists who were known for making the landscape a theme 
of their art, Robert Smithson famously coined the idea of “earthworks” to dis- 
tinguish such works from more traditional sculpture—an exhibition with the 
same title was organized in October 1968 at the Dwan Gallery in New York 
City (Lailach and Grosenick 8; Shapiro 4). Francesco Careri does however 
propose another way of categorizing works of land art. His proposal differen- 
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tiates between projects that leave visible and solid traces on the sites where 
they were carried out, and (mostly walk-based) projects that are evanescent and 
ephemeral, evaporating as soon as the project is complete, with the only stable 
“site” of the artwork being its photo documentation (Careri 149). While the 
monumental works of Robert Smithson, James Turrell, and Christo and 
Jeanne-Claude are typical examples of the former, the works of Andy 
Goldsworthy, Hamish Fulton and Richard Long belong to the latter category. 

Operating in this way, Richard Long performed a whole series of his Lines, 
works that left traces on the surface of the earth but that were, nevertheless, 
reversible, fading with passing time. He started with A Line Made by Walking in 
1967, followed by A Line in Peru (1972), A Line in Ireland (1974), A Line in the 
Himalayas (1975), A Line in Australia (1977) and many other Lines around the 
globe. In the case of his most famous work, A Line Made by Walking, Long 
walked back and forth across the grass to produce a straight line. Because great 
technical care was taken to ensure that the line was really visible, the impres- 
sion left was significantly magnified in the photographs taken, but it eventually 
vanished when the grass grew long enough to cover the traces. 

Seen from such a perspective, land art seems to exploit strategies that are 
associated with a certain kind of conceptual art—art that aims to dematerialize 
the object that constitutes the work of art and to shift the focus towards ac- 
companying documentation, be this video, text or photography. However, if 
we investigate the role of documentation in the aesthetic practices of land art, 
we discover that the manner in which most artists employ such documentation 
works a little differently. The aim, in fact, is not so much to get away from the 
object, but rather to dismantle the stable ontological grounds of the artwork as 
object. Such work is not, apparently, aimed at the dematerialization of the art- 
work but at materializing it in a different way: across a whole range of elements 
(some of them placed in the physical space, others embodied as the objects of 
media technologies), and between them. Accordingly, photography plays a dif- 
ferent role than, for example, in the case of performance art, where photo- 
graphs function as the record of a singular, ephemeral act. 

What is probably the best-known work of land art, Smithson's Spiral Jetty 
(1970), illustrates such a strategy in a particularly remarkable way. Placed in 
complete wilderness at Utah’s Great Salt Lake, the monumental rock spiral is 
rather difficult to access, requiring either a very detailed map or precise 
knowledge about the location. However, Gary Shapiro insightfully notices that 
the trouble with locating the Spira/ Jetty is not confined to its geographical posi- 
tion. In fact, at least three elements of Smithson's project bear the same title: 
the rock spiral mound itself, a film made when the structure was built and a 
photo-essay published in Artforum in October 1972. Hence, Shapiro states: “T 
want to suggest as do multiple referents of the title Spiral Jetty, that there is no 
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primary, authentic object (the spiral) to which the film and the essay are merely 
ancillary” (Shapiro 7). 

The remark is valid for virtually every land art project; for the most part, 
the work’s legacy lies in the series of photographs that are circulated, in art 
books, and in specially designed exhibitions or video clips, which are often 
combined with additional statements from the artist. Such an approach (which 
is precisely what I call the artistic strategy of the network), was present from 
the very beginning of the land art movement. According to Gilles Tiberghien, 
land art’s founding gesture can be traced back to Tony Smith’s journey along 
the New Jersey Turnpike, which he later described in an essay in a 1967 issue 
of Artforum. Instigated by Michael Fried in reaction to Smith’s project, suffice 
to say that the article inspired one of the most famous debates of the 20" cen- 
tury on the subject of modernist aesthetics. In this case, the whole artwork 
consisted of the ephemeral (but embodied and lived) experience of driving 
along a highway that was still to be completed, and the consecutive documen- 
tation of the journey, as published in Artforum. 

Robert Smithson's projects such as Monuments of Passaic and Incidents of Mir- 
ror-Trave/ in Yucatan (1969) possess a very similar structure. The former re- 
volves around an actual trip to the small New Jersey town of Passaic, and the 
work consists of photo documentation made with an Instamatic camera, a 
map, and an essay entitled “A Tour of the Monuments of Passaic,’ New Jer- 
sey, which was published in Artforum in 1967. The latter artwork follows the 
same logic by again creating a multimodal and multimedia network of various 
aesthetic objects—the artist performed a series of installations in Yucatan, 
placing mirrors in the wilderness, and the work was later presented as a series 
of photographs and yet another photo-essay by the artist himself, “Incidents of 
Mirror-Travel in Yucatan" (1969). Both works—if analyzed as multipart, net- 
worked phenomena—uncover slightly different interpretations of Smithson's 
works. Seen from this angle, he is an artist primarily interested in the transver- 
sality of the embodied visual experience. 

With all that said, some obvious questions remain outstanding: Where is 
the actual location of meaning? Is it the “earthwork” itself, the structure or 
performance carried out on the ground at a specific physical site that lies be- 
yond the walls of the art gallery? Or maybe it is the documentation that deliv- 
ets the meaning? According to Miwon Kwon and Peter Kaiser, who prepared 
the significant land art retrospective at the Museum of Contemporary Art in 
Los Angeles in 2012, it is reductive to view the material that accompanies such 
works as mere documentation of the actual artwork: 


Rather than being supplemental or secondary, then, the production, 
distribution and circulation of images and information about a work 
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“out there” is defining of that work’s existence. This is not to say that 
mediation fully eclipses “the work” but rather that the identity or 
meaning of “the work” cannot be fully realized without it. This is a 
structural condition, a fundamental attribute of Land Art from the 
outset in the 60s. (Kaiser and Kwon 27) 


Kaiser and Kwon second Shapiro's observation, quoted above, about Spiral Jer- 
/y: the production and circulation of imagery accompanying land art projects 
should be perceived as a meaningful component of the work, something that is 
always related to the other elements of the project. The strategy of the network 
does not, therefore, exclusively designate the artwork's intermedial quality; 
crucially, the distribution and circulation of elements, something that is often 
considered “additional” or “external,” in fact constitutes the very structure of 
the work. In this respect, Shelley Jackson's So»—considered as the actual per- 
formance on the snowy surface combined with two photographic collections 
that have different functionalities (Flickr and Instagram)—is significantly similar 
to the wotks just discussed. However, what seems particularly interesting in 
this case is the manner in which the aesthetic strategy of the network relates to 
the very materiality of Jackson's project. 


1" t II snowshelleyjackson MM 
i 386 posts 2,652 followers 0 following 
SNOW A story in progress, weather permitting. (Read in reverse order 


. a 
points 


Fig. 2. SNOW (@snowshelleyjackson). 
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3 Between Early Materiality and Ephemerality 


Looking closer at the possible affinities between Shelly Jackson's Snow and land 
art, Andy Goldsworthy’s oeuvre seems especially appropriate as a point of ref- 
erence, as both artists make a convincing attempt at striking a balance between 
ephemerality and specificity, between evanescence and earthiness. Jackson be- 
came inspired by Goldsworthy while working on her SKIN project (Walters), 
and the reasons for the affinity are apparent. Goldsworthy is known for creat- 
ing artworks out of natural elements: the leaves and stalks of various plants, 
different types of mud, stones and rocks, ice and... snow. Often these ele- 
ments ate purposely left to decay, as passing time slowly but steadily changes 
their structure and appearance. Some of Goldsworthy’s sculptures are sizeable 
structures, inspired by the traditional mounds or stonewalls of Scotland. These 
can be located at particular sites or stretch for many miles, intertwined, when 
necessary, with a highway (e.g. Contour 950 in Ohio, USA). 

Goldsworthy’s art circulates mostly in the form of photo albums and doc- 
umentary movies, of which Rivers and Tides: Andy Goldsworthy Working with Time 
(2001)—directed by Thomas Riedelsheimer, with music composed by Fred 
Frith—is probably the best known. The documentary established Goldswor- 
thy’s reputation as an artist interested in uncovering the fragile temporalities 
that revolve around natural occurrences and non-human time scales. Owing to 
the passage of time and the course of natural processes (be it growing grass or 
the sea tide covering part of a sculpture), the “objecthood” of such work is of- 
ten questioned. The cinematic medium, with its capacity to enable time-lapse 
sequences, does therefore seem particularly well suited to rendering the specif- 
ic processuality of some of Goldsworthy’s ephemeral, site-specific sculptures. 

In fact, a significant tension between transience and permanence is hidden 
at the core of Goldsworthy’s art. In the closing sequence of Rwers and Tides, we 
see the ultimate evanescent work of art: an artist is throwing powder snow in 
the sunny air, forming shaky, shimmering clouds whose transient quality be- 
comes almost tangible. From almost the beginning of his career, snow as mate- 
rial has been present in Goldsworthy’s practice—one of his early works, exe- 
cuted in Leeds, Yorkshire, is First Snowball (1977). Following on from this, dif- 
ferent works making use of this element span his entire career. Looking only at 
the early period, these include Snow Jump (1977), Snowball made from last remaining 
patch of snow left in the shadow of a tall hedge (1979), Snowball in trees (1980), Snow 
compacted in to series of joining arches (1984), and Snow circles (1987). Capturing the 
process with film and photography remains necessary because, to some extent, 
this imbues the performance with a sense of “objecthood,” becoming much 
more than mere representation or documentation. The information provided 
by Goldsworthy’s digital archive supports this observation: 
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It is well known that every ephemeral work that Goldsworthy has 
made is invariably photographed, always immediately following the 
making, and often in revisiting the work. He has described the pro- 
cess of photography as one that is “routine” and “demanding.” Cer- 
tainly, in terms of the setting up, timing, viewing, and awareness that 
it requires of Goldsworthy, the photographing process constitutes a 
performative corollary to the making of the sculpture. (Andy Golds- 
worthy Digital Catalogue) 


By the way, the last photo uploaded to Jackson's Snow Flickr database, is remi- 
niscent of Goldsworthy's snowballs as works of art, although it is not present 
on the Instagram stream. 


Fig. 3. Snow. A story, weather permitting. 


It seems that such practices are a way to engender a whole vatiety of modes 
for the materialization of the actual artwork. This ranges from the most fragile 
and fugitive act (throwing the snow in the air) to the most tangible (holding 
the actual photograph), with the consecutive steps of the photographic process 
and the archiving of analogue negatives falling in between. 'This argument finds 
support in the description of the photographic process that is presented on the 
website of the Goldsworthy archive: 


'The resulting photographs have an indexical relationship to the sculp- 


ture(s) that they record, an aspect that is enhanced by Goldsworthy’s 
preference for maximum depth of field in picture quality. Goldswor- 
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thy also “brackets” his exposures, shooting a number of different ex- 
posures sequentially. This is necessitated by constant, and often im- 
perceptible, fluctuations in atmospheric and lighting conditions, and 
the influence these have on the photographic rendering of the work. 
(Andy Goldsworthy Digital Catalogue) 


The last sentence references the fact that the very materiality of the photo- 
graphic works is a crucial element of Goldsworthy’s outdoor practice. This ex- 
plains why archiving the photographs is such an important part of 
Goldsworthy’s artistic practice; indeed, Riedelsheimer’s documentary devotes a 
separate section to the slide archive. Known as the “Slide Cabinet Index,” and 
located at the artist's studio in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, the archive mostly 
consists of Kodakchrome slides and transparencies, organized according to a 
special system set up by Goldsworthy himself. In 2002, the part of the cata- 
logue that covers the first ten years of Goldsworthy’s career was digitized by 
the University of Glasgow and made available to researchers as the Andy 
Goldsworthy Digital Catalogue DVD (Volume 1: 1976—1986). Materialization and 
materialities are also key themes in Goldsworthy’s practice more generally, and, 
in fact, his art is not so much about the passing of time as it is about the multi- 
farious relations that exist between time and materiality. To put it another way, 
it is about the role that temporality plays in various processes affecting the ma- 
terial. 

Such an exploration of different modes of materiality and the tension be- 
tween the tangible and the ephemeral is also important for Shelley Jackson. 
This is the case with the previously discussed Snow (2014—) and also with her 
Ineradicable Stain: Skin Project (2003), the latter being a story that is tattooed on 
the skin of volunteers, one word at a time, the full text of which is known only 
to participants. The tension is visible when both projects are compared to one 


another, but also within each respective project. This is especially the case with 
Snow, where—as mentioned above—the transient substance of the writing sur- 
face (snow) collides with the dynamics of the networked database, both exist- 
ing in different states of tangibility. 

The tangibility of digital photography is itself ambivalent,? a fact that is ex- 
acerbated by both the logic of cloud computing and the popular streaming 
services where the content is hosted (this has been extensively analyzed by 
Soren Pold and Christian Ulrik Andersen). It is also necessary to remember 
that while Jackson's work could be perceived as a kind of installation, she as- 
signs the major role to literary content. My observation follows the line of 
Roberto Simanowski's argument when he differentiates between digital litera- 
ture and digital art (although in this context the notion of “digital” might not 
be obvious). While admitting that the borders between the two concepts can 
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sometimes remain blurry, he nevertheless underlines a fundamental difference, 
something that is based on how the material used (i.e. text) functions in both 
genres: “If the text continues to be important as a linguistic phenomenon, then 
we may speak of digital literature. If the text becomes primarily a visual object 
of interaction, then we are dealing with digital art" (Simanowski 937). So, even 
if Jackson’s works share with land art the intermedial strategy of the network, 
Snow is still meant as a story, where the semantic component is crucial. Never- 
theless, judging from what is already available (considering the word count, 
this amounts to roughly half the story) the work is tightly interwoven with the 
more general question of the materiality of substances. As is clear from the 
opening sentences, the lines unveiled so far enumerate various sorts and kinds 
of snow, something which, at times, plays the role of an extended metaphor: 


“To approach snow too closely is to forget what it is,” said the girl 
who cried snowflakes. Through a microscope one discovers that there 
are many kinds of snow: those made up of tiny paintings of ship- 
wrecks in the style of Bonaventura Peeters, those made up of minia- 
ture bowls of wax fruit, very beautifully and realistically formed, ex- 
cept for the size; those made up of the fingernail clippings of babies; 
and those made up of the trimmed and tattooed scalps of shrews, 
used as money by certain native peoples of the Southern Urals. (Jack- 
son) 


However, the snow functions here as much more than a surface—its materiali- 
ty is also important structurally; in the age of climate change, snow is not only 
a robust semantic trope. That is why I would now like to ponder the second 
part of Jackson's title, “Weather permitting.” To what extent can the weather 
and other natural elements be treated as the kind of literary agents that are ca- 
pable of delivering meaning? 


Be nd igen. cm SED Aum 


Fig. 4. Snowflakes. 
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4 Weather Permitting, or “Dance of Agency” 


To answer such questions, I will borrow from the domain of science and tech- 
nology studies the metaphor of the “dance of agency,” a concept that is nota- 
ble in Andrew Pickering’s The Mangle of Practice (Pickering 21-24). At first 
glance, such a choice might come as a surprise. Yet, upon closer inspection, 
quite significant similarities can be found between the aesthetic strategies of 
land art, Shelley Jackson's project, and scientific methods and procedures, un- 
derstood here as the cultural practice of meaning production. The role of pho- 
tography offers one obvious parallel, particularly in the way that it accounts for 
the intermedial strategy of the network. In scientific practice—as understood 
by adherents of action-network theory and science in its performative aspect— 
the material traces of research and any documentation (be it diaries, notes, lab 
reports or more formal texts) exert a significant role; these cannot be seen as 
mere “documentation,” but rather they are “translations,” important elements 
in forging the actor-network (Latour 121—141). In the case of both land art 
and Jackson's Snow, photography is also related to the temporality of the pro- 
jects at hand. Such works develop according to a logic of experimentation, and 
such a logic lies at the heart of the scientific method, moving it closer to artis- 
tic culture than has traditionally been thought to be the case.* The spirit of ex- 
perimentation is clearly visible in Jackson's description of her creative process 
and the motivations behind it: 


I hadn't worked out my technique, the snow was too deep that day, 
and you could barely even make out the words ... so I tried drizzling 
maple syrup in the shape of letters (my dog liked that) and then soy 
sauce, but they spattered and looped and sank into the snow, making 
spindly, uneven, handwritten-looking letters. (Then there was pee, 
which has a nice long tradition, but I didn't think my technique was 
up to the job). (Flood) 


Jackson wanted her words to have a “printed” feel, so she eventually modelled 
the font after the Courier typeface. This proved to be difficult, and it slowed 
the process down: *I had hoped that I would be able to get the whole story 
done that winter, but it turned out to take much longer than I imagined— 
hours with freezing toes and fingers to finish half a sentence!" (Flood). 

The subtitle “weather permitting" can, therefore, be read quite literally, 
and with this in mind, we must grant that non-human agents (i.e. the medium 
of snow and wider meteorological patterns) have a notable ability to shape the 
meanings of a literary text. Furthermore, interestingly enough, Snow consists of 
at least a few layers where media materiality really matters. In this case, the 
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meaning of the category of “media” is understood in its double sense: it is 
both the medium of artistic expression and the media technology of popular 
photo sharing platforms. The two meanings are mutually interwoven, some- 
thing that is underlined by Jackson’s emphasis on the fact that she devised a 
special approach and technique for her undertaking. That’s how the “material 
metaphor” comes into existence. It is a means of enabling “the traffic between 
words and physical artefacts” (Hayles 23), although the question of inscription 
technology is rather ambivalent in this particular case. After the snow has 
melted and all we are left with are images “stored” on platforms that are sus- 
ceptible to all the illusions, deterritorializations and abstractions of “cloud 
computing" (Pold and Andersen 12-18), to what extent can Jackson's traces 
on the snow be thought of as “marks”? Or, on the contrary, is the seemingly 
illusory architecture of cloud computing the logical way to forge the actor- 
netwotk of a story that is constantly shifting between ephemerality and tangi- 
bility? 

'The idea of the *dance of agency" is, then, particularly useful when it co- 
mes to questions concerning the respective roles and agencies of various hu- 
man and non-human actors and their contribution to the final outcome. The 
concept is not, however, employed to altogether do away with the notion of 
the author. Rather, the “dance of agency" helps to modify our concept of the 
author, just as N. Katherine Hayles's notion of “technotext” once did by im- 
plementing a category that was inclusive of technological agents. Pickering's 
idea—especially when combined with Jane Bennett’s notions of “vibrant mat- 
ter” and “vibrant materiality"— seems to be an interesting and fruitful point of 
departure if we hope to grasp the networked agency of any “material meta- 
phor." This would encompass literary projects that involve organic and synthe- 
tic life and that make use of synthetic biology and genetics, such as Christian 
Bok’s “living poetry" or Eduardo Kac’s “biopoetry” (Görska-Olesinska 173). 
Key to Pickering’s proposition is the claim that, while material and human 


€ 


agents ate closely intertwined and “intimately connected with one another" 
(Pickering 17), the material and the human cannot simply be mutually substi- 
tuted. Pickering underlines the fact that acknowledging the contribution of ma- 
terial actors to the final outcome does not mean eradicating human intention- 


ality. Instead, this helps to modify the ways in which we understand the cate- 


goty of intentionality. Pickering shows—when differentiating between the 


temporal emergence of the material agent and the goal-oriented, disciplined 
human actor—that, in scientific practice, human intentionality is in fact prone 
to temporal and unstable emergencies in the process of experimentation: 
“Goals are temporally emergent from culture (including machines and their 


material performativities) and can themselves be transformed in, and as inte- 
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gral part of, real-time practice, which includes sensitive encounters with mate- 
rial agency” (Pickering 20). 

Shelley Jackson’s experiments with snow as writing-space can be framed 
as precisely this kind of “real-time practice,” a “sensitive encounter with mate- 
rial agency” which has, to a great extent, influenced the way in which the pro- 
ject is carried out and how the meaning is produced and conveyed. Drawing 
upon a notion coined by the early philosopher and sociologist of science, 
Ludwig Fleck (“Practice and posthumanism" 163), Pickering has referred to 
the whole process—which involves consecutive, sensitive encounters with ma- 
terial agency, which recursively affects the scientific practice—as “tuning.” Ac- 
cordingly, such “tuning” of human and non-human actors (including also sci- 
entific technical apparatus) is modelled as a “dance of agency,” where human 
agents interchangeably take up active and passive roles. These roles include 
making passive, but careful, observations at moments when material agency 
has been enabled by the performance of a machine that has been constructed 
for the purposes of experimentation. Hence, an extended definition of the 
“dance of agency” is provided: 


The dance of agency, seen asymmetrically from the human end, thus 
takes the form of a dialectic of resistance and accommodation, where 
resistance denotes the failure to achieve an intended capture of agency 
in practice, and accommodation of active human strategy of response 
to resistance, which can include revisions to goals and intentions as 
well as to the material form of the machine in question and to the 
human frame of gestures and social relations that surround it. (22) 


Such a dialectic of accommodation and resistance is precisely what Pickering 
calls the Mangle of Practice (1995). Although the term has come to describe a 
process in scientific inquiry, it could also connote a significant part of artistic 
practice. In other words, the notion of the “dance of agency” here implies at 
least two important things. Firstly, there is the mutually supportive, reciprocal 
and recursive relation between emergence (associated sometimes with chaos, 
ephemerality and the instability of operations) and order (perceived as disci- 
plined, organized and goal-oriented) or between contingency (ascribed to the 
culture of the arts and humanities) and a pattern (located usually on the side of 
scientific culture). Secondly, as “the material and social agency are mangled in 
practice" (Pickering 23), the meaning of the material shifts towards an active 
force rather than a passive object. According to Pickering, he seeks an idiom 
that will destabilize the binary opposition between human and non-human 
agents, offering instead “a posthumanist space” (Pickering 23). 
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Indeed, such a posthumanist space is opened up by the material meta- 
phors of such works as Shelley Jackson's Snow. And this has to include the 
fragile, inconsistent and risk-based world of climate change, where human 
agency alone is inadequate when it comes to capturing the scale of phenomena 
in the natural world, let alone properly addressing the problem. It is not a co- 
incidence that, when explaining his metaphor, Pickering starts with a simple 
meteorological observation, noticing that material agency “comes at us from 
outside the human realm and that cannot be reduced to anything within that 
realm” (Pickering 6). Moreover, according to Jane Bennett (who follows La- 
tour), it seems that the universal notion of agency requires further reconceptu- 
alization if it is to address “multiple modes and degtees of effectivity” (Bennett 
viii). Bennett calls for a more distributive concept of agency, one that would 
account for “vibrant matter” or “vitality in matter-energy.” To her this means 
“the capacity of things . .. not only to impede or block the will and designs of 
humans but also to act as quasi agents or forces with trajectories, propensities, 
or tendencies of their own" (Bennett x). Such a notion of distributed agency 
offers an extremely interesting starting point from which we can start to think 
again about authorial instances of creative practice in the posthumanist world 
(including writing with elements). Weather permitting, of course. 


*] would like to thank Shelley Jackson for the permission to include the pho- 
tographs in the publication. 


Notes 


1 Unpublished manuscript kindly provided by the authors before publicati- 


on. 


2 The last photograph to date was uploaded to Instagram on March 28", 
2017. 


3  Ihave already analyzed such ambiguities elsewhere (cf. Nacher). 


4 The subject was often discussed from the perspective of the chiasm be- 
tween the so called “two cultures"—the sciences and the humanities—as 
outlined by C.P. Snow in his famous 1959 lecture. Snow proposed meth- 
ods for closing the gap within the framework of a “third culture.” The dis- 
cussion currently continues with the fields of the arts, sciences and tech- 
nology, where links between the three domains are being forged extensive- 
ly and fruitfully, generating new ideas about possible collaborations be- 
tween artists and scientists (the most obvious examples come from digital 
art, bioart and other artistic endeavors requiring sophisticated scientific 
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apparatus). In fact, upon closer historical inspection, the “two cultures” 
might never have been that distant. According to Martha Blassnigg, 
“When looking into the intersections between Art and Science of individ- 
ual case studies, however, many of the frequently discussed boundaries 
appear to dissolve in the acknowledgment of the productive tensions with- 
in contradictions, paradoxes and inconsistencies of day-to-day practices" 


lassnieg 69). 
88 
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Dedicated to Isabel Núñez, with heartfelt thanks. 


1 “Alone Together.” 
The “Connected Multitude” Weaves the Net Paradigm 


In 1996, Sherry Turkle gave her first Ted Talk to express how moving it was to 
be connected in chatrooms and to belong to certain virtual communities. Ac- 
cording to Turkle, what was important about those moments was not just the 
act of connecting, but also, and above all, that of disconnecting in order to 
lead our own lives and live our own identities. Years later, in 2012, in a new 
presentation called “Connected but Alone,” Turkle claimed that technology is 
dragging us places we really do not want to go. Mobile devices have such psy- 
chological power that “they don't only change what we do, they change what 
we ate.” We are becoming accustomed to coexisting “alone together,” to hid- 
ing from each other, even though we remain connected as a group.! 

Along these lines, the philosopher Byung-Chul Han uses the term digital 
swarm to refer to the mass of isolated individuals that possesses neither soul 
nor spirit. These “individuals are melting into a new unit; its members no 
longer have a profile of their own” (Han 10) and “lack the ¿nteriority of assembly that 
would bring forth a we” (11). Han also employs the Japanese term hikikomori to 
refer to these people who live at the margins of society, seated in front of their 
computer screens. In the face of this isolation, Sherry Turkle, in her latest 
book, Reclaiming Conversation: The Power of Talk in a Digital Age (2015), strongly 
advocates face-to-face dialogue to regain the power of physical interaction, im- 
paired by the advent of electronic media. 

Digital networks and the current state of the entertainment media have fa- 
vored the rise of personalized production and creation, â Ja carte, via streaming, 
as the tool of various distinct narrative forms. These recent cultural models 
adopt intermedial or transmedial methods, situating themselves in virtual spac- 
es which have replaced physical ones and which require a great deal of interac- 
tivity. These are spaces of presence, given that their temporality is that of an 
“immediate present” (Han 15) in which representation becomes co-presentati- 
on (16). 

I would now like to discuss those narratives that are ingrained between 
memory and the ephemeral, between conservation, reinvention, multiplication 
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and manipulation or volatility; narratives that reflect on individual and collec- 
tive identity, using polyphony as a tool.? In short, they are literary and artistic 
narratives that, in their way, can be considered as multidisciplinary, multimedial 
and multicultural, that defend, for example, compromise and social activism 
but, nonetheless, derive from the commercialization and banalization of cul- 
ture. 

These narrative forms designed by cyberspace can be opaque to scholars 
who are not responsive to, or who are uncomfortable with, the change that has 
taken place in the field of Humanities. For one, they are narratives constructed 
for a select group of scholars and researchers and they also encourage a mas- 
sive audience to use license-free or open source tools. They are, ultimately, 
narratives that play with the ability to give the impression that the reader or 
spectator is really interacting with them, and which, at the same time, please us 
because they allows us to believe that “no one is listening" (Turkle, *Connect- 


ed”). The fact that we are able to edit the material that we share on the net also 
gives us the ability to delete and retouch texts, in a sort of narrative consumed 
in “little sips.” 

Communication technology, applied to art, film, or literature, creates envi- 
ronments that clearly affect the subjects that utilize it; the media, in the words 
of Carlos Scolari (29) create a type of ecosystem that surrounds individuals and 
molds their perception and cognition, establishing a discipline that we might 
call Media Ecology. This field of study would take as a guiding thread that no 
medium operates alone, but rather, affects all the rest (Nystrom 130), in an in- 


finite, collaborative and enriching synergy. Scolari’s words hearken back, of 
course, to Marshall McLuhan, when he spoke of the interaction of some media 
with others (43). Rajewsky describes the process of intermediality as follows: 


“Intermedial” therefore designates those configurations which there- 
by can be differentiated from intramedial phenomena as well as from 
transmedial phenomena (i.e. the appearance of a certain motif, aesthet- 
ic, ot discourse across a variety of different media). (Rajewsky 46) 


Within the framework of the connected multitude, we could also mention the 
wotk of the Spanish visual artist Julián Pérez, which revolves around the uses 
of the internet and digital identity. Pérez researches the behaviors, processes 
and relationships we create as users of different web services, such as social 
netwotks, streaming channels or webchats, in which we question concepts 
such as anonymity, intimacy, self-monitoring or public vs. private? The digital medium 
not only offers windows for passive viewing, but also gateways to other win- 
dows, in which we show that we wish to produce and communicate in a totally 
active manner (Cf. Han 16). 
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We might also ask ourselves how artisanal culture dialogues with digital 
practices today: an issue that has long interested the Raffaelo Sanzio Societies, 
where, in their works, Claudia Castellucci, Romeo Castelluccci and Chiara 
Guidi combine a theatrical craft with the most advanced technology or visual, 
audio or olfactory devices. The SRS Archive is noteworthy because it 


holds rare documentary resources of major importance. The most 
unique and therefore most valuable material is that which concerns 
the primary creative process such as: dramaturgy (containing plays, 
scripts and notes), theory (early manifesti, theoretical texts), director's 
notebooks and notes, designs, drawings and visual materials.‘ 


Between craft and digital technology, we find the piece Go Down, Moses (2016), 
which involves a radical transformation of the story of Moses, through art and 
its visceral language. Go Down, Moses “reinvents the world, presenting a blast of 
images that transport the audience from the most contemporary hyperrealism 
to an imaginary ancient world." Through tableaux and fragments, Romeo 
Castellucci transforms various moments in Moses' life into a spectacle of fierce 
sounds and images. 

Something similar has been occurring with the Catalan group La Fura dels 
Baus} from its creation in 1979 to the company's most current projects. One 
of them, M.U.R.S. (2014)? employs mobile devices and GPS to reflect on the 
cities of the future: “The government, the economy, mobility. . . . In the cities 
of the future, the so-called smart cities, it seems that all is controlled digitally.” 
M.U.R.S. plays with five simultaneous spaces within Montjuic Castle (Barcelo- 
na), through which the audience circulates, using mobile phones. To hear 
M.U.R.S. narrative and to be part of the show, participants must have previ- 
ously downloaded an application designed for this performance-installation. In 
the performance of the piece, there are machines, video installations, projec- 
tions and augmented reality. 

That is also the case in Mexican artist Carlos Amorales’ production. His 
Dark Mirror (2004—2005),'? a collaboration with graphic designer André Pahl 
and pianist José María Serralde, uses a series of drawings as a background, 
from which he designs video animations, combining beasts and humans in a 
kind of apocalyptic nightmare. And he accomplishes all this while developing a 
“liquid archive" formed of digital drawings that he inserts into his personal 
memoties. 

The ecology of media comes to life in a public space and symbolizes the 
agora of exchange through networks (García Canclini). The internet reinforces 
the critical function of the community, the “connected multitude” (recall 
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Pierre Lévy’s collective intelligence, or Derrick de Kerckhove's connected intelligences), 
collaborating and participating in various digital assembly lines.!! 


2 You Can See It and Experience It. Narrative Across Screens 


The net has had a big impact on the development of artistic creation, becom- 
ing a reservoir of images, in a constant flow of all kinds of visual, audio and 
multimedia material. We could speak of “a lyric of reveries,”!? in the words of 
Juan Martín Prada, whose defining characteristic is the existence of an artist- 
user who develops new work practices that become “appropriation” and “mé- 
lange." And to do so, they modify fragments and residuals of various charac- 
ters and origins that recombine in the most successful, though not always aes- 
thetically pleasing, works. Creation now involves the harnessing of heterogene- 
ity within a whole that is far from being a finished work. 

In the culture of remixing, it is no longer a priority to create original narra- 
tions which pose significant challenges, for example, to the legal issue of copy- 
right. The people in front of the screen are not just spectators or readers, but 
also protagonists, collaborators of the art we consume, catching a glimpse of 
the lives, and private lives, of others. From there derives inevitably an interac- 
tivity, as we have already mentioned, between the user and the machine, which 
becomes synonymous with individual or collective participation. 

Narrative is no stranger to the change that literature and culture have ex- 
perienced in the digital age; it is disseminated in very different genres, from 
narrative using various devices (iPad, iPhone, computer, mobile devices) to 
narrative through social networks (Twitter, most of all) or YouTube, and a narra- 
tive that coexists with performativity and theatre. Antonio Gil González (53)? 
is one of the many critics who have classified the various models of narrative 
that can develop through media. Let us take a moment to consider his classifi- 
cation: 


1. The postnovel, still focused on the book and falling within the field of 
literature, which incorporates other languages. 


2. Interactive natrative in an exclusively digital version, on the internet or in 


the form of a multimedia eBook or app. 


3. Augmented reality narrative, in which print matter is projected on the 
screen through augmented reality codes, patterns and applications, which 
are getting further and further from traditional literature. 


4. Transmedia narrative. 


D. Ludonarrative. 
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Above, we spoke of a performativity that extends to so-called online perfor- 
mances, a term that comes from certain projects developed during the first 
phase of net.art. Within the field, Rob Wittig! is a noteworthy performer of 
improvisational theatre on the internet called Netprov (networked improvised 
narrative). With his motto “play and go deep," Wittig works in what he defines 
as participatory fiction in networked media, “an emerging art form that creates 
written stories that are networked, collaborative and improvised in real time" 
(Wittig 2011). 

Remix, which is not a new invention of social networks, involves a pro- 
cess of absorption, assimilation or digestion as a form of creation. The digital 
aesthetic, as Martin Prada claims, practices the intensification of artistic pro- 
cesses, based on the “plunder” and revision of preexisting material, with selec- 
tion dominating over production. The plundered work is not distorted or dis- 
placed, but rather becomes participatory, changes its ground rules, or alternates 
certain procedural relationships. 

Let us consider a practical case. Remix, recombination and recontextual- 
ization can be observed in Toxi*City: A Climate Change Narrative (2015), by Scott 
Rettberg (writer and producer) and Roderick Coover (director and producer). 
It is a hybrid narrative with six characters who inhabit a near future landscape, 
in the year 2020: 


Toxi*City is a combinatory narrative film that uses computer code to 
draw fragments from a database in changing configurations every time 
it is shown. As some stories seem to resolve, others unravel. Just as 
with the conditions of ocean tides and tidal shores, the stories cycle 
and change without clear beginning or end. Rather, individuals grasp 
for meaning from fleeting conditions of a wotld in flux. As the char- 
acters paths intersect, story threads come together. These offer mo- 
ments of resolution, contact and visions of the future, before the nar- 
ratives are broken apart and a fresh cycle begins.!5 


The cast of characters is made up of a Fisherman, a Young Woman, a Fema 
Relief Worker, a Middle-Aged Woman, a Pig Farmer, and a Teenage Boy who 
live together in a piece that can play out over 130 minutes. Tox7*C7y is also a 
combinatory film that utilizes a database as a starting point, so that the story, 
the structure and the form change every time is shown to the active and awe- 
struck spectator. In the narrative, the fictional lives of these six characters are 
interspersed with the true stories of a group of people who died during Hurti- 
cane Sandy, in a narrative whole that, as we have already mentioned, does not 
always have the same beginning nor offers closure at the end. Toxi*City ad- 
vances towatd constructive chaos" to reflect the same chaos that results from 
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natural disasters. To understand Tox/*City, it is necessary to watch a scene 
formed by three monitors and a Cinemascope screen. 

Examples of narrative across media are of a very different nature. That is 
the case with the work of Canadian artist David Clark,!° whose “whole thing is 
all about bits and pieces, narrative vertigo, and informal conundrums. He has 
made interactive sculpture, experimental videos, a feature film, created a walk- 
through periodic table-shaped science museum, and made public art pieces 
combining augmented reality and storytelling."!" 

Clark rethinks the way stories can be told through the recombination of 
fragments. Hence, A is for Apple (2002), 88 Constellations for Wittgenstein (2008), 
Sign After the X (2010), Meantime in Greenwich (2012), and The End: Death in Seven 
Colours (2015) turn narrative upside down from its very foundations. This last 
work is “a non-linear internet artwork, made in the interactive authoring envi- 
ronment Korsakow."!? The work is “made almost entirely of found material 
[and] constructs narratives through a densely woven series of associational 
connections and coincidences creating an almost holographic picture of death 
in our current technological society." !? 

Clark’s artist statement likens The End: Death in Seven Colours (2015) to a 
“chose-your-own-adventure [sic] conspiracy theory”? and describes it as 


an interactive mash-up of cinematic and internet materials centered 
on the deaths historical figures such as: Alan Turing, Sigmund Freud, 
Princess Diana, Jim Morrison, Roger Casement, Walter Benjamin, and 
Judy Garland. It is a work that explores themes such the unknown, 
concealment, secrecy, the boundary between animal and man, man 
and machine, and narrative closure.?! 


Another very interesting phenomenon is the “immersive cinema” of the group 
Spectacular!, which recreates for the audience the universe of various classic 
films. The concept of “immersive cinema” comes from the UK, where the 
“show” is a long-running tradition. The Spanish production company mixes 
different performing arts, like film, theatre and music, with the goal of “living” 
an immersive experience. Through the design of a meticulous mise-en-scene, the 
piece begins as follows: “the moment you click to purchase your ticket and 
submerge yourself in a unique and special environment.” From that moment 
on, the company contacts the participants, us, to give us a series of instructions 
so that we can play our “role” and begin to take part in the film.?? 

In the fall of 2016, Spectacular! held its first performance, based on Brian de 
Palma’s The Untouchables (1987). This new entertainment concept is a challenge 
for literature, theatre, and film, because it includes all of them at once, through 
improvisation, management of large spaces in which the only rule is that the 
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protagonist is the audience, while keeping it surrounded by forty actors pre- 
pared to interact at anytime: 


People are always looking for new forms of entertainment, they want 
to live different experiences, and formats that differ from the tradi- 
tional are very appealing. Spectacular! responds to that demand, it is a 
new entertainment model that enriches leisure options in a completely 
novel way.” 


Spectacular’s second show, which will take place in Madrid in June 2017, will 
engage with the film Dirty Dancing (1987) and is expected to last approximately 
six hours. Contrary to augmented reality, in immersive cinema narrative, a 
more physical reality can be seen, touched, smelled, and experienced firsthand. 
Immersive cinema, therefore, is a show outside of a theatre, the recon- 
struction of a film, live and in real time. It is not a question of being an actor 
playing a role, but rather, of co-creating a story in which we must make our 
own decisions. The narrative and the physical spaces coexist with the screen. 
The city itself is a giant screen, any place can become a magnificent location 
for projection, thus recreating all the ambiance of a film. Hence, it is the set- 
ting and the interaction that make this narrative and screen unconventional. 


2.1 Intersections. Interzones. In-Betweeness. 
“| Share Therefore | Live.” 


In her works, artist Alison Clifford plays with the notions of interstitial, inter- 
zones and in-betweeness in digital art. These terms refer to processes of trans- 
lation and transposition between different media, taking note of the new pos- 
sibilities that are engendered at the intersection of the former. Her prolific 
work includes formats like net.art, experimental film, certain interactive works 
and audiovisual installations. 

One of her slightly older works is Palimmpsest (2012), which is part of the In- 
terstitial Articulations series and counts on the composer-performer Graeme 
Truslove as a collaborator to explore spaces halfway between sound and im- 
age:*4 


Each work reinterprets a photographic light painting taken during a 
drive at night. Considering the ethereal ‘interstitial’ light-forms in the 
photograph as source material, the artists imagine what it would be 
like to experience the light-forms in different contexts beyond the 
photographic image. How might they be reinterpreted and rewritten 
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for another context? And how might audio be used to structure our 
visual experience of them»? 


The title of the work, obviously, recalls Gérard Genette’s book Palimpsestes: La 
littérature au second degrée (1982), in which the French author coined the concept 
of “transtextuality.” However, Genette did not include transmediality—which 
we will discuss below—in his set of five models: transtextuality, intertextuality, 
paratextuality, metatextuality, architextuality and hypertextuality. These, in one 
way or another, were forerunners of the current transmedia universes. 
Through social networks, we create fictional characters that generate a 
completely online personality and life, adopting some stereotypes culled from 
several platforms, first Facebook and now, to a larger extent, Instagram. Recall 
the work Excellences and Perfections (2014), by Amalia Ullman, which carries out a 
“scripted online performance via her Instagram and Facebook profiles.’ 


3 Transmedia Narratives 


Approaching the topic of transmediality today requires a big effort to avoid 
repeating what has already been published and what is considered canonical, 
since this emerging topic has been the focus of national and international re- 
search projects, such as, in Spain, “Narrativas cruzadas. Hibridaciön, trans- 
medialidad y performatividad en la era digital,”2” “Performa. El teatro fuera del 
teatro. Performatividades contemporáneas en la era digital ?5 “Narrativas 
transmediales: nuevos modos de ficción audiovisual, comunicación informativa 
y performance en la era digital"? “Intermedialidad, adaptación y transmediali- 
dad en el cómic, el videojuego y los nuevos medios" or “Transescritura, 


transmedialidad, transficcionalidad: relaciones contemporáneas entre literatura, 
cine y nuevos medios 11.>30 

From the path laid by Henry Jenkins to current proclamations about 
transmedia, as Andrea Phillips suggests, what is certain is that the boom of 
transmedia narratives has not yet dried up. In fact, it is a very complex issue in 
itself, because academically, it is being approached in a multidisciplinary way, 
while its creators delve into it to create space for a mind that can no longer be 
contained by classical linearity. Transmedia, as Virginia Guarinos gathered 
back in 2007, involves 


the hybridity that is achieved through the use of various systems, aes- 
thetics and genres, products, taste cultures, arts, architectures and sci- 
ences. .. . This use of processes and signs from other media can no 
longer be understood as improper appropriation, nor as imitation, nor 
as a given medium’s lack of its own resources. Today, trans is a collab- 
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oration and mix of various modes in interaction, arriving at the eras- 
ure of belonging and achieving a corpus of its own universal elements 
which constitute postmodern subjects’ special way of developing dis- 
course, with no attention paid to where it comes from or where it is 
used in the search for global enrichment, in some cases as a source of 
global ignorance, while the use of elements from other media is not 
always pertinent, enhancing, or conscious and is more reminiscent of 
a culture of free chaos, with the emptiness of the use of symbols that 
are no longer symbols, which stop being symbols when removed 
from their context and paratext. (Guarinos 17—18) 


'The collective gaze and, as a consequence, collective creation, are thus defined 
as a constant flow that could explain the difficulty of focusing attention on a 
specific point, on a single story that is accessible in its entirety to be analyzed 
by narratology. Multiplatform creation, found in transmedia narratives, aspires 
to diversification and disperse images through works that reformulate their ex- 
istence in real time. 

There are two myths we can associate with discussions of transmedia. 
First, as Domingo Sánchez Mesa-Martínez claims, there is the myth that there 
is nothing different about transmedia stories or that transmedia is “a new and 
disruptive communicative paradigm" leading to the progressive “loss of rele- 
vance of the story- and of the -telling,” in favor of world-building. The second 
myth is that the creation of characters and transmedial experiences results 
from the growing influence of the paradigm of videogames and the growing 
importance of collective or audience participation “in the various phases of 
transmedia production" (Mesa-Martínez et al. 2). 

For Marie-Laure Ryan, transmedia narratives entail the breach of three dif- 
ferent codes: that of fans, that of industry discourse, and that of narratology. 
Ryan explains that the term transmedia storytelling has gone viral in media studies 
and asks to what degree it can be considered a new phenomenon, different 
from mote classical concepts of adaptation ot transfictionality. An important ques- 
tion is what exactly means to tell a story through disparate media and how de- 
sirable this type of narrative production is. Ryan suggests the following models 


of transmedia narrative: 


1. Transmedia journalism. “That contains a variety of documents: text, vid- 
eos, photos and oral testimonies.” 


2. Installations. “That require the simultaneous use of multiple media, both 
in the sense of media as a means of expression and media as a delivery 


system." 
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3. Alternate Reality Games (ARGs). “In these games, players reconstitute a 
story as though it were a jigsaw puzzle by following a trail of clues that 
comes to them through various delivery systems: mostly from websites 


on the internet, but also mobile phones, email, posters in the real world 


ot even live actors.” 


4. Augmented books. “The main physical support of the work is a standard 
book filled with multimodal documents, for instance fake webpages and 
newspaper articles. This is multimodality, not transmediality. The trans- 
medial dimension comes from an app that can be downloaded onto a 
tablet or smartphone with a camera.” 


5. Interactive TV. *Here I am thinking of projects that link a TV show to 
information available through other delivery channels." (3—4) 


For Ryan, narratology should carry out something like a close reading through 
the study of concrete works taken from across an entire corpus, rather than us- 
ing the approach of a “big data" study, as Franco Moretti proposed in Distant 
Reading (2013). Let us look at an example of a transmedia narrative, Lance 
Weiler and David Cronenberg’s Body/ Mind/ Change (2013-2017), from a close 
reading perspective. 


3.1 Transmedia and Cyborg Ontology. 
On Lance Weiler and David Cronenberg’s “Body/Mind/Change” 


The confluence between body and technology, the dissolution of the physical 
body in the virtual simulated world of the screen, resulting in a non-body, or 
an entity that differs from conventional parameters, occupies a prominent po- 
sition in the oeuvre of David Cronenberg. Weiler and Cronenberg’s 
Body/ Mind/ Change (B/ M/ C) is categorized as an “Immersive Storytelling/Play 
Simulation.” The experiment is configured as an innovative project that inte- 
grates the transmedia format with aspects of artificial intelligence. Lance 
Weiler, known for developing other transmedia universes like Pandemic 1.0, de- 
fines it as a play “on the quantified self and an experiment in data-generated 
objects."?! 

If Cronenberg’s work turns narrative around and reframes the issues of 
human hybridization with technology, implants and chips, along the lines of 
Stelarc, Orlan or Eduardo Kac, to name but three, Body/ Mind/ Change reflects a 
new ecology of human and nature. The work makes room for these Promethe- 
an creations, emerged from pixels and algorithms, bordering anti-nature.*? 

We must inevitably return to Donna Haraway or Chris Hables Gray, who 
in his Cyborg Citizen. Politics for the Posthuman Age (2002) announced that with the 
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cyborg began the era of “posthumanity.”% Recall that Mark Oehlert groups 
cyborgs “into three broad categories: simple controllers, bio-tech integrators and genet- 
ic cyborgs” (221). Citing Gray’s unpublished research proposal, he explains the 
levels of integration of these three groups: 


1) With informational interfaces including computer networks, hu- 
man-computer communications, vaccinations and the technical ma- 
nipulation of genetic information. 2) With simple mechanical-human 
relationships as with medical prosthesis, vehicle or weapon man- 
machine systems and more general human-tool integration. 3) With 
direct machine-human connections such as the military's state-of-the- 
art attempts to hard-wire pilots to computers in DARPA’s “pilot’s as- 
sociate" and the Los Alamos Lab's “pitman” exoskeleton. Plans to 
"download" human consciousness into a computer are part of this 
nexus as well. (221) 


It has been said many times that David Cronenberg's vision of the cyborg is 
rather pessimistic compared to Haraway's, with its component of hope and 
optimism.3* “Cronenberg’s cyborgization is a degenerative process in which 
the subject ultimately self-destructs physically or organically” (Aguilar Garcia 
17) into the already established concept of “new flesh.” The transition to cy- 
borg is a process in which the body imposes its own laws, though it is the 
mind that decides how to prolong or modify this body that will host the per- 
sonal on-demand implants (POD Implants). 

Because, as we have mentioned, Body/Mind/ Change stems from a remedia- 
tion of Videodrome (1983) or Existenz (1999), among others, it is unavoidable 
that Cronenberg’s most pessimistic vision should also translate to transmedia, 
especially the part about how media devours. Cronenberg destabilizes borders 
between body and technology, creating an alienated technobody (Baudrillard). 

The artists’ statement describes the project in the following terms: 
Body/ Mind/ Change is the digital experience extension of the film exhibition Da- 
vid Cronenberg: Evolution and takes audiences through a Cronenbergian story- 
world reimagined for the 21% century and brought to life across three plat- 
forms: online, mobile and the real world. With plotlines and game mechanics 
involving biotechnology start-ups, body enhancements, and emotional learning 
systems, Body/Mind/Change presents the plausible science fiction found in 
Cronenberg’s work as science fact. Through a multi-platform immersive narra- 
tive ride, players experience first-hand the emotional steps involved in merging 
with technology to transform and evolve oneself. 

The work brings into play personalized requests and the purchase of POD 
Implants, which employ artificial intelligence to unleash the desires of every 
individual. Cronenberg lives the incorporation of the implant in his own body, 
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thanks to the fictional company B/M/C Labs: “B/M/C is a digital experience 
designed to be the connective tissue between the elements of David Cronenberg: 
Evolution, a sprawling exhibit of artifacts and re-issued films from the filmmak- 
et’s career at the TIFF Bell Lightbox in Toronto.” B/M/C transforms science 
fiction into reality through these PODs, which are fabricated with a 3D print- 
er: “POD wants to know you” and “life is not an adventure and POD is your 
partner,” Cronenberg says in his presentation of the project.35 

The transmedia experience, which is immersive, begins with a visit to 
B/M/C Labs to receive a POD Implant. Once they are registered, the specta- 
tor-actor-readers delve into three different 20-minute simulations, through the 
web and on mobile phones, to collaborate in flesh and blood in the creation 
and education of an artificial intelligence prototype named Kay. Kay will ac- 
quire skills, and maybe she will pass the Turing test, observing the responses, 
reactions and interactions of each person with the simulations tailored by each 
participant’s implants. 

“Who do you trust?” That is the question the internet user is asked on a 
screen that introduces eight characters, whom you only get to know when you 
click to select one of them, in a format that recalls the hypertext of the 1980s. 
They are characters that you will want to stay away from: the rapist, the addict, 
the abuser, the thief, the murderer, the pedophile, the liar and the slut. The 
PODs respond to each person's desires, slipping in between fiction and reality, 
via the transmedia format. 

To what extent is everything connected? This question is closely related to 
'Iransmedia Studies. Interaction between users (or between usets and creators) 
has become an essential part of narrative across media nowadays. All these 
ideas are the engine of this story and most of them can be put in relation with 
out “networked culture.” 


Notes 


1 Cf. also Sherry Turkle, 2011. 


2 This text is part of the “Performa. El teatro fuera del teatro. Performa- 
tividades contemporaneas en la era digital,” a project directed by Anxo 
Abuin Gonzalez (Universidad de Santiago de Compostela). Reference 
number: Ministerio de Economia y Competitividad, FFI2015-63746-P 
(2016-2019). 


3 Julian Pérez develops open source creative programming technology, 
through the Creative Coding Madrid group (formerly Processing Madrid). 
Since September 2015, he has been a part of Medialab-Prado’s mediation 
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team he coordinates the research on Stream and Creative Processes. Me- 
dialab-Prado’s multimedia archive can be consulted at the following ad- 
dress: <http:/ /medialab-prado.es/archive/video>. 


Cf. Juan Martín Prada. 
C£. <http:/ /www.societas.es/>. 
C£. <http://www.atch-sts.com/sts-atchive>. 


Cf. <http://www.teatroscanal.com/espectaculo /go-down-moses-tomeo- 
castellucci/>. 


C£. <http://www.lafura.com/>. 


C£. <http://www.barcelonadot.com/m-u-t-s-de-la-fura-dels-baus-un-sma- 
rtshow-que-genera-una-expectativa-tan-alta-como-su-decepcion/>. This 
project is supported by academic institutions from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (MIT) and the Futurelab of the Linz (Austria) Insti- 
tut Ars Electronica to the Open Systems Department of the Universitat de 
Barcelona and the Universitat Rovira i Virgili, and the TibreLab study and 
the Direcció de Creativitat i Innovació of the PICUB (Barcelona LAB). 
The trailer can be viewed at the following address: «https:/ /www.youtub- 
e.com/watch?v=FlenDmTd9yA>. 

Available at <https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=y101bpHTVwM>. 

Cf. Juan Martin Prada’s reference to the “multiplicity of active singulari- 
ties" in “Poéticas de la conectividad," a special issue of Metrópolis, 2015: 
<http://www.ttve.es /alacarta/videos/ metropolis /metropolis-poeticas-c- 
onectividad/3106671/>. See also E/ País special “La multitud conectada" 
(Sunday, 31 January, 2016). 

Juan Martín Prada. Metrópolis (TV program). RTVE2. 

All translations were done by Marla Arbac. 

Author's website <http://robwit.net/>. 

Extracted from <http://www.crchange.net/toxicity/>. 

Cf. <http://chemicalpictures.net/>. 

Retrieved from «http:/ /www.404festival.com/speaker/david-clark/?lang- 
=en>. 

Cf. <http://theend7.net/?page_id=12>. 

C£. <http://david-clark-hrll squarespace.com/#/theend/>. 

C£. <http://www.404festival.com/speaker/david-clark/?lang=en>. 


Cf. < http://david-clark-hrll.squarespace.com/#/theend/>. 
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22 


23 


24 
25 
26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


This show has now been cancelled. Please see the project’s official page 
<https:/ /spectacular.es./>. 


Cf. <http:/ /www.ttaveler.es/ viajes /tendencias /articulos /llega-spectacula- 
t-una-experiencia-de-cine-inmersivo-unica-en-espana/9687>. 

Cf. <https://graemetruslove.com/>. 

Cf. <http://alisonclifford.info/palimpsest/>. 


Cf. <https://www.instagram.com/amaliaulman/> and <http://amaliaul- 


man.eu/> 


Dir. Anxo Abuín González <https://narrativascruzadas.wordpress.com- 
/>. Completed. 


Dir. Anxo Abuín González <https://grupoperforma.wordpress.com/tag- 
/el-teatro-fuera-del-teatro/>. In progress. 


Dir. Domingo Sánchez Mesa-Martínez <http://www.nar-trans.com/?loc- 
ale=es_ES>. In progress. 


Both dir. Antonio Gil González and José Antonio Pérez Bowie, <http:/ /- 
doctes.usal.es/proyectos/transescritura-transmedialidad-transficcionalida- 
d-relaciones-entre-literatura-cine-y-nuevos-medios-ii/>. The latter in pro- 
gress (expected completion: 2019). 


31 “When the quantified self gets creepy: Turning David Cronenberg's Sci- 
ence Fiction into Reality" <https://www.fastcompany.com/3021398/wh- 
en-the-quantified-self-gets-creepy-turning-david-cronenbergs-science-fi- 
ction-into-reality>. 

32 B/M/C hearkens back to the whole Cronenberg universe, from Scanners 
(1981) to Videodrome (1983), The Naked Lunch (1991), Crash (1996), Existenz 
(1999) and Spider (2002). 

33 Cf. Ihab Hassan, “Prometheus as Performer: Towards a Posthumanist 
Culture?” (1977). 

34 Donna J. Haraway (1989, 1995, 2000). 

35 Cf. <http://lanceweiler.com/bodymindchange/>. 
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Part Six: 
Tracking and Preserving Texts 


Devon Schiller 


Face, a Keyword Story 
The Archiving Vocabulary for Facial Expression in the German 


Imaginary from Printed Text to Digital Image 


1 Introduction 


There are many Geschichte [stories] about the human Gesicht [face] archived 
across the media imaginary of the German-speaking countries, between the art 
of physiognomy in the humorist medicine of the Age of Print, and the science 
of facial expression in the digital biometrics of today’s Algorithmic Age. By 
“face story,” I do not only describe the face by its phenotypical expressions, 
biologically specified and culturally universal, with their variability largely de- 
termined by display rules and social scripts. Rather, I define “face” as an ex- 
planatory concept, and in terms of what knowledge goes into how we experi- 
ence our faces and the faces of others. The visible human surface, as an idea of 
self, is assembled through the world of face-to-face as well as mediated interac- 
tions, and plotted in agreement with societal attributes and social values 
(Goffman 5). In this sense, face is the product of scholarly discourse and so- 
cio-political discussion of “work.” This face, that over-codes the propriocep- 
tive body and even head, operates by an order of reasons as it is “deterritorial- 
ized" from the broader systems of the world, in a process of “facialization” 
from corporeal to calculus (Deleuze and Guattari 170-72). 

I propose that across the most recent five centuries of what I define as 
“face studies,” archival vocabularies—both inferential labels for making mes- 
sage-judgments, as well as keyword categories for storage, transmission and re- 
trieval—play an essential role in the memory feedback of aesthetic-rhetorical 
artifacts into work practices and processes. Because of this, to semantically 
metasearch a seemingly-basic keyword as /facial expression/, and perform a 
cross-database or federated query that links word-organized archival content, 
can trace new and alternative histories for one of the most primordial re- 
sources for making meaning in the human experience. And not only may such 
a cross-cultural, intermedial, and trans-historical archival semantics demon- 
strate the extent to which “face concepts” stably fix or fluidly shift across the 
discursive conceptuality and localizing historicity of their mediation, but how 
the very “face question” itself is—and has always been—principally a zextual 
way of thinking. 
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'To prospect these propositions, I probe a digital thesaurus, and two digit- 
ized objects there archived, as well as the very archiving systems that are in- 
termedially referenced or combined in the original making of these “face arti- 
facts." 'Towatds this knowledge horizon, I adopt from the German-speaking 
countries that are here my focus, the vantages of MedienKunstHistory [Media- 
ArtHistories], Bi/dwissenshaft [Image Science], and the Digitale Geisteswissenschaften 
[Digital Humanities]. I also use a new Media Art Research Thesaurus. This 
online tool was developed between 2014 and 2016 in Austria, by the Depart- 
ment für Bildwissenschaften at Donan-Universität Krems [Department of Image Sci- 
ence at Danube University Krems], and with the support of Die Fonds zur 
Förderung der wissenschaftlichen Forschung [Austrian Science Fund, or FWF] (Grau 
et al. 1). By utilizing the Thesaurus, I perform a keyword metasearch across 
two semantically “bridged” archival domains. These domains ate also de- 
signed, and their resources digitized, by the Department for Image Science. 
The first domain is the online Graphische Sammlung Stift Gottweig [Graphic Art 
Collection of Góttweig Abbey], or GSSG. With acquisitions recorded since 
1612 at this Benedictine monastery, the GSSG today preserves over thirty 
thousand Renaissance and Baroque prints, and is one of the most voluminous 
ptivate holdings of graphic works in Austria. The second domain is the Ar- 
chive of Digital Art (AD A). Established in 1999 as the pioneering encyclope- 
dia in the field of digital art (also known as media art or “new” media), ADA 
today represents user-generated content from hundreds of community mem- 
bers out of over five thousand peer-reviewed applicants, through an open ac- 
cess social web 2.0 platform. 

Interoperably traversing these media imaginaries both "traditional" and 
“avant-garde,” the Media Art Research Thesaurus is a digital archival domain 
that supports a controlled semantic classification schema. With its computing 
platform, a TYPO3 content management system (CMS), Thesaurus keyword- 
ing achieves metadata functionality. GSSG specialist archivists and ADA social 
archivers manually code this “data about data" onto information objects in 
graphical JPEG and MP4 as well as textual PDF formats. 'Thus, keyword 
metadata digitally annotate digitized artworks with a “shapeshifting text" (Ma- 
duro). By search query and social coding—through processual 4sage—these 
keywords newly-diagrammatize and re-narrativize the discursive interrelation- 
ships between those web-linked archival resources, and serve to expand acces- 
sibility, increase disseminability, and variegate contextuality (Ernst, Digital Me- 
mory and the Archive 27). 

Within the technoarchive that is the Thesaurus, keywords are hierarchical- 
ly organized as a “tree-like” taxonomy, whereby “branching” lexical units 
group from broad categorical generalities into narrow subcategorical specifici- 
ties—much like class — instance, genus — species, and type — token. No 
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mere folksonomy with but a decentralized tagging assemblage, Thesaurus’ key- 
words conform to a proprietary standardization. From a triadic “root” catego- 
tization that includes /Aesthetics/, /Subject/, and /Technology/, a select four 
hundred natural language keywords (and keyword phrases) codify art commu- 
nities both old and new (Grau et al. 7). 

To devise the Media Art Research Thesaurus, field experts qualitatively 
sutveyed art historical indexes (such as the Getty Arts and Architecture The- 
sautus, Iconclass, The Warburg Institute's Subject Index); as well as contem- 
porary art glossaries (The Dictionnaire des Arts Médiatiques, GAMA, Daniel 
Langlois Foundation, Netzspannung); and even digital festivals as technology- 
catalytic forums (Ars Electronica, Inter-Society for the Electronic Arts, Trans- 
mediale). 

For example, Iconclass, popular worldwide among cultural heritage insti- 
tutions, began in the 1950s with Dutch art historian Henri van de Waal 
(1910-1972), and today is managed by the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische 
Documentatie [Netherlands Institute for Art History], or RKD. Through a 
subject-specific alphanumeric notation (like the Dewey Decimal System), 
Iconclass classifies (3) /Human Being, Man in general/ — (32) /human types; 
peoples and nationalities/ — (32A) /human types/ — (32A6) /physiogno- 
my/. The Ars Electronica Festival, whose Prix Ars Electronica and Golden 
Nica is to digital art what the Academy Award and The Oscar are to film in- 
dustry, premiered on the 18% September 1979 in Linz, Austria, and today hosts 
thirty-five thousand visitors annually. Through its digital and print didactics, 
Ars Electronica increasingly catalogues artworks that incorporate /biometric/ 
technologies. 

The Media Art Research Thesaurus, in order to “bridge” terminologies 
both historically established as well as contemporarily unstable (Grau et al. 2), 
encodes /Subject/ — /Body and Human/ — /physiognomy/, and /Techno- 
logy/ — /Interface/ — /biometrics/. Etymologically-speaking, the word phy- 
siognomy (pronounced fiz1'D(g)nami) compounds a portmanteau from the 
Ancient Greek vog [physis] and yvopov [enómón]. Most commonly, Physis 
translates as “form” or “works of nature," but without a direct English corre- 
late. And gnömön, which relates to both yryvooxwb [gienósok] “knowing” and 


» cc » c: 


yvöaıg [gnósis] “knowledge,” variously transcribes as “discern,” “examine,” “in- 
terpret,” or “judge,” simply a “mark,” and most generally an “index.” A gnómón 
was also the instrument of a sundial by which a cast shadow is measured. Allit- 
erated together, physistgnómón mean, roughly, “form interpreter" or “nature 
knowing." Biometrics amalgamates, with Bioc [bios] as “life” and peteov [mer 
ron| as “measure,” into “life-measuring.” This turns another cheek among the 
many faces of what I define as “face studies,” a moving science or supradisci- 


pline guided not by formal disciplinization but by media change. But both ide- 
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as about self, and the face (art)works by which they become conceptable to 
Homo significans, the Media Art Research Thesaurus semantically links with the 
keyword search /Subject/ — /Body and Human/ — /facial expression/. Th- 
rough its metasearch function, the Thesaurus locates archival resources that 
ate keywords tagged with /facial expression/ in narrative opposition to each 
other, and as items on a list that by their theoretical association can be rela- 
tionally clustered (Manovich, The Language of New Media 212—232). 


Fig. 1 (left). Johann Nepomuk Strixner. 1808-1815. “Master Study of Albrecht Dürer's 
The Four Apostles (1826).” 46.9X17 cm. Lithograph printed with tint stone and white 
highlights. Printed in: Johann Nepomuk Strixner and Ferdinand Polity. 1808-1815. Les 
Œuvres Lithographiques choix de dessins d’après les grands maitres de toutes les Ecoles, tirées du 
Musée de S.M. le roi de Bavière par Strixner, Piloty et Cie’. Munich: Johann Baptists Stunz. 
Archived in Góttweig Abbey Graphic Print Collection. Digitized by Department of 
Image Science, Danube University Krems, Inv. Nu. Je_002 and Je_003. Used with 
permission. 


Fig. 2 (right). Julius von Bismarck, Benjamin Maus, and Richard Wilhelmer. 2010. Public 
Face © Felix Rundel, courtesy of the artists. 


With the keyword phrase /facial expression/ as my point of departure, and the 
correspondences and conflictions between /physiognomy/ and /biometrics/ 
as my analytical space, I lexically link two privileged case studies: Johann Ne- 
pomuk Strixner’s 1808-1815 master study of Albrecht Dürer's Die vier Apostel 
[The Four Apostles; and Julius von Bismarck, Benjamin Maus, and Richard 
Whelmer's 2008, 2010, and 2014 Fühlometer [Feel-O-Meter] ot, as later titled, and 
as I refer to it, Public Face (fig. 1 and fig. 2). However, I do not archaeologically 
search for an origin in Strixner's Apostles to Bismarck's Public Face as having 
discrete affordances in an immobile history, but rather genealogically trace an 
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intermedial space between these face artifacts as having diverse subjectiviza- 
tions in many confrontational historzes. That is, instead of excavating a 
“straight line" for media evolution from traditional lithographic print fo avant- 
garde digital media, I expose the “broken circles" of media entanglement be- 
tween these art forms. 


2 Archiving Face 


2.1 In Search of Face 


As I proof here, keyword categories can be helpful in the semantic meta- 
analysis of ideas about face, as well as the discursive contextualities and localiz- 
ing historicities for these face concepts over the many faces of face studies 
these past three millennia. But such metadata—or “face data about face da- 
ta" —3dÀs also processually and methodologically necessary in the very archiving 
action whereby scholars of the visible human surface make the facial expres- 
sions of emotion both noticeable and knowable. 

With the archival arché or act, data “about face" can be stored, transmitted 
and retrieved so that it can be used again as information through the ars memo- 
riae or memory feedback into work process (Ernst, “Archive in Transition” 
475). Most broadly defined, a “face archive" is any place where facts “about 
face" get made (from the view of a subject-oriented anthropology), or a space 
where facts perform their possibilities (to an object-oriented ontology). In oth- 
et wotds, researchers into facial expression utilize archives as operationalizing 
systems for the formation and transformation of statements about what the 
face is. And through archival practices and processes, they cause this multiplici- 
ty about what the face could be here in this discursive contextuality, or might be 
then at that localized historicity, to emerge as regular events to be manipulated 
and modified (Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge 147). Facts, as suggested by 
the word’s etymology—from the Medieval Latin factum, “an action or event, a 
thing done," and Classical Latin faeere [to do]— are indeed artifacts (Daston 
680). 

By the making of artifacts in an archive, a researcher into facial expression 
searches for facts about face and its 1) schema, 2) image, and 3) affect as holistical- 
ly encompassed on a trichotomic continuum. The 1) face schema is the phenom- 
enological first-person subjective experience of one's own face or that of a 
close other, through its anatomical as well as neuroanatomical expression in 
motor neurons, cranial nerves, and facial muscles; perception in the fusiform 


face area of the visual system; and representation in the sensorimotor cortex of 
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the brain. The 2) face image is the epistemological second-person objective con- 
ceptualization of a face, by the descriptive observation of its muscular contrac- 
tion mechanisms and skin appearance movements, as well as their measure- 
ment and classification into discrete units upon which can be based truth 
claims and validity tests. And 3) face affect is the hermeneutic third-person inter- 
subjective interpretation of the face, with a critical exegesis of the folk, pop- 
cultural, or scientific knowledge (and its mediations) that, while perhaps be- 
yond conscious awareness, effect attitudes, beliefs, or dispositions toward face 
(cf. Gallagher). Or, to put it naively, the central questions of face study remain: 
What is out sensorimotor experience of face? How do we consciously attend 
this experience? And to what extent is this experience mediated through socio- 
political languages? 


2.2  TheFace Collector 


All scholars who research facial expression are also archivists—whether they 
are from the place where Gutenberg first innovated the printing press, or of 
this time, when technocrats invent automated frameworks. Most even person- 
ally testify to the processual essentiality of cultivating an archival practice. And 
they do so self-witness explicitly, in methodological exposé of their pictures, 
and the intellectual provenance of their writings (cf. Darwin 13-35; Ekman 
and Friesen 240—243). Some scholars of face are even characterized by their 
colleagues or companions as “born collectors” (Colombo 36; Gibson and Raf- 
ter 21—3), “gifted face readers" who spend many an hour immersed with medi- 
ations of facial expression (Tomkins xi; Gladwell), or experiencing some kind 
of some such “archival impulse" (cf. Foster 3). 

In the search for face over the last half millennia, these face collectors 
have archived: the great masters of the visual arts remediated as etching, pho- 
tograph, or today's digitized image; aristocratic portraiture and emblemata; 
spontaneous candid photos found in a print shop or bookstore; mug shots and 
wanted posters; celebrities and politicians recorded off televised news or mass 
media; selfies web-scrapped from the Internet; and scene extractions made 
with distributed smart camera. Such found objects are the “raw stuff —the very 
artifacts and material of thought—in that which I call face studies. Of course, the 
archivization of materialities and imagings has long been held as a necessitated 
condition of knowledge production in both the “two cultures” of the sciences 
and humanities. But to the face collector, the archiving of such artifacts is 
more than an experiment result, proof instrument, argument narrativization, 
popular dissemination, or institutionalizing strategy. Further, artifacts of face 


constitute a singular immanence in both media-expression and image-content, 
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becoming how the face subject is transmitted in an object, as well as what the 
research work is about. Respectively, face archives may be purpose-built and 
pre-existent archives can be so temporarily purposed, either in history, or to 
historian—as I do here with the Media Art Research Thesaurus, and its seman- 
tic link between the Góttweig Graphic Collection and Archive of Digital Art. 

Many face collectors, who for much of their lives search the folds, lines, 
and wrinkles of brow, cheek, and jaw, also spend years—sometimes dec- 
ades—in the discovery, development, and dissemination of archival technolo- 
gies. That is, beyond archiving some found objects about face, through the ar- 
chive they also make their own face artifacts. For this, an archive, so named af- 
ter the Greek Geyeiov or arkheion meaning “house” depends upon a technolog- 
ical apparatus—cabinet or collection, library or museum, anthology or index, 
exhibition or workshop, laboratory or studio, database or dataset, or an online 
platform for the digital or digitized. 

Indeed, each and every face collector, whether they are a self-professed 
artist or scientist, or partitioned so by society, also personally testifies to an art- 
based research, training in the arts, or that they themselves are artists. Never in 
Western media culture—at least not since around 500 BCE when the physiog- 
nomist Zopyros diagnosed from a portrait that the philosopher Socrates be 
possessed “of many vices’—has there been a face archive not theoretically as 
well as practically located at the very intersection of art and science. 

Really, when it comes down to a question about face, most analytic judg- 
ments of archivization are likewise an aesthetic judgment of intermediation. 
This term—intermedia—has wide articulation in German image science and art 
histories since the 1990s. After the Latin prefix inter for “among, between, or 
during,” its first usage by romantic poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 1818, fur- 
ther popularization came from Fluxus “anti-art” artist Dick Higgins in 1966, 
with its framework beholden to the intertextuality of literary semiotician Julia 
Kristeva from the 1960s-70s. And the intermedial relation per se has been 
acknowledged since antiquity. 

By retrospectively applying this media philosophy, I suggest that the face 
archive is not solely a space in which are housed mixed- or multi-media, and 
where the materials of various established art forms are “brought together” 
and merely juxtaposed (Clüver 14, 43); the remediated, where pre-existing media 
are appropriated, refashioned, or simulated (Bolter and Grusin); or the trans- 
medial, where certain motifs appear across all the various media specificities of 
its artifacts, and so in turn emanate a “trans-archival aesthetic” (Ernst, “Ar- 
chive in Transition” 475). Rather, the face archive is intermedial, and ontologi- 
cally a betweenness. Almost “as if” or “as like” a performative stage (Krtilova 
37-45), here an assemblage or network of media and all their affordances, 
specificities, and technologies exist in process of becoming. Towards an empir- 
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ical horizon of “Medienerkenntnis” [media recognition] (Krämer 82), face collec- 
tors search for the face in the media by understanding these media in relation 
to other media with their respective processes of socio-cultural production. 


2.3 Evidencing Face 


The face collector, harnessing the new or newest media for its past perfect 
promise to re-determine present knowledge (Gates 8-10), probes the totality 
of extant material cultures: historical diachronic or contemporary synchronic, 
found objects and made artifacts. To make facts about face is dependent upon 
the indexing of observed facial expression data, from which hypothesized faci- 
al content information can be retrieved. This is achieved, principally, using arti- 
facts made within archives—whether lab or studio, dataset or exhibition. Here, 
a “proofing of thingyness” or “trial of things” takes place. That is, to carry 
such metaphor, the archive becomes like a courtroom in which a judiciary of 
artist-scientists examine and cross-examine the artifacts through a scientific 
methodology. And it is an apt metaphor, because for the face research- 
et—whatever their discipline—there is usually a perceptual bias or methodo- 
logical empathy: all facial signs are presumed to be meaningful until proven 
otherwise. 

Faces most afford evidence as “something becoming apparent as some- 
thing" (Siegmund qtd. in Krüger 14) when somebody fixes them into some- 
thing plastic. Through such artifaction, and in Classical rhetoric called a demon- 
stratio ad oculos [demonstration by the eye] (Russell VI.i.32), past formings of the 
face ate transcribed into present formations of faceness. In the search for face, 
those scholars who research facial expression have, for instance, pictorially and 
textually diarized the facial behaviors of their own children during maturation 
from infancy to adolescence; they have used mirrors both analogue and digital 
to train facial expressiveness on their own faces through voluntarily muscle. In 
these ways, making faces within the archival space, experiential occurrences of 
this or that “living” facial event—both artificially staged and naturally sponta- 
neous, both static and in real-time—are translated into so many “plastic” face 
artifacts to be qualified or quantified. 

When studying facial expressions as so-called averbal or nonverbal com- 
ponents of communication that paralinguistically coordinate within social in- 
teraction and spoken language, the procedural reason for needing artifacts is 
simple: in order to objectivize the face, more than one face must already be 
observable. This instance of comparison could be the face in the mirror, or the 
faces in an “electronic mugbook.” But, to perform such artifaction, the new or 
newest media is most commonly used, be it a drawn sketch, woodcut print, 
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written manuscript, printed book, photographic plate, motion picture, vide- 
otape, data matrix, digital image, digital text, or algorithmic and automated 
framework. Media such as painting or sculpture may also be harnessed in face 
research, but are so less frequently. Although media specificities fluctuate over 
the two millennia of the face project, media affordances fixate as consistency, 
economy, legibility, portability, reproducibility, and usability. But only when an 
artifact of face is archived into a constellation, whether assemblage or series, 
does it become the év&oyeux [enargeia] of evidence or an illustration. Then, arti- 
facts might evoke an immediate witness to facts, and with such immersive viv- 
idness that the spectator has the impression of looking “at the very thing it- 
self” in all its circumstance and consequence (Clark IV.liv.68). 

As considered from the view of German-speaking Bé/dwissenschaft [Image 
Science], a vantage cultivated in the rhetoric of Antiquity, this evidenz involves a 
“pictorial-performative procedure" (Krüger 16) between the artifact that shows, 
its content that is seeable, and the experience of seeing, in trilateral reciprocity 
(Halbfass 830). As this evidence becomes cognizable (or, more accurately, re- 
cognizable) through the production of an artifact, facts can then be made via 
aesthetic judgments. That is, “the media is the method’—1o frame this eviden- 
tiary procedure in the language of visual studies, the Anglo-American counter- 
part to the German B/dwissensbaf? (cf. McLuhan and Fiore). As the face collec- 
tor through their face archive makes some face artifacts, it is by the physical 
signifiers or sign vehicles of these objects—their material or materiality, their 
medium—that information about face is conveyed. But such mediation does not 
only instantiate statements about what the face is, can ot may be, and structural- 
ly formalize these truth claims, but also methodizes the creative hypothesizing 
and visual thinking of work processes. 


2.4 Naming Faces 


'This *physiognomic genre," as I call it, can be classified by a picture plane that 
isolates face from head and body, balanced lighting with even illumination and 
contrast emphasis, chronological and typological sequencing of multiple imag- 
es, and alphanumeric code as image metadata—among other stylistic elements. 
And these aesthetic characteristics are relatively constant between corporeal, 
graphic, and textual informative mediations, as well as kinesthetic, ocular, and 
auditory sensory modalities. Of course, there is no a priori diagrammatic logic 
behind why verbal linguistic phonemes should make transparent averbal mor- 
phologic corpemes. Yet, “words about face" have since the physiognomists of 
old been used in face studies to make facts about face. 
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Within the causal conditional that ;f there is “bis physiological form /smi- 
le/, then there must also be shat psychological function /happiness/, the letters 
/s/ , /m/, /i/, /\/, and /e/ do not simply correspond to forming “features in- 
to a pleased, kind, or amused expression” (OED). The /—/ of the /l/ and the 
/./ of the /i/ are not morphologically equivalent to the zygomatic major pulling 
upwards the /lip corners/ and orbicularis oculi gathering laterally the /eye folds/. 
Only by conventional law does such a “real” facial expression connect with the 
visual pattern of the word /smile/ rather than, say, the word /frown/. The 
size ot style of the typography in which /smile/ is written do not necessary de- 


crease or increase with changes in the intensity of a facial expression. And the 
keywotd category /happiness/ could still convey the same meaning about face 
if called by any other name (/Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious/ might work 
pretty much just as well). Even languages themselves differ in their labeling of 
emotions or temperaments. In German, for example, /gemutlich/ [cozy], / scha- 
denfrende/ [happy about the pain of another], /mitgefühl/ [empathy with the feel- 
ing of another], /trauring/ [funerary grief], and /glicklick/ [happy and lucky] 
have no exact correlate in English. 

Which keyword terms or phrases are used to describe a certain facial ex- 
pression of emotion—whether the humorist temperament /sanguine/ or the 
basic emotion /happiness/—are contingent upon a kind of paradigmatic “face 
of the age"; that is, the leading explanatory system for measuring facial sign-ve- 
hicles, as well as fot evidentiary interpretation of the face's message-judgments. 
With face studies, the interest has always been more in valuating inferential la- 
bels than typologizing inferential units. A particular face story at its time of 
narration is assimilated into such interpreting encyclopedias as those about at- 
avism, criminality, deception, emotion, ethnicity, gendet, intelligence, or lead- 
ership. And the facial expressions of emotion distinguished and defined by 
keyword categories are ontologically neither actual nor possible, but rather 
linked to such socio-cultural codes about facial sign meaning. 


3 A Tale of Two Archivings: 
The Géttweig Abbey Graphic Art Collection 


3.1 The Face Story by Johann Nepomuk Strixner 
To problematize how keyword vocabularies feed artifacts of face back into the 
practices and processes of face work, as well as the extent to which an archival 


semantics presents a given face concept to be fixedly stable or fluidly shifting 
across the many faces of what I define as face studies, I probe the Media Art 
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Research Thesaurus developed by the Department of Image Science at Dan- 
ube University. By performing the keyword search from the category /Subje- 
ct/ — to subcategory /Body and Human/ — and its sub-subcategory / facial 
expression/, I semantically retrieve from both the Graphische Sammlung Stift 
Gottweig (GSSG) and the Archive of Digital Art (ADA) numerous artifactions 
in which facial expressions that have been plasticized in pigment, print, or pix- 
el appear—either in history, or to historian—to wear the mask of a scientific 
calculus about face. These include a face story by engraver and lithographer 
Johann Nepomuk Strixner (1782-1855), stored within the Graphische Sammlung 
Stift Göttweig [the German for what in English is known as the Graphic Art 
Collection of Göttweig Abbey] in Niederösterreich [Lower Austria], an 
UNESCO World Heritage Site since 2001, and digitized into their online ar- 
chive. Strixner is little remembered by art history, save for the odd institutional 
record or reference entry. Even at S#ft Góffweig, directing curator of the Gra- 
phische Kabinett [Graphical Cabinet] Gregor Martin Lechner, a theological art 
historian and indoctrinated priest, catalogues no biography for this 19% century 
stecher [engraver]. The keyword-based metasearch, however, that locates 
Strixner’s work in narrative opposition to today’s art, can well illuminate histo- 
ries alternately and newly contextualize. 

Because Strixner’s life is but a footnote to art history, some biographic in- 
formation is necessaty to contextualize his history with the artifaction of face. 
Strixner began studying the arts at fifteen, before apprenticing to Hermann Jo- 
seph Mitterer in Munich at his Fesertagsschule München [Holiday School] for ap- 
plied vocational training. At the time, Munich was growing as a centrum of 
technological modernization in printing methods, as well as for venturous en- 
terprise in lithographic mediations. Like many draftsmen, Strixner found em- 
ployment with Johann Alois Senefelder, the former lawyer and sometime poet 
who in 1798 invented Aidog [Z/bos, stone] yoxperv [graphein, to write]. To pro- 
mote lithography, and its market for art reproduction, Senefelder and Strixner 
collaborated in 1508 to intermedially transpose Albrecht Dúrer's Christlich- 
Mythologische Handzeichnungen [Christian Mythological Drawings]. As Senefelder him- 
self later accounted, this memorial to Diirer “fixed the reputation of our estab- 
lishment” (62)—as it did that of Strixner as well, and brought the young artist 
one etching-stylus closer to make an archive of his very own face. 

In 1808, Strixner matriculated to the Akademie der Bildenden Künst München 
[Munich Academy of Fine Arts]. After graduation, he received a consignment 
to intermediate the Alte Meister [Old Masters] exhibited at the Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen [Bavarian State Painting Collection]. Among its many 
homages to all thingynesses Germanic, the 423 print series included Johann 
Strixner’s lithographic master study of Albrecht Dürer's oil painted artwork 
Die vier Apostel (the authentic German title for what the English-speaking world 
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knows as The Four Apostles). That Strixner had witnessed the original proves his 
first contact with the face concept of the four humors. 

The Göttweig Abbey Collection acquired Strixner and Polity’s Litho- 
graphiques, and within it Strixner's The Four Apostles, not long after its publica- 
tion in the early 19 century. One hundred years earlier, art conservationist, 
diplomat, and patron Abbot (1714-1719) Johann Franz (Gottfried) Bessel had 
sponsored the protocols that systematically augmented the Collection. In a 
project developed between 2002 and 2012, Danube University digitized the 
lithographic master study along with more than 6000 other graphic works. In 
the Department’s Digitization Center, a Digit Repro Master, which combined 
an English Linhof M679cc digital camera, German Anagramm scanback, and 
flicker-free fluorescent bulbs, afforded 8000x9700 pixel resolution, 16-bit col- 
or depth per channel, and uniform lighting. With this new such digital materi- 
ality, Strixner’s Apostles could be “virtually” exhibitable and online indexed 
(Grau and Coones iv). Within the GSSG online database, with an ImageFind- 
et/DocuMax content management system as Internet platform, the two panels 
of The Four Apostles from Strixner’s Les CEnvres Lithographiques are code-named 
“Je_002” and “Je_003.” Keyword metadata encodes data fields about this face 
artifact, such as s/echer [engraver] /Strixner/, inventor [inventor] /Dürer/, [gen- 
re] / Heiligendarstellung/ [Holy Representation], Ikonographie [iconography] 
/ Neues Testament/ [New Testament], and Technik [technique] /Lithographie/ li- 
thography]. “Metadata teams”—the “unsung heroes of digitization,” according 
to The Getty Museum’s first-ever digital media architect, Chris Ed- 
wards—create this digital surrogacy of original artifacts, for which a record wi- 
thout image is more highly evaluated than image without record (Stephan 2). 
Yet, among this metadata for The Four Apostles by Strixner there is no textual 
cipher to /facial expression/ for this saintly tetrad. 


3.2 Humorous Faces 


As an archival resource worthy of the keywording /facial expression/, Strixner 
in his lithographic master study of 1808-1815, succeeding Dürer in his paint- 
ing Four Apostles of 1526, intermedially referenced the art of /physiognomy/, 
as theory behind—and method within—the medicine of the humors (or hu- 
mots). 

Of course, in the Media Art Research Thesaurus, such a paradigmatic di- 
mension is implicitly imagined within the image grid of its metadata visualiza- 
tion (Manovich, The Language of New Media 212—232). That is, because when us- 
ing the Thesaurus, a keyword search /Subject/ — /Body and Human/ => 
/ facial expression/ retrieves Strixner's apostles from its Web storage, and digi- 
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tally transmits it to the user’s device, this work seems to be authoritatively 
connected with such meaning. Certainly though, I would not (and did not) take 
the keyword’s word for it—or, more correctly, the keyword coder’s. Instead, 
from the archival record’s primary endodata within itself (such as, on the 
GSSG, front matter, image annotations, printing institution, etc.), I web-linked 
down the Internet “rabbit hole" to this archival record’s secondary epidata 
framing it—artist biographies, critical reviews or library catalogues (cf. Genette 
344—351). A single keyword as metadata, transcribed between porous zones of 
private backend datafication and public frontend discursivity can make present 
many keyword textualities (and some “link deaths") by which users may navi- 
gate through algorithmic thresholds of interpretation ad infinitum. 

Johann Neudörffer (1497-1563), a professional Nurembergian calligra- 
phet, was the first to notice a “physiognomy-saint connection." Himself work- 
ing on Apostles, Neudórffer inscribed the Lutheran epistles at the base of the 
oil on linden wood panels (215X 76cm). And in the mid-16* century, memori- 
alizing Durer in a series of short biographies on Nuremberg artists, Neudörffer 
vouched how the “pictures in oils” represented “properly speaking, a sanguine, 
a choleric, a phlegmatic, and a melancholic” humorist prototype (qtd. in 
Panofsky 234—235). To eponymous Dürerian biographer Erwin Panofsky 
(1892-1968), “it is impossible to discard this statement of a man” who con- 
versed and collaborated with Diirer in the master artist’s own workshop. With 
other art historians (Pfeiffer 390), however, this primary source ego-document 
contains no conclusive evidence that Neudörfer credibly witnessed Dürer 
“say” and not only “show” it. 

Regarding Albrecht Dürer’s The Four Apostles (1526), Erwin Panofsky’s The 
Life and Art of Albrecht Dürer, first published in 1943, recognized: 1) ¿conograph- 
ical motifs (iconic), where the “indexes of age and complexion” and “hierarchy 
of [color] values” of the saintly faces, have a likeness or community in some 
quality with already more than one face of their humorist type; 2) iconography 


themes (indexical), where the “maxima, ot optima” apostolic visages with most 
"dominant" scale and foreground arrangement, correspond in fact to litera- 
tures on humorist pathology and physiognomic deduction regarding the “no- 
blest humours [sic|"; and 3) zonology intrinsic meanings (symbolic), where the 
four apostles gain imputed qualities from “Dürer’s period and by Dürer him- 
self’ when related to the socio-cultural conventions, habits or laws of the early 
modern period (235). 

This humorist pathology, while a “theory of everything” (Kemp 15), is al- 
so a face concept in which the human visage is comprehended to be a micro- 
cosm of the natural world, and the very embodiment of all the universe’s phys- 
ics and forces in equilibrium or imbalance. Humorism persevered extant from 
the dietetic principles of classical antiquity, and texts by Empodocles of Acra- 
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gas (c. 495—425 BCE), Hippocrates of Cos (c. 460-370 BCE), and Galen of 
Pergamum (c. 130-210 CE); to the diagnostic practices of the medieval and 
early modern periods, through Dürer's time, beyond Strixner's; and well into 
the 20" century with its technosocial accelerationism of psychometric taxono- 
mies. 

With this holistic model for face in humorist medicine, the physician, as 
well as the physiognomist, described the &raseis [Latin for mixtures] of mat- 
ter—the material, or even the media (cf. Belting)—or for the human /eperare 
[temperament]. In so doing, they identified well-mixed or poor-balanced func- 
tions, and evaluated these as the first cause of either good or bad health and 
character (Leunissen 22). Through this “four roots of all” numerological phi- 
losophy, physician and physiognomist alike diagrammed personhood into in- 
formational categories (fluid, organ, element, season, entity, celestial, life cycle, 
astrological aspect, quality) within a tetradic taxonomy of human types: san- 
guine (blood, liver, air, spring, sky, morning, youth, Jupiter, hot-moist), choler- 
ic (yellow bile, spleen, fire, summer, sun, midday, maturity, Mars, hot-dry), 
melancholic (black bile, gall bladder, earth, autumn, earth, evening, later middle 
age, Saturn, cold-dry), or phlegmatic (phlegm, lungs, water, winter, night, old 
age, Venus, cold-moist). 

But physicians diagnosed from the external symptomata [symptoms] of the 
body, to the internal diseases of a patient, so as to provide a prognosis and 
prescribe a treatment. Physiognomists, however, deduced from the outside 
physiological behavior or sémeia [signs] of the face to the psychological phe- 
nomena inside of an individual, so as to operationalize the self inside out into 
these universal or utilitarian attributes. 


3.3 See Your Face in this Painting as in a Text 


To Dürer, however, the sechne (Latin from the Greek teyvy, or art) of technitai 
(practitioners of this art) in physiognomy was no mere particulate amidst a 
generalized early modern and Northern Renaissance “atmosphere of face" or 
“facial ethos" —as even Panofsky only traced (260-275). Rather, Dürer navi- 
gated the German media landscape that he inhabited in such a way as to in- 
termedially reference particular face archives, and feedback through the ars 
memoriae the facts about face therein plasticized into his work process. 

At the very space and time Dürer painted The Four Apostles, printers were 
beginning to publish material about physiognomy in anthologies, books, ency- 
clopedia, and pamphlets (Porter 108). As with Strixner's Munich at the turn of 
the 19% century, because of Senefelder’s lithography, Dürer's Nuremberg at 
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the turn of the 16 century, because of Gutenberg's innovation, sustained rap- 
id economic growth to its print industry (Pettegree 36, 40, 93-94). 

It can be stated with enough probability as to perhaps be a fact, that Dü- 
rers Four Apostles intermedially referenced Desiderius Erasmus” face artifacts. 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (c.1466-1546), a Dutch Catholic priest and sobriqueti- 
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cal “Crowning Glory of the Christian Humanists,” was a longtime acquaint- 
ance of the master artist. In 1520, six years before Apostles, Erasmus sat twice 
with Dürer for a portrait. And when Dürer passed on the 6% of April 1528, 
Erasmus praised him as an artist who “even depicts what cannot be depicted 
.. characters and emotions; in fine, the whole mind of man as it reflects itself 

in the behavior of the body" (qtd. in Panofsky 44). Much of this accolade, 
Erasmus appropriated from Naturalis Historia (c. 77 CE), in which Pliny the 
Elder praised Apelles of Kos for painting “such perfect likenesses that ... a 
physiognomist, or metóposkopos as [the Romans] call them, was able to tell from 
the portraits alone how long the sitter had to live or had already lived" (qtd. in 
Elsner 203). That is, by using the keyword /physiognomist/, and keyword ph- 
rases for the logical inference from /physical behavior/ to /psychological 
phenomena/, the author Erasmus explicitly extolled the artist Dürer to be a 
scientist of face. 

Actually, Erasmus authored ideas about face throughout his ample oeuvre. 
In 1511, Erasmus first published in Latin his Moriae Encominm (or In Praise of 
Folie), translated into German just a few years before Durer began Four Apos- 
tles. There, Erasmus satirized the civil stratosphere of statesmen who “haue 
two faces muche vnlyke and dissemblable,” aristocrats with “faces lyke visers,” 
and churchmen who “did but ones loke [wisedome] in [hir] face" (Knight). 
Through his protagonist-narrator, Folly, “distributrix and dealer of all felici- 
tee," Erasmus parodied: “if any man, mistaking [Folie] for Wisedome, could 
not at first sight convince himself by my face, the true index of my mind?" . . . 
*[N]or do I carry one thing in my looks and another in my breast,” his Folly 
said, for “I am no Counterfeit.” This German keyword, Kontrafactur [counter- 
feit] even came to categorize a poetic genre of mimetic imitation purposed to 
parodiable inspection. Proclaiming the human visage first among “parts of the 
body are named honest, that endengre gods, and men," Erasmus stated—and 
Folly narrated—that the signs of face are “no liyng myrrour of the minds dis- 
posicion." 

Along with the textual representation of Erasmus’ Fo//y, German portrait- 
ist Hans Holbein the Younger (c.1497—1543) graphically represented Folly as a 
“fool” mirror-gazing upon a theatrical prop cast in her own likeness, a “true 
index" of self-transparency, reflection, and knowledge (fig. 3 and fig. 4). 

Holbein only illustrated one first edition of Erasmus’ Foly with these pen 
and ink sketches, a copy owned by Protestant theologian Oswald Myconius. 
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But other image-makers over the centuries remediated this physiognomic pro- 
tocol across innumerable text editions, inspiring the symbolic topos of “the fool 
and the mirror" as an onto-cartographic blueprint. 
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Fig. 3. and Fig. 4. Hans Holbein. 1515. *A fool considers himself in a mirror." Feather 
pen with brown ink, 22.3X16 cm. In: Erasmus of Rotterdam, Encomium Moriae. Copy 
belonging to Johann Froben, Basel, Switzerland, Inv. No. 1622.166.29 1662.166.13 fol. 
E 2 verso and fol. K 4 verso and. Photo © Kunstmuseum Basel/ Martin P. Bühler. 
Used with permission. 


Of course, Folly's most stereotypical formulae or topos (Huhtamo 34), “the face 
and the mirror,” can be seen in ontological cartographies that have endured 
since classical antiquity in physiognomic thought and material culture, as with 
maps for being like Narcissus, Prudence, and Venus. By Dürer's day, many 
books about face even called for personal or communal reading with the aid of 
a looking glass, as did popular physiognomic games and prayers (Porter 
280)—a kind of “choose your own [face] adventure” or “do it [the facial ex- 
pression] yourself" combinatorial narrativization. And prefaces to physiog- 
nomic texts, such as “Of this said booke make oft a looking glas” (Manzalaoui 
275), often served to restate the Augustinian rule “that you may see yourself in 
this little book as in a mirror’ (Bradley 100—105). 


3.4 Textualizing Face 


But Dürer intermedially referenced other face archives and the artifacts therein 
housed as well. On the 7*^ of May 1522, one year before Dürer composed pre- 
paratory drawings for his Apostles (Panofsky 230—231), and four years before 
he completed the painting, Strasburg printer Johann Schott published in Latin 
the first-ever printed treatise with an entire chapter “periaxiomatibus de fa- 
ciebus signorum" [about the value of facial signs] to be illustrated with a face 
archive of individual case studies (Porter 157). German reformist priest and 
consulting astrologer Johannes de Indagine (1456—1537) authored an introduc- 
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tion to physiognomy. Hans “Grien” Baldung (c. 1484-1545), Dürer’s very 
own apprentice, carved the woodcut prints to interlay the “modern” human- 
istic type (fig. 5 and fig. 6). 
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Fig. 5. and Fig. 6. Hans Baldung. 1522. Woodcut. In Johannes de Indagine, Introductiones 
apotelesmaticae elegantes in Chyromantiam, Physiognomiam, Astrologiam maturalem, Complexiones 
hominum, Naturas planetarum. Universitatsbibliothek Basel, DA III 21. Used with permis- 
sion. 


With his introduction to physiognomy, Indagine pursued the paramount ob- 
jective of the face project: to “beholde the whole bodye, with the lyneamentes, 
and proporcion of the same, whiche is called his Phisiognomie,” and by so do- 
ing make visible “the inward motion and affections of the mide and heart” 
(Withers 1575). As with most Renaissance face scholars, Indagine translated 
accepted truths into astute observations, justifying this with the classical writ- 
ings of ancient Greece and Rome (Porter 199). Indagine even claimed that one 
physiognomic aphorism “confirms the Old Proverb, Animi mores corporis tem- 
peramentum sequuntur; the disposition of the soul follows the temperament of 
the body" (1557). 

Indagine's “Physiognomiam” sections co-localized both spatially and tem- 
porally with Baldung's twenty-two faces in eleven woodcuts. Both textual sub- 
ject and graphical predicate, adjacent each other on the printed page, commu- 
nicated information about the same referent object: a facial aliquid [something] 
that s/a/ pro [stands for] the psyquic aliquo [something] that emanates it—much 
like how smoke stood for the fire that produced it in the third century BCE Hel- 
lenistic Stoics definition of onuelov (sömeion or sign). For example, through the 
face archive of Introductiones Apotelesmaticae, Indagine composed statements of 
fact such as “the face of them that be very cleane, is meane in the cheeks, and 
temples & somewhat fat. And that face is a true face, louing and not disdaine- 
ful. The mery face commeth of a mery heart, and so the contrary" (qtd. in Por- 
ter 199). This semantic network intermedially referenced Galen’s in De Locis 
Alfectis, that sanguine “heat” makes “a man tall ... soft, fair and fat”, as Dürer's 
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oil pigments in Vier Apostel, that St. Paul by his physiognomic visage is of san- 
guine temperament. 

As Indagine and Baldung's book about face met with wide acclaim across 
Europe, the number of woodcut physiognomies increased from eleven wood- 
cuts with twenty-two faces in the Latin folio of 1522, to an unprecedented for- 
ty-five faces for the Dutch translation of 1536. Some faces added are identical 
as regards their physiognomic signs (fig. 7 and fig. 8) to those in Dürer's The 
Four Apostles (Panotsky 230—231). This may suggest that Baldung and his phys- 
iognomic treatise informed Dürer’s painting. Or perhaps the master's painting 
became a face artifact in the face archive of Introductiones, which would be 
standatd curricula in the study of face for neatly two centuries. 


Fig. 7 (left). Joannis Indaginis. 1536, 10 February. Introductiones apotelesmaticae elegantes in 
chyromantiam, physiognomiam, astrologiam naturalem, complexiones bominum, naturas planetarum 
(detail). Etchings by Hans Baldung. Printed by Jan Berntsz in Dutch. Utrecht. Universi- 
teitsbibliotheek Utrecht, R fol 456 (Rariora). 


Fig. 8 (right). Albrecht Dürer. 1526. Die vier Apostel (detail). Each panel 215X76 cm. Oil 
on lindenwood. Munich: Alte Pinakothek. Open source. 


3.5 |n the Name of the Face 


In addition to a master study of The Four Apostles (1526), Johann Nepomuk 
Strixner and Ferdinand Polity's Les Oeuvres Lithographiques (1808-1815) also 
contained Polity's intermedial transposition of Dürer's Self-Portrait (1500) (fig. 
9, left). Almost certainly, Strixner proposed the inclusion. While still a student, 
he had similarly—if less skillfully—imitated (fig. 10, center) the Great Master's 
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visage in Christlich-Mythologische (1808). The positive reviews for Strixner and 
Polity’s Lithographiques were, at least in part, by virtue of the prevailing nostalgia 
for Dürerian prestige in the German-speaking socio-cultural imaginary. Three 
centuries later, a printing of this stone lithograph with white highlights is 
stored in a file drawer of the Góttweig Abbey Graphic Print Collection 
(GSSG). It is retrievable as a digitized image from the GSSG online. And it is 
transmitted to users of the Media Art Research Thesaurus via the keyword 
search /Subject/ — /Body and Human/ —/facial expression/ (among other 
possible search paths). As such, on the Thesaurus, Polity's lithographic master- 
study of Dürer's painted self-portrait also semantically links to my privileged 
case studies: Strixner's Four Apostles as well as Bismarck's Public Face. 


Fig. 9. (left) Ferdinand Polity I. 1810-1816. Albertus Durerus Noricus. Lithograph printed 
with tint stone and with white highlights. 46x38cm. In Johann Nepomuk Strixner and 
Ferdinand Polity. 1810-1816. Les oeuvres lithographiques. The British Museum. CC BY- 
NC-SA 4.0. 


Fig. 10. (center) Johann Nepomuk Strixner. 1808. A/brecht Dürer. Lithographic print. In 
Johann Alois Senefelder. 1808. Albrecht Dürer’s Christlich-Mythologische Handzeichnungen. 
London: The British Museum, U.1171. CC BY-NC-SA 4.0. 


Fig. 11. (right) Albrecht Dürer. 1500. Se/fPortrait. Oil on wood panel. 66.3X49 cm. Mu- 
nich: Alte Pinakothek. Public domain. 


The face artifaction of Dürer's visage (fig. 11, right), as in Strixner and Polity's 
Les Oeuvres Lithographiques, even appeared within the physiognomic literary tra- 
dition. Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), for example, Sturm und Drang novelist and 
Strixner’s contemporary, textualized physiognomics in his 1798 Franz Sternbalds 
Wanderungen: Eine Altdeutsche Geschichte [Franz Sternbalds Hiking: An Old Ger- 
man History]. In the novel, the fictional protagonist, twenty-two year old ap- 
prentice Franz, one sunny day turned his physiognomic gaze upon his master 
Dürer' visage. And Franz bemerkte deutlich, wie die Umrisse von Alberts Gesichte 
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denen auffallend glichen, mit denen man oft den Erlöser der Welt zu malen pfegt [Franz 
could distinctly see how the contours of Albrecht’s face were strikingly similar 
to those with which painters usually depict our Saviour] (qtd. in Tytler 160). Of 
course, in his self-portrait, Dürer styled his face deliberately like a Christ the 
Anointed. And Tieck, as a virtual reader narrativizing for the real readers, de- 
scribed the face of Dürer from its facial sign-vehicles to his own moral mes- 
sage-judgments, as in: the terminology “edlen Stirn hervor” [fine forehead]; the 
qualified adjectival phrase about eyes looking “fenrig aber sanff’ [piercingly, yet 
gently]; and the “Umrisse” [contours] of Dürer’s face that he is “den Erlöser der 
Welt’ [the Redeemer of the World] (Tytler 160). 

Tieck published this textual portrait of an artist as a young man coming- 
of-age while navigating Enlightenment and proto-Romantic themes of affect, 
individualism, and nature, a decade before Strixner and Polity realized their 
own Dürer portraits. The emergent artists were ages sixteen and twelve respec- 
tively, no doubt aspired to paint like the Master, and most likely read the his- 
torical fiction. Thus Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, which popularized face sci- 
ence, motivated the use of Dürer’s face in Les Oeuvres Lithographiques. So in- 
spired, Strixner’s encyclopedic archive thereby enclosed an idea of Dürer's in- 
dividual physiology as an ideal of Germany's collective psychology. 

But Dürerian face artifaction was made famous just thirty years before 
Strixner and Polity's Lithographiques, when Swiss Pietist minister Johann Kaspar 
Lavater (1741-1801) published the Physiognomisches Fragmente zur Beförderung dere 
Menschenkenntniß und Menschenlibe [Physiognomic Fragments: For the Promotion 
of Human Understanding and Human Love] (1775-1778). These four- 
volumes, themselves a “living” or participatory archive, set off a till then un- 
paralleled—if not unprecedented—Raseri der Physiognomik [physiognomic fren- 
zy] (Lichtenberg). Subscribing readers’ submitted portraits, which Lavater in- 
termedially combined into lithographic emblemata, inscribed with his own per- 
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sonalized hand-written “face readings,” and included within a future edition 
(Rauchensteiner and Swoboda 112). These silhouetted profiles became highly 
regarded in German civil society, as they offered prominent aristocrats a valu- 
able celebrity based on facial recognition or recognizability (Gray xxxii). 

For this printed treatise, the first in Germany to be disseminated by sub- 
scription, Lavater made the face artifact of “a boldly sketched portrait of Al- 
bert Dürer" into a factual statement for “the universality of physiognomical 
sensation" (Lavater 47). After Dürer, Lavater claimed that the “original lan- 
guage of Nature, written on the face of Man” would one day “certainly be- 
come a science definable in mathematical terms” (Lavater qtd. in Gray 5). And 
today, the website header for the Die Pinakotheken homepage is none other 
than Dürer’s portrait of his own face. 
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Yet, in the over two centuries since Lavater's Physiognomisches Fragmente, the 
keyword descriptions for Dürer's The Four Apostles are still dominated by a tra- 
ditional art historical vocabulary. These keywords have lead to a lastingly im- 
pact on its face artifacts’ metadata coding as an information object, and in- 
formed both platform domain indexing and user community retrieval of its 
many digitized iterations—even of Strixner's lithographic study. 

At the Google Search level of entry into the information ecosystem of the 
Internet, a brief survey of results links the lexical units most frequently anno- 
tated, coded, or tagged to /Albrecht Dürer The Four Apostles/. Reading be- 
tween electronic commerce and personal blogs of the first 30,500 hits, an Eng- 
lish Wikipedia article connects Hex #0645AD blue hyperlinks to pages about 
the artwork’s medium /panel painting/ on wood with oil paint; the German 
/Renaissance/ mastered by Dürer; Bavarian /Elector Maximilian I/ who ac- 
quired the painting for /Munich/ in 1627; /Nuremberg/ where Dürer was 
born and practiced his art; as well as the /Four Temperaments/ of humorist 
medicine. 

And on the German page of Die freie Enzyklopädie article, linked contribu- 
tions include those about /diptychon/ and the /Lwtherbibel/; the particularized 
four apostles /Johannes/, / Petrus/ , / Mar&us/, and /Panlus/; and their associated 
/ sanguiniker|, /phlegmatikier], / choleri&er/ , and /Melancholiker/ humors. WikiArt 
tags the artwork with the style /Northern Renaissance/, genre /religious paint- 
ing/, as well as with /Christianity/ and /Saints-and-Apostles/ themes. And a 
search result for Gardner's Art Through the Ages, an American textbook first pub- 
lished in 1926, now in its 15*^ edition, and standard curriculum to many art his- 
tory 101 courses, links to a digitized edition on Google Books, where the user 
is directed to a thematic inset /Luther and the Reformation/ (Kleiner 630). 

With a reading of a less generalist and more specialized direction, like 
keywords also code the Die Pinakotheken [Picture Galleries] of the Bavarian 
State Picture Collection in Munich, where Dürer’s original Vier Apostel [Four 
Apostles| (Inv. Nr. 545) today is displayed for past remembrance or future eru- 
dition, and is digitized for online visitors. The website frontend enables no 
keyword search engine functionality. And the website backend inspects naviga- 
tional coding rather than keyword metadata. Yet, programmed keywords with- 
in a word layout descriptive paragraph, highlight for virtual readers “sich eine 
schmale Inschriftenleiste, die Bestandteil des Bildes ist” [the narrow inscription 
strip, which is part of the picture], and the Lutherian “Warnung’ [warning] Dü- 
rer—with Neudörffer’s calligraphy—there addressed to the Nuremberg City 
Council, that the “weltlichen regenten” [secular regents] ought respect the “word” 
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of the Bible and beware of religious “falschen Propheten”? [false prophets]. These 
keywotds are, word for wotd, after Panofsky (233). 

Such a challenge to classification is even apparent in the keyword catego- 
ties of archive catalogues. Since the 13% century, European libraries collected 
physiognomic treatises, and by the late Middle Ages university curricula edu- 
cated physiognomic thought. For instance, in the mid-15 century, statutes of 
the Albert-Ludwigs-Universität Freiburg [University of Freiburg] in Breisgau, 
Germany, prescribed the reading of physiognomy (Porter 75). Yet, the early 
modern librarian might well catalogue “books about face” under such key- 
worded categories as /astrology/, /Chiromancy and Geomancy/, /Logic and 
Dialectic/, /Medicine/, /Metaphysique/, /Morale /, /moral treatises on the 
Virtues and vices/, /Oracles, dreams and hermetic philosophy and magic/, 
/philosophy/, /Physics and Natural History/, or /Sciences and Arts (Astron- 
omy and Cosmos)/ (Porter 115—116). 

By the early 21* century, there have been many faces to what I define as 
“face studies” as a documented field of inquiry: anthropometry, biometrics, 
characterology, craniology, humorist medicine, non-verbal communication, 
pathognomy, phrenology, physiognomy, and the science of facial expression. 
Even so, there is a continuing absence of a comprehensive presence in disci- 
plinary identity for the diverse researches into knowledge by the visage. In fact, 
only I here have introduced the keyword phrase /face studies/ with a first us- 
age. Such a lack of coherence causes both an zz/radisciplinary problem, where- 
by face scholats have difficulty integrating their idea(s) of face within the rhi- 
zomatic network of information communities, as well as an ¿nterdisciplinary 
problem, wherein face concepts and methods become difficult to exchange 
across academic arenas. 

Indeed, since classical antiquity, individual “authors of face” invent largely 
ex novo their own idiosyncratic face concept and method, in a perpetual “rein- 
vention of the wheel’—or “reinvention of how to best describe the mouth 
corners and eyebrows, and determine their meaning.” Altogether, the presence 
of an absence in shared keywords about face both within and across disci- 
plines, significantly constrains artistic, scientific, and technologic creatives in 
making a robust and sustainable knowledge on the visible human surface—one 
of the most primordial resources for meaning-making within Homo significans 
(Latin for signifying man, a contemporary play on the binomial nomenclature 
Homo sapiens, or wise man, for our human species). Thus, a meta-analysis of the 
many faces of face studies is called for. With research tools for digital humani- 
ties such as the Media Art Research Thesaurus, the archival resources that ate 
Dürer’s original painting (1526) and Strixner's copied lithograph (1808-1815) 
of The Four Apostles can both be newly diagrammatized and re-narrativized 
among the histories of the face. 
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4 A Tale of Two Archivings: The Archive of Digital Art 


4.1 The Face Story by Julius von Bismarck 


Using the Media Art Research Thesaurus, I perform the keyword search that is 
for my Thesis the privileged case study, from the category /Subject/ —to sub- 
category /Body and Human/ — and its sub-subcategory /facial expression/. 
This keyword phrase /facial expression/ semantically links Strixner's The Four 
Apostles (1808-1815), from the Graphische Sammlung Stift Göttweig (GSSG), 
as well as German principal artist Julius von Bismarck (1983—), digital designer 
Benjamin Maus, and Austrian filmmaker Richard Wilhelmer’s Public Face (2008, 
2010, and 2014), from the Archive of Digital Art (ADA). As keyword tagged 
by specialist metadata coders and socially tagged by ADA community mem- 
bers, respectively, both The Four Apostles and Public Face correspond in the key- 
word /Subject/ — /Body and Human/ — /facial expression/. But once re- 
trieved from web storage and transmitted to user interface, and graphically 
displayed adjacent each other within a justified and responsive image grid, the 
lithographic print and digital artwork also conflict between /Subject/ — /Bo- 
dy and Human/ — /Physiognomy/ and /Technology/ — /Interface/ — 
/ 